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THE SILK INDUSTRIES OF MOORSHEDABAD. 
By BABOO NITYA GOPAL MOOKER]JI, Deputy Cottecror. 


I.—DECLINE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


HE decline of the silk industry of Moorshedabad in the department of artistic fabrics is 
more rapid and intense than in any other department. The trade in these fabrics is 
chiefly inland, and no exact information, such as can be obtained of the slower decline in 
the export trade, or of the more rapid progress of the import trade in silk, is available 
for the trade in the Moorshedabad artistic fabrics generally. The evidence of this 
decline is abundantly clear in the villages themselves where these fabrics are made. 
Less and less is becoming the income of the weavers, and everywhere they point out to 
strangers the ancestral brick-built houses now in ruins, while they themselves live in 
thatched cottages. Fewer and fewer looms are employed in silk fabrics, and the weavers 

are taking to other occupations. The unnatural state of sterling exchange that prevailed 
for a few years gave a temporary impetus to the sorah trade, which has again sunk to a very low level. The 
causes of the decline are not far to seek, and they may be summarised here :— 

1. IGNORANCE OF THE WEAVERS.—Living in their obscure villages, to which the industry is almost confined, 
the weavers are unable to understand the nature or the demands of the market. They have not the spirit of 
enterprise to deal directly even with Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore and other places, to which the middlemen, the 
native silk merchants, convey their goods. These are chiefly up-country men, few and rich, who make advances 
of money to weavers, and buy goods from them very cheap. The weavers do not believe in the modern plan of 
advertising and sending samples. They have plenty of vanity still left to them in their poverty and ignorance, 
and they believe their art to be inimitable, and if samples are sent to Europe, cheaper imitations will be the only 
result, and silk weaving will then decline as rapidly as cotton weaving. 

2. PovERTY OF THE WEaveERS.—Even if the weavers could be made to understand that their only hope of 
competing successfully with foreigners was the introduction of the power-loom, they would find themselves help- 
less. It is vain to expect the rich middlemen to be generous even in their own indirect interest. They are rich, 
but they also are ignorant. The only hope of amelioration rests, therefore, in these traders organising a system of 
technical education for themselves. 

3. DecLINE oF THE Hinpu Reticion.—The inland trade in Berhampur silk mainly rests on the require- 
ments of the Hindu ceremonial rites. Pure silk stuffs, it does not matter how coarse or uncouth they are, are 
required for strictly Hindu ceremonials, and in the Berhampur silk the admixture of cotton or jute is nowhere 
practised. Where the silk industry is in the hands of Mahomedans, as in most other parts of India, pure silk 
(which is unclean in the estimation of Mahomedans) is not so readily secured. Hence the demand for Berhampur 
silk all over India. The silks used for presents to Brahmans are the cheapest and most worthless stuffs possible, 
but they are nevertheless pure silk. The silk dhotzs and saris [No. 6(16)| used by Maharatta men and women for 
wearing after their morning bath are horribly coarse, but they are made only with silk waste. The trade in these 
fabrics is so extensive that an attempt was made by some European firm to replace still cheaper but better looking 
foreign dhotis and saris. It was soon found out, however, that these foreign dhotis and saris were 
not made of pure silk, and it caused some scandal among the Maharattas, and the inland trade 
in Berhampur dhotis and saris remained unaffected by the attempt. Notwithstanding the ceremonial 
requirements of the Hindus, it is becoming only too common, at least in Bengal, to use not only foreign silks, but 
also to pass off pure cotton, jute, or woollen stuffs as fa¢tabastra (or pure silk). The demand for the articles required 
for ceremonial purposes is slowly but steadily falling off with the decline of the Hindu faith. 

4. Dectine or Taste.—The growing demand in India is for stuffs that /oof silky and catch the eye 
by their finish and the ‘European elegance” of ‘pattern. A sari which would take four months in weaving 
would be so full of figures and different colours that the modern educated eye would at once pronounce it 
“clumsy,” and one would now pay more for, and buy more readily, a savz with less figures and with less variety of 
colours. The “clumsy” patterns have thus ceased to be made. In Nos. 3 and 4 (9@ and 94) are striking examples of 
the old “clumsy” patterns and the modern “decent patterns.” To set the loom to bring out a new pattern according 
to the demand of the market is, however, beyond the power of the ordinary weaver. There is, in fact, only one 
man now in this district (Dubraj of Bahadurpur) who can set the loom to any pattern he sees. Even for the old 
patterns, if a loom gets out of order, the weaver takes it to Dubraj to restore it. When Dubraj will be no more 
(and he is getting aged), the production of artistic fabrics will become a thing of the past in this district. Dubraj 
is a poor man, and he is naturally anxious to keep his knowledge to himself, which brings him occasional fees 
when a weaver brings his loom to be adjusted by him; but he is quite willing to impart his knowledge to others 
if he is patronised, and his private interest protected. Dubraj is not ambitious, and he is quite willing to teach 
his fellow-weavers the art of setting the loom to a desired pattern if he gets a monthly pay of Rs30 or Rs4o. It 
would ae seem necessary to offer this patronage to Dubraj if the art industry of Moorshedabad is to be kept alive 
and revived. 
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We will allude to the subjects of the introduction of fugitive dyes, of poor and‘untwisted silk, and of heavy 
sizing, later on. The practices that have thus come into existence by virtue of modern taste ‘and foreign com- 
petition, result in the utter collapse of most articles after washing. Good weavers, however, resist the temptation 
to these practices, and although they have to turn out ‘“‘decent patterns,” they prove genuine and lasting. No. 4 (94) 
represents a savz woven by Dubraj in one month. It will stand any amount of washing, though modern; no 
aniline colours being used, nor any sugar, to improve the look. 

The decline in taste cannot be helped. Our ladies will not wear sarzs of ‘“‘clumsy patterns,” and they are 
content to have cheaper sarzs, because “decent patterns” cannot be made dear. But the taste that looks for 
cheapness even at the sacrifice of economy is certainly vicious, and an improvement in this direction is possible. 

5. Want or PatronaGe.—The spread of English education is bringing about socialistic ideas which are 
least helpful to the growth of art. Colourless piece-goods are the favourite objects of patronage among the 
educated Indians. Even Indian ladies are beginning to admire Persian lawns and their mu/mu/s in preference to 
ready-made savzs. They tack black or brown ribbons to their edges and wear them as sarzs. ‘The spread of 
Puritanic ideas in religion, which at one time did such harm to European art, is now doing the same harm in India. 
Socialism and Puritanism are noticeable only too distinctly in the garments worn by the educated natives of India. 
The rich zemindar now avoids the shawl turban, and prefers wearing a satin or alpacca head-piece, the fashionable 
turban of modern Bengal; while the poor clerk strives every nerve to save his five rupees to buy a similar head- 
dress, and stand side by side at the polling booth in a municipal election and appear as decently and respectably 
clad as the zemindar. Modern art, to quote the words of the writer of the article on the decline of Indian taste, 
in the last February number of the zneteenth Century, “like a socialistic rég¢me, smells of what is vulgar, and 
underbred and coarse, and, worse still, unlettered and superficial.” Such being the state of the native zsthetic 
taste, there is no wonder that for some years past the only high-priced savzs that Dubraj has made has been for 
the European officials at Berhampur, to whom these high-priced sarzs are really of no practical use. 


Il.—LOCALITIES. 

What is commonly and everywhere known as “ Berhampur silk” is manufactured in four different centres. 
These are—Baluchar, Mirzapur, Khagra, and Islampur,—all in the district of Moorshedabac. Besides 
these four principal centres there are hundreds of villages throughout the district where pierced cocoons 
are employed for obtaining a coarse thread used in making maz¢kas, of which the trade is very extensive. In large 
towns, such as Kandi and Beldanga, also, a few looms are employed for local use. 

(1) Baluchar is about 14 miles north of Berhampur, on the river Bhaghirathi. Azimgunge, the terminus of 
a small branch of the East Indian Railway, is on the opposite side of the river. Baluchar and Azimgunge are 
both very rich towns, being inhabited by a large number of Jain merchants, some of whom are silk merchants. 
Bisen Chand Babu and Khetu Babu are the principal exporters of silk goods. There is no weaving done at 
Baluchar or Azimgunge, but only in the neighbouring villages. These are Bahadurpur, Amaipara, Ramnapara, 
Ramdahar, Baligram, Bagdahar, Beliapokhur, Amdahar, and Ransagar. Of these, Bahadurpur is the most 
famous, being the native place of Dubraj, who is the only surviving master-weaver of the village. The weavers 
of sar7s come to Dubraj from the other villages, to get their looms adjusted. At Bahadurpur also is produced the 
best fabrics, although there are only six looms in the village, all owned by Dubraj. The articles made in these 
villages are—Baluchar éutedar sari [No. 4 (9)]; ve7ya, with or without gold embroidery; mekh/a, with or 
without gold embroidery; shawls; scarfs [No. 5 (10)]; chedis; banhus; churis [No. 1 (6)]; and charkhana 
[No. 1 (4)]. These and other fabrics will be described later on. 

(2) Mirzapur and the neigbouring villages near Jangipur are still more retired and difficult of access. In point 
of art Mirzapur is only next in importance to Baluchar. ‘The decline of the industry in these villages is not so 
marked as in those near Baluchar, the principal reason being that only “decent” articles are manufactured in them, 
such as are still in fashion and use among the rich in Bengal. The articles made in these villages are—dhotzs 
with or without borders; sarzs with two or three long borders [No. 2 (8)j; sors; alwans; gown pieces, 
plain or twilled [No. 1 (5)]; 4orahs; handkerchiefs, plain or bordered; chedis of superior quality; and 
hawat goods (silk muslin) of various descriptions [No. 1 (12)].Mrityunjay Sarkar of Gankar, Mirzapur, is the 
principal man in these villages. The goods are almost invariably brought to Berhampur for sale to the local 
Bengalee, up-country or European merchants, or to shop-keepers, or to private individuals. 

(3) Khagra is a portion of Berhampur. It produces—chelis; dhotis; jors; rekhis [No. 1 (1)]; 
dharis [No. 6 (11)]; chaukaras [No. 1 (2)]; matras [No. 1 (3)|; pAudtkat handkerchiefs [No. 6 (13)]; and 
banhus [No.1 (7)]. Printing of handkerchiefs { No. 7 aa) and namabalis [ No. 7 (15)] used to be done at Khagra, 
but £orahs are now imported to Cossipur, Santipur, and Bombay for this purpose, and printing is now done only 
occasionally to order in this district. The principal manufacturer and wholesale merchant of this centre is Baboo 
Sasi Bhusan Chowdhry of Berhampur. The.other wholesale merchants are Kalidas Premji, Dharam See Kanji, 
and Gopal Dass Makundalal, all of Berhampur. 

(4) Islampur Chak is in the interior of the district and still more difficult of access. The principal articles 
made here are—poorer classes of orahs and chelis; dhotis; matkas, white, with ot without borders, 
yeliow, and chequered[ No. 6 (16)]. The principal manufacturer and local dealer of this centre is Bata Krishna Ranu. 
The goods find their way chiefly to Berhampur. The finer matkas used in Bengal are not made in this district, 
but mainly at Mirgunge, in the district of Rajshahye. 

III.—DESTINATION. 

A small proportion of the fabrics just named is consumed in Bengal, the rest being exported to other 
provinces or to other countries. The different countries to which silk pieces are exported from India will be found 
tabulated in the report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce for 1889-90, and the table need 
not therefore be given here. But we may consider the details of the export to other provinces of India, and to 
some of the principal foreign countries. The costliest fabrics are used in Bengal Proper and in Assam, In 
Bengal only are the highly artistic products utilized. These are the Baluchar dutedars, dhotis, saris, ors, the 
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better classes of che/zs, gown pieces, hawaz goods, rekhis, scarfs, shawls, a/wans, charkhanas, and plain and bordered 
handkerchiefs. To Europe korahs only are exported. Printed handkerchiefs used to be exported from this 
district only a few years ago, but it is no longer done. To Bombay poor chedis are sent, also korahs for 
printing. To Rangoon are exported phultkat handkerchiefs and banhus. European prints and handkerchiefs 
of showy patterns, and of less price, are in Burmah gradually replacing Bengal articles. The banhu 
illustrated in No. 1 (7) is out of an old and decayed piece, the exportation of this style of danhus having 
ceased altogether. To the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab are sent matichurs or churis made out of 
matkas or korahs. To Arabia are sent dharis, chunkaras and matras. Reiyas and mekhilas, with or without 
gold embroidery, are sent to Assam. Chadders made in the style of the Eria-silk chadders of Assam manufacture, 
are woven out of mulberry silk-waste in this district and sent to Assam. To all parts of India where Maharattas 
live, matkas with or without fringe, white, coloured, or checked, are sent, and there is a very large trade in this 
article. The three firms of up-country merchants at Berhampur mentioned before trade chiefly in matkas. 
Korahs and chelis are exported to most parts of India. Chel’s are used for ceremonial purposes all over the 
country, and they are also used for lining purposes. 


IV.—CLASSIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION. 


The silk fabrics of Moorshedabad may be divided into four classes—(1) fabrics made with nzaksha looms, #.e., 
looms worked with “harness cords ;” (2) fabrics made with ordinary looms, z.¢., looms worked with ‘“ healds”’ 
only ; (3) dyed and printed fabrics ; and (4) fabrics ornamented with gold and silver threads. 


(I.) Fasrics MADE witH NaxsHa Looms— 


1. Baluchar butedar saris with anch/as or an ornamental end-piece. These sarzs are made to cubits long 
and 42 to 45 inches wide. The prices vary, according to the quality, from Ks1o to Rs50, For the cheaper 
articles untwisted and ill-sorted raw silk is used; the number of threads in the warp is fewer, the web loosely 
woven, the dyes used are fugitive, and finally the appearance is maintained by heavy starching, of which sugar 
forms an important factor. A cheap savz can be woven in a week; a valuable one takes three or four months in 
weaving. 

2. Baluchar dutedar with kalkas or extra ornamentation only in the four corners, without an anchla. The 
prices vary from #s 8 to Rs 4o, the pieces are same size, and descriptions correspond to those of (1). 

3. Shawls with ornaments only at the borders and corners, or all over the ground. The ground is of twilled 
pattern and white, the ornaments either white or ash coloured. They are made six cubits by three cubits, and the 
prices vary from Rs 40 to Rs 50, there being no inferior qualities in demand. These are woven by Dubraj alone. 
He would not set the loom for making shawls and scarfs for any one else. Dubraj has also woven shawls with 
religious texts in the place of ornaments, but he does not do it now, as the operation of weaving requires that the 
cloth-beam should be below the level of the navel, which is a sacrilege. 

4. Scarfs [No. 5 (10)] are made in the same style as shawls, only much smaller. The quality is always the 
same, the price varying with the length, the width being one foot. Each square foot costs a rupee. 

The products of the Moorshedabad naksha loom represent a class of Indian artistic fabrics inferior only to 
those made at Benares and Kashmir. The competition with Kashmir products does not affect the sale of Moor- 
shedabad goods, as rich people who use wearing apparel made of shawl in the cold weather, use silks in the hot 
weather. But the competition with Benares gold embroidered sarzs affects the sale of Baluchar éu¢edars most 
injuriously, as the Benares articles are not only better, but actually comparatively cheaper. Very decent Benares 
saris can be had for Rs 30 or Rs 40, although the price sometimes goes up to Rs 500 for a piece. A Hindu lady, if 
she can afford to use Benares sarzs, will not look at anything else on high days and holy days. 


(II.) Strk Fasprics MADE witH OrpInARY Looms— 


A.—Plain fabrics either white, unbleached or dyed— 

a. Those made with reeled silk :-— 

5. Gown pieces.—The thread is of superior quality and properly twisted and bleached. Gown pieces are 
usually woven plain, but sometimes they are twilled [No.1 (5)]. Occasionally the thread is dyed light blue. The 
dimensions are 10 yards by 42 or 45 inches. The price varies, according to quality, from Rs14 to Rs 35. 
They are used by European ladies for making dresses, and by Bengalis for making coats, chapkans, chogas, &c. 

6. Korahs.—This name applies to plain undyed silk pieces generally. The length varies from 5 yards to 50 
yards. The quality varies very much, the width of 42 inches sometimes containing only 1000 warp threads, and 
sometimes as many as 2,400. The price is regulated chiefly by the™number of threads in the warp. Korah 
properly means unbleached, although the pieces are usually washed and sized before they are exported. Un- 
bleached thread, however, is often used, and the pieces are sent away sized, but not washed. The price varies from 
8 annas to Re 1-8 per yard. The export of sorahs increased for a few years, but this year it has fallen quite suddenly 
owing, it is said, to the altered condition of sterling exchange. Inferior orahs are used chiéfly for lining purposes. 

7. Handkerchiefs.—These are made either plain or bordered. The best Mirzapur handkerchief (2 feet by 
2 feet) costs Re 1. Poor ones may be had at 4 annas (say, 6d.) each, and they are smaller. 

8. Alwans or chadders worn double by Bengalis. These are made 6 yards long and 13 yards wide, and 
are thicker than £ovah or gown-pieces. They are usually twilled. “The demand for these is extremely limited, 
and the price varies from Rs 25 to Rs 35. 

9. Plain white dhotzs and jors (t.e.. dhotis and chadders to match, woven in the same pieces) have still a 
considerable sale in Bengal for ceremonial purposes. Parents on the marriage of their children, and high-class priests, 
wear jors, and plain silk dhotzs are worn by widows. A jor usually costs about Rs 16, and a good dhotz about 
Hs 10. The length of a dhotz is 10 cubits, and of a jor 15 cubits, and the width 45 inches. 

10. Mekhlas.—These are pieces of korah which are exported to Assam, and there made into ladies’ skirts, 
and are generally embroidered with gold thread. 
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b. Those made with silk waste— 
11. Plain matkas.—These are very coarse-looking stuffs, worn by elderly men and by widows among 
Maharattas and by poorer Bengalis. The length is 8 to 10 cubits and the width 40 to 45 inches, and the price 
varies from Hs 3 to Rs 5 per piece. 

12. Chadders exported to Assam and made in the style of the Eria-silk chadders of Assam; also dyed chadders 
used to a small extent locally in this district. They cost Rs 4 or Rs 5 each. 


B.—Striped fabrics— 

13. Rekhis and ruled gown pieces [ No. 1 (1)].—The latter are sometimes made to order, being ‘“ English 
looking.” As the loom has to be specially arranged for this fabric, nothing less than 50 yards is available by 
special ordering. If 2,000 threads are used in the warp, the price of the 50 yards will be Rs 100, the width being 
42 inches. It is possible to turn out almost any pattern from the Moorshedabad loom so long as Dubraj is alive, 
but of the more complicated patterns, at least 100 yards of the fabric must be ordered at one time, if a new 
pattern is desired. This is one difficulty in the way of improvement. 

14. Dharis—This is one of the standard patterns like the rekhz, chaukara and matra[No. 6 (11)]. The 
differences are only in colour. According to colour of the widest stripe, a dhart may be red, yellow, 
green, purple, or éanesh—chocolate. They are made 10} yards long and 42 inches wide, and are always 
of the same quality, being sold at Rs. 16 per piece. About 400 pieces are exported annually, chiefly to Arabia. 
Striped silk muslins, called hawaz dures, also fall under this class [No. 1 (12)]. 

C.—Checked fabrics— 

15.—Chaukaras | No. 1(2).—These are also exported chiefly to Arabia, about 600 pieces annually. -The 
dimensions are the same as in the case of dharzs, and the price Rs. 17 - 14 per piece, except where the prevailing 
colour is purple, when the price is Rs.18-5 per piece. A chaukara is red, yellow, green, purple or danesh, 
according to the colour of the squares which are most prominent, z.e., where the web is made of warp and weft 
threads of the same colour. 

16.—Matras are striped like dharvs, but the stripes are studded with little squares, arranged in rows [ No. 1 (3)]. 
The dimensions are the same as in 14 and 15, and the price Re. 1 more per piece than for chaukaras; the demand 
for the matras and the rekfzs is very small, only about 30 pieces being made annually. 

17. Phultkat handkerchiefs | No. 6 (13) |.—These are also made of five colours besides dark blue, and they are 
made for export to Rangoon. ‘The trade in this article is fast dying out. There are fifteen handkerchiefs to each 
piece, costing Rs. 19; the handkerchiefs are 1 yard square. 

18. Charkhanas {No.1 (4)|—These were made originally at Chandrakona and the neighbouring villages in 
Jehanabad, and not in this district at all. The silk industry, however, of Jehanabad has perished, and charkhanas 
are now made near Baluchar for the use of the Jain ladies of Baluchar and Azimgunge, among whom it is a 
favourite pattern. The pieces are made 4o inches wide, and the price is Re. 1 - 8 per yard. 

19. Checked matkas| No. 6 (16) are coarse sarzs used by Mahratta women; they are made 83 yards long and 
45 inches wide, the price varying from Rs. 5 to Rs.7 per savz._ The trade in this, as in the other matkas, is con- 
siderable, and European imitation of the checked kind was attempted, as has been already mentioned. 

D.—Bordered fabrics— 

20. Saris { No. 2 (8)] with two or three borders lengthwise ; these are more in favour with Bengali ladies than 
Baluchar butedars. The price varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 18. 

21. Dhotis—These are made in the same style as saris, only the borders are narrower, and never three 
running lengthwise, as in No. 2 (8). 

22. ors, t.e., dhotis and chadders to match, woven in the same piece. Bordered jors have usually coloured 
grounds used for bridal purposes ; the cheé/z-sari for a bride and the chedi-jor for a bridegroom are of superior 
quality, the former costing as much as Rs. 20, and the latter Rs.25. But very inferior che/zs are in high demand, 
as they are used on funeral and other occasions for making presents to Brahmans. Chelzs are also used in Parsee 
religious ceremonials, and the cheapest che/7s made in this district are made for the Parsees. They are in seven- 
yard pieces, and they cost only Re. 1-10 to Rs. 2 a-piece. When it is remembered that the material used is pure 
silk, the worthlessness of the stuff can be imagined. 

24. Reyias.—These are made for Assam, and are sometimes embroidered with gold thread before they are 
sent away, or the embroidering is done after their arrival in Assam. They are used by Assamese women as upper 
garments. They are 43 yards long and 22 inches wide, the two ends being ornamented with coloured borders. 

25. Handkerchiefs are also made with borders, as has been already mentioned. 

26. Matkas are also made with coloured borders. 


(11I.) Printep Fasrics— . 


27. The art of printing korahs for making handkerchiefs, scarfs, and namabalis, or chadders containing 
religious texts, as in No. 7 (15) no longer exists in this district. Cotton printing is still practised to a small extent, 
and printed silk can be therefore still made to order. No. 7 (14a and 146) represents handkerchiefs, the one 
made out of a very poor piece of korah, and the other of a better piece. 

28. Banhus [No.1 (7)]and churts or matichurs (No. 1 (6)] are made by tying strong knots at small distances 
according to the required pattern, and dyeing the pieces of korahs or matkas, The pieces are afterwards dried 
and washed, and the knots loosened. White spots or rings are formed at the points where the knots were made. 
If coloured spots or rings are desired, the strings with which the knots are made are first dyed in that particular 
colour before the tying of the knots. The colour of the strings is imprinted on the cloth at the points where the 
knots are made. Banhus and churis are used in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab for making skirts. 
Turbans are also made of these materials ; there is consequently a large trade in them. 

(1V.) Gotp EmsrormpEry.— 

This is a domestic industry among the Jain ladies of Azimgunge and Baluchar, and the Mahomedan 
ladies of the city of Moorshedabad. There are a few professional embroiderers also, chiefly employed 
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at Baluchar in embroidering the veyzas and mekhlas sent to Assam. The style of the embroidery may be 
judged from No. 8 (17), which represents a purse; the embroidery in this particular case happens to be on cotton. A 
piece of embroidered reyza or mekhia costs Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. The embroidery is not always done on Moor- 
shedabad silk, nor necessarily even on silk. Velvet is oftener chosen for plain silk for this purpose, and velvet is 
an imported article. 

There are thus altogether about thirty classes of silk fabrics manufactured in Moorshedabad. One, 
distinguished by its lightness—/awaz—has been mentioned, but combinations of that term denote special fabrics 
under certain of the classes. Thus a very fine textured silk gauze made into a chadder is a hawat chadder; a 
very fine gauze made into a sarz is a hawai sari; and so there are hawaz pieces also, with which coats for summer 
wear are made. No. 1 (12) represents awaz dure or striped silk muslin, which is a favourite article for summer 
wear among the rich in Moorshedabad. Silk hose and £amarbunds (belts) used to be manufactured extensively 
in this district, but there are no weavers who can make them now. No. 1 (18) represents a fragment of a Lamarbund. 


V.—DYEING. 


The colours chiefly used in the artistic fabrics of Moorshedabad are five—red, yellow, green, purple, and 
banesh or chocolate, besides white. There is, properly speaking, no black dye. What is called black 
is simply deep indigo or deep chocolate. To dye the silk black it is put several times in the indigo vat. Where 
the deep chocolate black is wanted (the border in No. 4), the silk thread is first dipped in a vat containing 
a mixture of sazyz (crude sodium carbonate) and anatto. The thread so dyed with anatto colour is put in a vat 
containing lac dye. It is now dyed deep red. A third dyeing with indigo finishes the operation. Light colours 
generally are in rare use. although the cost of dyeing thread light is less than dyeing it deep. 

Bleaching is done before dyeing except when anatto is used, when bleaching and dyeing are performed in the 
same operation by boiling the thread in a mixture of sazjzand anatto. The bleaching is done by boiling the thread 
in water in which the ashes of banana trees and carbonate of soda are added. After about a quarter of an hour's 
boiling, the thread is washed thoroughly before putting it in a tepid solution of alum preparatory to dyeing, except 
when anatto is used, when no previous mordant is required. In the process of bleaching silk loses a quarter of 
its weight. 

Gonen.—Thes is the only native dye in use in this district which is not fast. The fast green is known in 
other parts of India, but not in Moorshedabad. The thread taken out of alum is boiled in a decoction of dakosh 
(Adhatodia Vasica), to which a quantity of saw-dust of the jackwood (Artocarpus integrifolia) is added. The thread 
is then taken out and dried, and afterwards put in a solution of light indigo. Usually 24 ounces of bleached silk 
weighs 26 ounces when it is dyed. In the rainy weather when silk is dyed green it becomes heavier, z.¢., 24 
ounces of bleached silk become 28 ounces. This difference does not occur in the case of the other dyes. To dye 
a seer of bleached silk green costs Re. 1 - 2. 

Yellow.—The bleached thread prepared with alum is put in a solution of orange-peel dust. Saw-dust of 
bakam (Cesalpina Sappan) wood is sometimes added. Unbleached thread is put in a solution made with sazjz 
and anatto and boiled, and then washed. No alum is used in these. The bleached silk is put in a solution 
made with lodh (Symplocos racemosa) wood and boiled, a little anatto dust being added to the mixture. 
These three processes produce three different shades of yellow, none of which is pure yellow. The cost in every 
case is 8 annas per seer. 

Purple.—The thread prepared with alum is put in lac dye, and afterwards in a solution of indigo. The lac 
dye used is weak, dyeing the thread light red costing 6 annas per seer, and the subsequent blueing 17 annas per 
seer. 

Blue.—Blue colour is rarely employed, as it costs Rs. 2 per seer to dye blue, indigo being the costliest dye 
in use. Very deep indigo, called black, costs still more, as it requires two, three or more successive dyeings in 
the indigo vat. 

Banesh or chocolate.—The thread prepared with alum is put in lac dye, which then becomes red. The 
thread so dyed is put in a weak solution of indigo. This costs 17 annas per seer of bleached silk. 

Pink is simply light red, and dyeing of bleached silk pink costs 12 annas per seer. 

Red.—The thread prepared with alum is first dyed with lac, and subsequently dyed with turmeric. This also 
costs Re. 1 - 4 per seer, like green. 

The use of bright but fugitive aniline colours has become the rule in most weaving establishments in this 
district, as the demand is growing for cheap and bright-looking articles. The addition of sugar with the sizing 
also improves the look at the sacrifice of the silk fibres. 


VI.—WEAVING AND ITS SUBSIDIARY OPERATIONS. 


The tools and appliances used in sorting and twisting thread and in weaving are of the cheapest description, 
the whole set costing less than Rs. 10. Weaving being gntirely confined to the poor, the appliances in use are 
most appropriate, the introduction of power looms and machinery of complicated and expensive nature being 
beyond the means of native weavers. One serious objection to the introduction of power-looms, even in the case 
of plain, striped, or checked piece-goods, is the unevenness of the Bengal raw silk. The raw silk used by weavers 
is again particularly uneven, being reeled in the native fashion. Theuse of this silk is resorted to on account of 
its cheapness, the native reeled raw being Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 per seer, when the filature reeled raw is Rs.12. Even 
for making high-priced articles, not only in Moorshedabad, but also in Benares, cheap raw silk is employed. The 
subsequent sorting of the thread, which costs 8 annas per seer, helps to make the thread look fairly even, but this 
evenness is insufficient for mechanical throwsting and weaving. In addition to the two-fold advantage of little 
outlay and possibility of using a cheaper material without any corresponding disadvantage, there is the third 
advantage of cheap labour, which makes the introduction of machinery, for the artistic fabrics at least, quite 
superfluous. The introduction of the Jacquard loom will no doubt do away with the ‘“‘ draw-boy,” but the “ draw-. 
boy” in Moorshedabad is paid only Rs. 4 a month, while even with the Jacquard loom artistic fabrics cannot be 
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woven very much faster than with the Naksha loom of Moorshedabad. Where real art is required, even with the 
Jacquard loom, the French weaver cannot produce cheap articles to meet the popular demand, and a parallel state 
of affairs to that which prevails in this country, and which M. Jonnart, in his recent report on the crisis through 
which the silk trade in France is at present passing, forcibly styles the ‘democratisation de l’etoffe de soie,” is the 
cause of the decline of the French artistic fabrics of silk. The introduction of power looms in this country for 
plain piece-goods will have to be done if our weavers have to compete with foreigners as they are doing, but it will 
have to be preceded by the introduction of the annual cocoons and of better processes of reeling ; but for artistic 
fabrics the Jacquard loom will be found superfluous in a country where labour is so cheap. 

SorTinG or “ PHERAN.”—Delicacy of touch is the only criterion employed in sorting the raw or dyed silk, 
according to the thickness of the thread at different parts. The skein of raw or dyed silk is put loosely round a 
bamboo cage-like arrangement variously called foétz, nata, or chorki. The end is found out by the person 
employed in sorting, generally a woman or a boy, and attached to another cage-like arrangement called the /ataz, 
and the /ataz twirled round and round with one hand while the thread passes through the fingers of the other 
hand. Whenever a thread of a different thickness is perceived, it is gathered on to another /ataz. Three or four 
/atais are used, according to the carefulness with which the sorting is done. To enable the po/tz to turn round 
and round on its axis while the thread is worked off on to the /a/azs, it is loosely planted in a hole made in the 
floor or on a brick. 

Twistinc.—This is also performed with a very inexpensive arrangement, but the operation costs Rs. 2 for 
every seer of silk twisted. Here one may suppose the introduction of throwsting machinery may prove useful. 
But the unevenness of the raw silk used is a fatal objection to this. Even the filature reeled Bengal raw is found 
an objectionable article in European throwsting establishments. Four persons are employed in twisting a seer of 
silk for a whole day, one giving twist to the ends of the threads hanging before him by rubbing the sticks of the 
takurs, or weights attached to these ends, successively between his palms; the second and third persons are 
employed in walking up and down with the ends of the twisted threads towards the person who is engaged in 
gathering the twisted thread on to a /ataz. One, two, or more threads are twisted together, according to the 
purpose for which they are required. The do/ is made of little U-shaped pieces of cane tied to a long horizontal 
piece of cane or bamboo which rerts on two posts. Each of the ¢hhaks consists of two horizontal pieces of 
bamboo, g inches apart, resting on posts fixed to the ground, a number of glass rings being tied to the horizontal 
pieces. The untwisted thread from the /ataz passes along the iron guide called the /ozbangri khuntz, and is 
carried up to the first U of the do/, from which it is passed through the first glass rings of the top bamboo pieces 
of the ¢Aaks, and is brought back through the first glass rings of the bottom bamboo pieces of the ¢#haks to the 
second U, where it is broken and tied to a ¢akur. Other pieces of thread are similarly passed through the other 
U’s of the do/s and the rings of the ¢hhaks, and their free ends attached to ¢akurs. The man twisting the threads 
judges by the height to which the ¢akurs have ascended (z.e., by the shortening of the threads by twisting) 
whether he has twisted enough. 

Twisted thread is used only for the warp, and never for the weft. Even for the warp untwisted thread is 
used for cheap articles. 

Warprinc.—According to the quality of the stuff, 1,000, 1,200, 1,500, 1,800, 2,000, 2,200, or 2,400 threads 
are arranged side by side on the warp. The length of the warp is, as a rule, 50 to 100 yards, so that 5, 10, or 20 
pieces of the same pattern may be turned out without disturbing the loom, one after another. The alternate 
threads are separated in the warp in the manner illustrated in fig. 2, page 64, of the “ Textile Manufactures and 
the Costumes of the People of India,” by Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S., &c,, 1866. The threads are 
discharged from /atazs and adjusted by means of sticks, each ending in a little glass ring firmly fixed to the end 
of the stick. For Baluchar dutedar and for plain piece-goods of the same colour, the warping is easily done, 
threads of the same colour being used. For sarzs and dhotzs with borders, and for striped and checked fabrics, 
the threads are arranged according to the different colours required, and to secure the “lease” or plane of 
separation of the different coloured threads, smooth bamboo laths are used, which cross the warp at different 
intervals. The warp is wound round on to the yarn beam along with these laths. For checked patterns, such as 
chaukara, where threads of five or six colours are used, as many as 200 joas or laths are used for each ¢ana or 
warp. The laths are used for plain fabrics—also to keep the two sets of threads for the two daws or ‘‘ healds” 
distinct throughout their length. 

CHARGING OF SPpooLs.—Sorting of raw, bleached or dyed silk is done for the weft also, the sorted thread 
being gathered in /a¢azs. Two or more threads of raw, bleached, or dyed silk are used without any twist for the 
weft. The wol’s or spools are charged with the weft threads with the help of a charka or wheel. The wheel 
turns an iron rod (to the ends of which the o/s are attached) very fast by means of a piece of twine which is put 
round the wheel and the middle part of the rod. To keep the thread in its position, it is made to pass through 
the groove of an upright piece of wood placed in front of and between the pivots on which the iron rod is placed. 
As the wheel is turned and the spools spin round and round, the /atazs become gradually discharged on to 
successive apools. 

Weavinc with “ Heaps” onty.—When the warp is got ready on the beam and the spools are charged, 
weaving operations commence. The threads of the warp are first successively passed through the dents of the 
“reed” or sanha and tied to another beam in lumps according to the different colours of the threads. When the 
warp is thus stretched between the two beams, the reed-frame or dakti being suspended between, the “healds” 
are arranged. Every time the loom is adjusted “ healds” have to be made. A “heald” or daw consists of a 
slender stick (shir) and a thicker stick (dangt) at the top arranged side by side, and a thicker stick (damgz), a 
slender stick (shzv) and a batten of wood (uéthas) at the bottom. Between these two sets of sticks a cord is 
arranged in loops crossed in the middle where the particular threads of the warp meant for this particular heald 
are made to lie. In other words, the cord of the heald is made to pass successively through the proper threads, 
the cord being fastened at each passage through the warp to the top or the bottom sticks. Passing the warp 
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through the reed and making the healds take up such time, that when there is a considerable demand for a par- 
ticular fabric, the loom is never made to be without warp, other threads being tied to the ends of the old threads 
at the yarn beam, and the weaving continued without disturbing the arrangements of the healds and the reed. 
When the threads of the warp are of the same colour, only two healds are used as a rule, so that the alternate 
threads of the warp may be raised and the others depressed, and a “shed” formed for the conveyance of the 
shuttle carrying a spool. In weaving Baluchar dutedar, however, where also the warp is of one colour, four healds 
are used, as a rule, to effect a cleaner separation of the alternate threads. The difference of colour in the border 
arises, in the case of the Baluchar duéedar, from the use of different coloured weft threads, whereas, in the case of 
saris and dhotis, the difference of colour in the border is in the warp, thread of the same colour being used for the 
weft. In making checked patterns the warp is made of threads of different colours, and more than one shuttle 
also is used for putting different coloured threads in the weft. 

The general arrangement of the looms used in Moorshedabad for making plain fabrics, checkered patterns, 
dhotis and saris with or without borders, is very like that of hand-looms used in any other country. The whole 
framework is rectangular, about 6 feet long and 4 feet wide, and it consists of the following parts :— 

1. Four £huntzs or upright posts a yard high fixed in the ground at the four corners of the loom. 

2. Two kol-khuntts or short posts, about 2 inches high, placed just in front of the near £huntzs, which are 

the pivots for the cloth-beam. 

3. The kol-naroj or cloth-beam is placed on the £o/-khuntis. To it is attached a bamboo lever which helps 
to stretch the warp, this lever being fastened with a rope to the deshkarmar khuntt. 

4. The bishkarmar khunt: is an iron hook fixed in the ground. At this spot is the Art-god Bishwakarmar 
(literally, the architect of the universe) worshipped by the weaver with great ceremony once a year, and 
daily he bows down before this hook in commencing the day’s work. : 

5. Two éahus or shafts placed lengthwise on the four £huntis, on which are placed loosely the tha/a-bajus or 
chala-bazjus, t.e., moving battens. 

6. From these battens are suspended the doft7, or the reed-frame, and the pulleys to which the daws are 
attached. 

7. The doktz, or reed-frame, consists of two battens, between the grooves of which lie the “ reed” or shana. 
The dents of the shana are actually made of the common reed. There are 1,000, 1,200; 1,500, 1,800, 
2,000, 2,200, or 2,400 dents according to the quality of the fabric intended to be made. As the cloth 
is woven, the dot is further and further removed along with the ¢ha/a-dajzus until the weaver finds it 
inconvenient to reach the “shed.” To the yarn-beam is fixed an iron lever, which is worked to loosen 
the warp. The bamboo lever of the cloth-beam is then worked to take up the cloth that has been 
woven, the lever re-attached to the dzshkarmar khuntz, and the weaving is continued, the ¢ala-bazus 
with the doktz being brought closer to the weaver. 

8. The dahir naroj, warp or yarn-beam, is suspended with two two ropes tied to the top of the off posts, 
being about 6 inches above ground and beyond the off posts, but resting against them. 

g. The pasha-nardi, or treadles, which are attached to the healds with ropes crossing each other as they go 
up, are situated under ground, so that the weaver sitting on the ground can reach the treadles with his 
feet. It requires a good deal of practice to work the healds with the treadles. The toes of the weaver 
are alone used in this operation. The healds containing threads of a particular colour have to be put up 
and others lowered. The weaver knows the particular treadles which have to be worked with his toes 
to bring this about. The treadles are simply bamboo sticks fixed at one end and free at the other, to 
the middle of which are attached the strings which work the healds. The long fulcrum (garkhile) to 
which the treadles are successively attached is placed between two wooden pivots, called garkhas, fixed 
to the bottom of the pit. On the other end of the pit, between the free ends of the treadles, are a 
number of upright bamboo sticks called darkathis, which keep the treadles from interfering with one 
another. 

10. The satanz is a bow-shaped bamboo stick with a pin at each end, which keeps the cloth stretched breadth- 
wise as it is woven, the pins being fixed to the “ selyages.” 

11. When the weaving of a piece is finished, a blunt knife almost as broad as it is long, called shzfz, is worked 
breadthwise to and fro on the top or reverse side of the piece. This is done to make the cloth more 
homogenous and look thicker. 

Sizinc.—A thin paste made of parched rice is then put on the same side of the piece and worked in with the 
shipi to give a sizing to the stuff. The addition of sugar to the size has already been mentioned. Sizing is also 
practised to make some of the stuffs heavier. The weavers themselves are opposed to weighting, as the local 
sale even of piece-goods is all conducted on three principles :—(1) According to the number of the threads in the 
warp, which are actually counted by dealers; (2) by the length of the stuff, and (3) by the regularity and other 
excellence of the web. Dealers in Calcutta, however, who buy certain qualities of piece-goods, such as dharis 
and chaukaras, require that the pieces should be of certain weights. An unsized piece of chawkara, for instance, 
to yards long and 42 inches wide, weighs, if the piece is of good quality (2,000 shanas), about 10 ounces exactly. 
The Calcutta dealers, however, want that this particular quality should weigh 12} ounces per piece. Very much 
inferior stuffs, such, for instance, as weigh 7 ounces a-piece unsized, are made, as a rule, to weigh likewise 12} 
ounces, for the benefit not of the weavers, but of dealers who trade with other countries or other parts of India, or 
with buyers who judge a piece by its touch and look. 

Weavinc witH “NaxsHa” Looms.—The arrangement of the loom used for making Baluchar dutedars, 
shawls, and scarfs is somewhat different. The cloth-beam is placed on two pillars or platforms, the weaver sitting 
on a plank resting on the same pillar alongside the cloth-beam, his legs going between, and his feet working the 
treadles which are fixed in the floor at one end in the same manner as the treadles are fixed in the pit in the case 
of the ordinary loom. The warp-beam is also placed on the floor, being slightly elevated with two pivots. Thus 
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the warp runs up in a slant from the warp-beam to the cloth-beam, instead of horizontally, as is the case of the 
ordinary loom. The use of four healds where two only is essentially necessary, has been already mentioned. 
The essential peculiarity of this loom is in the presence of the shzra&, or a large number of strong twines running 
across and above the warp just beyond the healds. Each of these twines is attached below to certain number of 
threads in the warp by means of long loops of strong thread suspended vertically from the twines and allowing 
one, two or more warp threads to pass through each, according to the figure intended to be brought out. Above 
the twines are attached two nakshas or sets of harness cords, which the draw-boy sitting beyond the twines on an 
elevated platform manipulates, and brings up each time a number of twines, which in their turn raise, by means of 
the loops, the required thread of the warp. To make the “sheds” on this side the reed distinct, two nangits, or 
plough-shaped wooden wedges suspended from the ceiling by ropes, are thrust in by the weaver among the twines. 
He then passes the little sticks called shzr£zs [not “spools” put in shuttles] charged with coloured weft threads 
through the “sheds,” along the whole width of the piece, corresponding to the different du¢s or figures. When 
the coloured threads for the du¢s have been once passed, the manglis are withdrawn while the reed is pressed 
home to the web, the treadles worked, and the shuttle passed once to lay one thread of the ground weft. The. 
reed is again worked, and then the draw-boy manipulates the cords of the zakshas which govern the elevation of 
the warp for the two borders only. The mang/is are again thrust in to bring the two sheds on the two sides (for 
the borders) distinctly up, and then the two sticks with coloured threads meant for the two borders are passed 
through the sheds once. Another weft thread for the ground is then put in with the shuttle. These three sets 
of operations go on throughout the weaving. Asa rule, there are two nakshas for the borders, two for the dzts, 
two for the anch/a or the ornamental end piece, and one for the beginning and finishing up. The draw-boy 
manipulates a “harness cord” for the éz¢s, the weaver puts in a thread for the dz¢s. At the next operation, viz., 
the putting in of a weft thread for the ground, the draw-boy does nothing; then the draw-boy manipulates a 
harness cord for the border, while the weaver puts in a thread for the border. At the next operation again the 
draw-boy does nothing, while the weaver passes the shuttle to put in another weft thread for the ground. At 
each operation, therefore, time is spent by the weaver not only in his own manipulations, but also in watching 
those of the boy. For richer designs as many as fourteen zakshas are sometimes employed. It is easy, there- 
fore, to imagine how a piece 5 yards long and 42 inches wide can take as long as six months for a weaver and his 
boy to weave, beginning at the adjusting of the loom and ending in the completion of the first piece, for even in 
the case of the figured patterns 5, 10, and sometimes 20 pieces are turned out before allowing a readjustment of 
the loom. 
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1.—1 (a & 6).—Rekhis (old and new styles). 2.—Chaukara. 3(a & 6).—Matras (old and new styles). 4 (a, 4, ¢, d, & e).— 
Charkhanas.. 5.—Twilled gown piece. 6-—Churi. 7—Banhu. 12.—Hawai duré. 18.—Belting net. 
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3.—(9a2) BALUCHAR Butedar Sari (OLD STYLE). 
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NOTES ON AN AHMEDABAD CARVED SCREEN AND BRACKET. 
By Mr. HENRY E. M. JAMES, Bo.C.S. 


At page 127 of Volume I. of this Journal, a short allusion was made to the wood-carvers of Gujarat, in 
Western India, and illustrations were given of a portion of the Baroda screen at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, as well as of a beautiful carved pigeon house from Baroda. We now produce specimens of modern 
carving, executed at Ahmedabad, the capital of Gujarat, for Mr. H. E. M. James, Commissioner Northern Division 
of the Presidency of Bombay, from whom we have received the following interesting notes on the subject :— 

Wood-carving in Gujarat has been practised by the Hindus from time immemorial, and the suggestion in the 
Journal of Indian Art (Mr. B. A. Gupte, No. 16), that it was developed from the Buddhist art of carving in stone 
during the time of Moslem supremacy, seems scarcely tenable. Wood-carving, even amongst the Buddhists, always 
preceded stone, and the original wooden beams in the magnificent cave-temple at Karli, are found copied into stone in 
temples of a later date. It surely is alaw of mankind that they should evolve the more difficult art from work done in 
easier materials. Undoubtedly, during the time of Mahomedan rule, the art of the Hindu stone-cutter was utilised for 
the decoration of mosques, and the familiar ornaments of the cypress tree, the rose-water vase, and even the 
kalam-dan, or pen-holder, to be seen on every mosque in Gujarat, very probably have been reproduced later, even 
in purely Hindu buildings. But there are hundreds and thousands of carved houses in Gujarat, ancient as well as 
modern, in which the ornamentation is pure Hindu. Carving in that part of the country seems a born instinct, 
even with the lowest carpenter, and in the remotest villages. Whenever the local money-lender rebuilds his 
house, even on the cheapest specification, charming little bits of carved pillars and capitals in the verandah of the 
lower story and balconies and jalousies above, are inserted by the village artizans as a matter of course. The 
more wealthy banker adorns the whole frontage of his house with carved panels of teak or blackwood, a specimen 
of which has, I believe, been placed in the South Kensington Museum by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke. 

The screen on No. 9 was made for me by Chaku Buddhar of Panchpatti, near the Ka'lupur Gate in 
Ahmedabad, and its construction was in this wise. In the neighbouring town of Kaira stands a house erected 
not more than sixty years ago by the regimental dunnya, that is to say, the soldiers’ and Sepoys’ money-lender, 
from gains effected during the short term of years that Kaira was a military station. The house is now dilapidated 
and for sale, but the wealth of carving that was lavished on it still forms one of the sights of the town. In this 
house, along one side of a passage leading out of the central courtyard, stands the private chapel of the owner, 
the altar now, alas! reft of its image. The design of the wooden panels on the outside of this chapel appeared to 
me very pleasing, as well as different from any | had seen elsewhere, and I felt inclined to buy the fagade in its 
entirety. But new work would have been needed to fit the old, now black with age, into another house, and the 
tearing of the old panels away from the wall seemed to me like sacrilege. But I liked the design so much that, 
being in need of a screen, I employed Chaku, who had hitherto been known to me only as a skilful repairer of 
tables and chairs, to go down and copy one panel. Next I asked him to plana suitable frame to enclose it; so 
he returned to Kaira, and after studying the entrance door and pillars of the temple, brought me the design which 
is here reproduced. Ganpatti and the two attendant gods in the upper part, the elephants at the base, and the 
panels are copies. The rest of the details and the arrangement of the whole are entirely the artist’s own. Chaku 
himself proposed to mount the screen with an arch containing images of more gods, something like the apex of 
the bracket (vzde No. 11), but I thought that that would make the screen not only too expensive, but too high for 
my purpose, so he substituted a railing with little gods at each division. My original intention was to have the 
back of the screen quite plain; but as even the thickest and most seasoned teak is apt to warp in the dry season, 
I added a strong backing of teak bars, which | allowed him to carve at his discretion, and which, though it added 
slightly to the cost, made the rear, as well as the front, presentable. 

By far the best grained teak for carving purposes is not, in the Ahmedabad artist’s idea, that from Moulmein 
or Kanara. He prefers teak grown in the rugged forests of his own Gujarat, procured from the hilly country 
called the Dangs, between Surat and Khandesh. This wood, at any rate in large scantling, is now very rare. 
Chaku proceeded to Balsar near Surat, and selected a log warranted to have been lying there for five years. This 
he sawed into planks, and then commenced his work. aided by a little crowd of his nephews and cousins. The 
greater part of the carving was done with a hammer and sharp-pointed chisel, wielded by mere boys, the knife 
being called into requisition only for the finest portions of the figures. The entire work took about seven months 
to complete, during which time it was a source of great interest to visit the factory. Chaku’s house is situated in 
a narrow, evil-smelling alley, and the workshop was a little bare, dimly-lighted loft, the approach to which was 
through the lower room, past the horns of a motherly but ferocious cow, which, with its calf, was there tethered, 
and then up a perpendicular ladder, terminating in a trap door. Here the patient carvers worked, sitting or 
squatting on the floor, the only sight to cheer their eyes when they looked up being some English tailor’s fashion 
plates, with which Chaku had decorated his walls. 

Of the merits of the screen as a work of art | must leave others to judge. To me its most worthy feature is 
its thorough solidity and genuineness. There is no veneer or glue in it. The carving is not superficial, like so 
much of the North-West Province work, but deep, strong and clean to the bottom. At the same time the delicacy 
and lace-like texture of some of the details strike me as being remarkably beautiful. Only a few small ornaments 
are separate from the main structure, fastened on to it by screws or wooden pegs. The angels, for instance, I 
can call them nothing less, which are copied from the winged figures that support the cornice in the main court- 
yard of the house at Kaira, are separate. (One might think they were taken from some ancient British officer's 
tombstone, but they are to be found in all Jain and many Hindu sanctuaries). The figures against the top rail 
were also added later, at Chaku’s request. But the elephants, the base, the panels, the central door, the pillars, 
the cornice, the lintel, and the top rail, are all solid pieces of teak, fitted one into another. I have little doubt 
that had I given Chaku carte-d/anche, a still more beautiful screen might have been made. But I chose the 
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design with the least projecting ornament, as likely to travel better. In this respect it has fully answered my 
expectations, for the screen was sent from Ahmedabad to Karachi by rail and steamer, packed up in three cases, 
and though invoiced as cargo, and transhipped several times, it suffered no damage on the voyage worth 
mentioning. 

For die encouragement of the art, I should be very glad to be the intermediary between Chaku and any 
patron of wood-carving, who would like to order anything of the kind, and to send home patterns for him to 
choose from. Chaku makes beautiful photograph frames for the table at Rs16 each, in teak or blackwood (the 
latter is a little more expensive), inkstands, and other table ornaments. A large screen like mine may cost any- 
thing from Rs500 to Rs1500. Chaku will also make furniture, simple and solid, but that can be obtained at home. 
A mere working carpenter, and not a capitalist, he would require advances of money from time to time, to pay his 
workmen, and I would gladly undertake to dole out to him such advances, if anyone chose to send them. I can 
guarantee that he would turn out good work, and for cost price. 

The bracket (No. 11) is from the workshop of a capitalist firm, the celebrated Brothers Hatesingh, whose 
father built the well-known and magnificent Jain temple outside the Delhi Gate at Ahmedabad, at a cost of 25 
lakhs of rupees. These gentlemen employ carvers of their own, and their fabrics are therefore more expensive 
than Chaku’s. But their work is first-class, and they have received many medals at International Exhibitions. 
Messrs. Hatesingh have turned out a great deal of work for American millionaires, and show photographs of 
suites of rooms, in which the doors and doorways, furniture, cornices, &c., consist entirely of Ahmedabad carving. 
The bracket is scarcely done justice to by the photograph, which could not reproduce at a distance the finest and 
most exquisite bits of detail. With a rose-coloured fairy lamp placed in the shelf, the effect of the bracket is as 
pleasing at night as in the daytime. 

Messrs. Hatesingh have turned out a good deal of carpentry work for the new Palace of the Gaekwar at 
Baroda. They have also a carpet-weaving factory, where are manufactured the most sumptuous but at the same 
time the most expensive fabrics that can be imagined, none of which are available for the English public, as all 
are bespoken for America. Their deep, soft pile is made of wool selected in Ahmedabad, and dyed on the 
premises solely with vegetable dyes. Some of the designs are copied from old Bijapur and Persian examples, 
but an old Hindu in the employ of the firm can prepare patterns, intricate to a degree, and quite equal to any of 
the best medizeval work. The colours, the soft greys, the delicate blues, and old yellows and browns are per- 
fection. The British Raj is popularly supposed by Sir George Birdwood and others to have ruined Indian taste. 
In the case of the Ahmedabad carpets, the truth is exactly the reverse. The carpet factory was started by the 
firm on a small scale at first, entirely by convict boys taught in an English reformatory, and by men trained in 
English jails. When warned that the Americans required antique Eastern designs, and that any modern and 
Western copies would be rejected, the natural good sense and self-interest of the Hindu prevailed. Except for 
this caution, the carpets would have been disfigured by emerald green parrots, bright yellow tigers, scarlet hibiscus 
flowers, and all the glories of aniline. The modern Hindu, when left to himself, prefers bright crude mineral 
dyes to the soft colours which suited his ancestors, and suited them for the best of reasons, viz., that they were 
the only colours then to be obtained. 

In the article at page 128 of Vol. I. of this journal, the writer remarks :—‘ The carving of the screen and the 
pigeon house has done great credit to the Patan carvers in advertising their skill, and we shall not be surprised 
to see a-great demand created in this country for carved furniture or mantel-pieces.’ 

This hope has proved illusive. Americans, as already remarked, are the only foreigners who patronize 
Gujarat carving. Would that Mr. Blundell Maple, M.P., or some of our great furniture purveyors in England, 
would shew equal enterprise. English people in India prefer English furniture, which reminds them of their 
home beyond the seas, just as they strive to grow violets and La France roses rather than tuberoses and champahs ; 
and Mr. Wimbridge in Bombay has of late years completely driven the old heavy blackwood carved furniture 
out of the field, in favour of English ‘high art’ designs, which are prettier, lighter and better suited to a hot climate ; 
but if Mr. Maple would send a designer of furniture out to Ahmedabad, to stay for six months, and instruct the 
local carpenters how to adapt their art to English furniture and mantel-pieces, I feel sure that he would return 
loaded with valuable spoil. Such furniture exhibited in a London show-room, might soon become the fashion, 
and the English capitalists and the humble carpenters of Ahmedabad would profit alike. Whoever is first in the 
field has a great opening before him. 


I am indebted for the photographs to the kindness of Mr. R. N. Coghlan, the Collector of Customs at 
Karachi. 


pace Micali 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SILK INDUSTRIES OF MOORSHEDABAD.—1.—Rekhis (old and new styles), Chaukara, Matras (old and new styles), 
Charkhanas, Twilled gown piece, Churi, Banhu, Hawai duré, and Belting Net. 2.—Sari with three borders, Mirzapur silk. 
3.—Baluchar Butedar Sari (old style) .4.—Baluchar Butedar Sari (new style). 5—Baluchar Scarf. 6.—Dhari, Phulikat 
Handkerchief, and Checked Matkas. 7.—Printed Handkerchief and Namadalis. 8—Gold Embroidered Purse and three 
Skeins of Dyed Silk. NOTES ON AN AHMEDABAD CARVED SCREEN AND BRACKET.—g.—Screen. 10.—Details of Screen. 
11.—Bracket and Enlarged Detail. ; 
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11.—CARVED BRACKET AND ENLARGED DETAIL. 














PREFATORY NOTE. 





Wuen this article, by Sir Charles Lawson, on the last resting place of Warren Hastings, originally 
appeared in the Madras Mai?, | was so much interested in it, that I begged Mr. William Griggs to apply to the 
author for permission to reprint it, with appropriate illustrations, in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry. Sir 
Charles Lawson not only complied with this request, but most generously insisted on rewriting the paper, adding 
many suggestive details of the domestic history of Warren Hastings, re-visiting Daylesford for the purpose, and 
bringing the whole article down to the date of the latest available information regarding the first and 
greatest of the Governours-General of British India. Sir Charles Lawson's article has indeed a particular 
interest and value at the present moment in connection with the recently published Selections from the Records 
of the Foreign Department of the Government of India, 1772-85, by Mr. G. W. Forrest, B.A., and Sir John 
Strachey’s monograph on Hastings and the Rohilla War, proving as it does, and all the more impressively 
because quite unintentionally, that the brilliant success of Warren Hastings as a public servant was based, as is 
happily so often found in the history of this country, on his solid English worthiness in every relation of 
private life. He was the subject for a time of cruel calumnies, and his memory has for nearly a 
century been obscured by reckless misrepresentations, but men like Warren Hastings have always God 
on their side; Who, if patient, is unerring in His law, clearly and strongly distinguishing in the end between right 
and wrong, and thus from century to century working out the divine destiny of the world: while, looking through these 
illustrations of Sir Charles Lawson’s article, one cannot help feeling that, after all, it is some reparation for the 
wrongs of his life, that in death Warren Hastings should have found, in the very place of his birth, so 
unpretentious and serene an English tomb, breathing the very spirit of the antique benediction:—‘“ Peace be 
Here.” Inthe darkest hour the patriot statesman of a free country can know, when the profitable results of the 
painful labours of years are suddenly exposed to destruction by political rivals, with their wild mad whirlwind of 
words, wielding the ignorant masses of the people at their will, and turning them against him, and when he is 
assailed from every side by the crowd of parasites who ever follow in the wake of great popular leaders, 
base-bred, foul-mouthed, mean fellows, Thersites-like, apt in all the vile arts of insult and detraction; in this 
darkest hour of personal affront and national shame, the tardy, but complete vindication which the private and 
public character of Warren Hastings has at length received should reanimate hope, and the sweet tranquillity 
of his sequestered grave breathe balm. 


20 July, 1892. GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 
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WHERE WARREN HASTINGS RESTS. 
By SIR CHARLES LAWSON. 


OO often has it happened that men who have rendered eminent service in building up the British 
Empire in India, have either dropped in harness, like Cornwallis and Elgin, or returned to their 
native land only to die, like Dalhousie and Canning. It was otherwise with Warren Hastings. 
He reached India when he was a lad; he left it shortly after completing his fifty-second year; ten 
years of trial followed; then came a period of tranquillity, which lasted for three and twenty years; 
and, at last, he died peacefully in his bed, in his eighty-sixth year, having long survived calumny 
and malice. 


It is conjectured that he was descended from a Danish sea-king, who was vanquished by King 
Alfred of England, after a long career of what in our days would be called piracy; but one need 
not go so far back to establish his claim to belong to an old county family. Ethelbald, 

King of the Mercians, made a grant of the ford in the dale, called Daylesford, to Begia, “a 
servant of God,”’ for the erection and support of a monastery, which is supposed to have been destroyed during the Heptarchy. 
In 874 Wereford, Bishop of Worcester, gave six manses in Daylesford to Ceolwulf, King of the Mercians, on easy conditions, 
for his own and three successive lives. A hundred years later, when the land had reverted to the Bishop of Worcester, it was 
conveyed to Aéthelred, King of England, who gave it to Alfere, Earl of Mercia, by whom it was made over to his brother, 
Athelstan, for his life. About the time of the Norman invasion the land was seized by Agelwice, Abbot of Evesham, who, how- 
ever, had to restore it to the Bishop of Worcester. Otto, the grabbing brother of the Conqueror, then possessed himself of the 
property ; but eventually the Bishop established his superior right to it. A notice of Daylesford was duly entered in the 
Conqueror’s Survey, known as the Domesday Book. 





At this period Astrope de Hastings held lands at Fecko, in Warwickshire, and from him descended John Hastings, Baron 
of Abergavenny, created Earl of Pembroke. The Earls of Pembroke married thrice into the Royal Family; but for “five 
generations,” it is recorded, the “father never saw the son, nor the son the father,’”’ owing to the sons being born posthumously. 
John Hastings, last Earl of Pembroke of that creation, died without issue, and the Earldom thereupon reverted to the Crown, 
and the Barony of Abergavenny went by marriage to another family. From another branch of the Hastings family sprang the 
Earls of Huntingdon. In the reign of Henry II. Milo de Hastings held land at Daylesford from the Bishop of Worcester ; and either 
he, or a relative of the same name, ‘‘Sir Miles Hastings of Daylesford com: Wigorn,” resided there during the reign of 
Edward I. The head of the family thus became lord of the manor of Daylesford. The son and heir of the second Milo, or 
Miles, namely, John Hastings of Daylesford in Worcester, and of Telford in Oxfordshire, married a daughter of Thomas 
Penyston, or Pynaston; the son and heir of this John Hastings married a daughter of Sir Richard York, Kt. of York; 
and the succeeding son and heir, Simon Hastings, died, aged eighty-two, at Daylesford in 1627, and was buried in the parish 
church. His tomb bears the following inscription :— 

“ Doth marvel, reader, that I here do lye 
Who might have made this church my canopy ? 
Why, ’tis no wonder. Should a strong-built story 
Hinder my corps in mounting to its glory ? 
My parting soul forbad it; and withall 
Charg’d me to chuse this place of buriall, 
That this my tomb each passenger might tell 
They must expect the sound of passing bell. 
Eightie two years compleat my days did make 
Before my mother earth me home did take, 
And when her right in all mankind she leave 
Heaven to the blest my purest earth receive.” 


A daughter of Simon Hastings married W. M. Gardiner, of Lagham, Surrey, son of Sir William Gardiner, Kt., “ whose heir 
he was.” The younger Gardiner died “ye fift of January, Ao 1632,” aged thirty-two, at Daylesford, and the slab placed to his 
memory, close to the Communion table, bears a brass plate, on which he is represented in the costume of the period of James I. 
The following quaint inscription, on brass plates, runs around the edges of the slab:— 

‘* A full carowse (vain world) let those drink up 
That like thy sweetes: I did but kisse ye cup ; 
- Thy best I tasted and dislik’d ; for when 
Thy enjoy’d pleasures doe but weary man 
What will thy labors doe. This made mee soone 
To seeke for rest before my age’s noone. 
Should any blame my haste let it suffice, 
I went to bed betimes, betimes to rise.” 


During the Civil War Hastings of Daylesford vied with other Worcestershire gentlemen in making sacrifices 
first for Charles I., and, after that King’s execution, for his fugitive son and heir. He joined the Royal Army as a volunteer ; he 
sold his estate in Oxfordshire ; he heavily mortgaged his property in Worcestershire ; he parted with his plate in order to find 
money for the Royal exchequer ; and, after disposing of half of his possessions for “the cause,” he ransomed himself by making 
over most of the remaining half to Speaker Lenthal, of Cromwell’s Parliament. He was thus beggared by his fidelity to his 
King and to the King’s son ; and, when the latter was restored to the throne, he does not seem to have thought of making the 
family compensation for the great losses which it had loyally sustained on his father's and his own behalf. 

According to an old record, in which the name of the family is spelt in a variety of ways, the living of Daylesford was 
bestowed as follows between 1281 and 1701 :— 
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Year. Patron. Incumbent, Year. Patron. Incumbent. 

1281 Thos. de Hastynge = a .. Thos. de Cursen. 1491 Edwardus Hasting a ae ... WilPus Lake. 

1302 Prior et Con. Wor ae ai ... Wustan de Wygon. 1525 Joh. Hastyngs_... a S34 ... Joh, Haddington. 

1305 do. sgh we rat ... Willis de Shireborn. 1543 do. el ies ia ... Ricardus Ireland. 

1325 Rolandus de Hastynge ... ee .. Ds. Wills Trybe. 1593 Simon de Hastyngs sis Be ... Georgius Osboldston, A.M. 
1335 Thos. Hastynge de Daylesford ... .. Henricus Motte. 1645 Carolus rex ratione memoris etatis Joh 

1364 Rex ratione custodie heredis... ... Philippus Haym. de Hastynge ... es ies ... Johannus Wyld. 

1399 Laurentii de Hastynge defuncti .... Henricus Bovere. 1646 do. do. do. ... Tho. Bunce, a.m. 

1419 Thos. Hastynge ... ney i ... Johannes Coleshull. 1661 Johannus Hastings ... na ... Johannus Stephens. 
1481 Edwardus Hasting zs ... Ricardus Bilhowey. 1679 Franc. Russell (Baronettus) ... ... Com. Withom, a.m. 
1482 do. ces el sas ... WilPus Atkinson. 1690 Penyston Hastings , oe ... Carolus Penyston, a.M. 
1488 do. PS ae ne .... Mauricius Berthram, a.m. 1701 do. Bee Penyston Hastings, a.B. 
1490 do. “ ms ds ... WilPus Vincent. 


The last-named Rector was the grandfather of Warren Hastings. The Revd. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain General, states in his 
‘‘Memoirs of Warren Hastings,” that his hero’s grandfather was the second son of Samuel, last lord of the manor ; that the 
benefice was a poor one; that, like others in his situation, the Rector “preferred to share his indigence with a partner, 
rather than suffer it alone: so he married, and had two sons, the elder, named Howard, born in 1711, the younger, called 
Pynaston, in 1715.’’ Mr. Gleig was under a misapprehension ; for the name of the lord of the manor referred to was Penyston, 
not Samuel, he having been named after his mother’s family, the Penystons of Coggs. in Oxfordshire; and this Penyston 
gave his name to his eldest son, whom he presented to the living in 1701. It is recorded in the old Parish Register at 
Daylesford, which is in a bad condition, that :—‘‘ The Revd. Mr. Penyston Hastings Clerke Batchelor of Arts was inducted 
into ye Parish Church of Daylsford in ye Diocess of Worcester ye 15th day of November 1701 and did ye Sunday next 
following in ye said parish church read ye morning and evening prayer of ye Church of England and did give his unfeigned 
assent and consent to ye Book of Common Prayer and did likewise read ye same day in ye time of divine service ye 39 Articles 
of ye Church of England and gave his unfeigned assent and consent to ye same and likewise did do and perform everything 
required of him by ye Act of Uniformity made ye 14th of ye Reign of King Charles ye 2nd.” 


The Rector married Priscilla Gardiner, of Lower Ginting, in 1703; and, according to Mr. Gleig, the Rector’s second son, 
and namesake, was married in 1730, when he ‘‘could not have been more than fifteen years of age,’’ to Hester Warren, daughter 
of Mr. Warren, proprietor of a small estate called Stubhill, near Twining, in Gloucestershire. Mr. Gleig then proceeded to say 
that the consequences of ‘‘a connection formed so improvidently were such as never fail to ensue in such cases. The young 
couple soon began to experience the extremity of remorse and destitution. How they managed to subsist at all I am quite at a 
loss to conceive. ... Yet they did live together for two years, during which his wife presented her boy-husband with two 
children. ... Warren Hastings was born on the 6th December, 1732, and his mother died a few days afterwards. ... His father 
seems to have quitted Churchill, almost immediately on the decease of his wife.” Lord Macaulay took it for granted that 
Mr. Gleig had authority for his assertions ; and, in his famous essay, he stated that young Pynaston was an “idle, worthless boy.”’ 


Gleig alludes to the baptism of Warren Hastings in the parish church of Churchill, but he could not have 
consulted the register ; for he would then have discovered that Warren is there described as, ‘‘son of the Revd. Mr. Penniston 
Hastings,’’ and he would have seen the improbability of a lad of seventeen being in holy orders. This improbability led me to 
make further enquiries ; and I have now been informed by Mr. W. H. Woodman-Hastings, grandson of the sister of Warren 
Hastings, who has inherited, and resides on the Stubhill estate, that his great-grandfather, the so-called “boy,” was the eldest of 
four children, and was born at a place called Cornwell, near Daylesford, in 1704; being followed by Priscilla, born at Cornwell 
in 1706; Howard, born at Daylesford in 1711; and Samuel, born at Daylesford in 1715. Following his father’s example, the 
Rector had his eldest son named after himself, and educated for the Church. 
Eventually he sent the youth to Balliol College, Oxford, where he matriculated. 
The following is the entry in the Admission Book of the College :—‘‘ March 26, 
1724. Penistone Hastings filius unicus Pentstoni Hastings Clericus de 
Daleford in agro Worcestien: admissus est communarius.” As the Rector 
had three sons at this date, it is supposed that wnzcus in the entry was a 
clerical error, as primus would have been more correct. ‘The presentations 5, APR PASTORYE TOU YON] RE 
for Degrees are carefully entered in the College Bursar’s books, and the ie ae ES 





lists for 1724 and for several succeeding years have been searched for me ‘ig i 
in vain for proof that Penyston graduated at Balliol. Nor is it known when | BBWARREN HASTINGS) 
or where he was ordained ; but it is evident that in 1730 he was six-and- Y ‘MI Wia's born in this ‘House. iW. 
twenty years of age, instead of “not more than fifteen. His wife was - z Be al 
baptised in the parish church of Twining, in 1705; and was, therefore, aged ta ji, Dec6 732 
five-and-twenty when she married. As to his condition of life during his eee Me Died gs. 
residence at Churchill, | need only say that a visit to the town has shewn me ME \ Aug 2218180. i 
pity AA RH VERSE 


that his son was born in a substantially built, commodious, and well-situated 
house, which no person in “the extreme of destitution” would dream of 
taking, and which no young clergyman now-a-days—not to speak of a century 
and a half ago—would mind occupying. I took a sketch of the house, which 
Mr. Griggs has reproduced. A tablet, on which it is stated that “Warren 
Hastings was born here,’”’ has been placed on the front of the house by Earl 
Ducie, who has also had a pile of stones erected on a small green near the 
house, “in memory of William Smith, the Father of British Geology,” who 
was born at Churchill in 1769, and died at Northampton in 1839. 


| 





The young widower, it is alleged, “ went to one of the West India Islands, where he died.” This is hearsay, but Mr. Woodman- 
Hastings does not doubt that his great-grandfather left the country after the death of his wife, and was heard of no more. If 
Penyston Hastings entertained for his wife an affection at all resembling that which his son cherished for his second wife, he 
might have been heart-broken by her death after two short years of happiness, and have fled in despair from kin and country. 
As for the first Penyston Hastings, lord of the manor, great-grandfather of Warren, he was compelled in 1715 to sell the Dayles- 
ford estate, the purchaser being Mr. Jacob Knight, a London merchant. The Rector, his son, subsequently engaged in ruinous 
litigation with this gentleman over the tithes, and migrated to Churchill, without, however, relinquishing his benefice, which he 
held for fifty-one years, or until 1752, when he died, and was buried in Daylesford churchyard. 


Warren Hastings remained at Churchill, under the care of his grandfather, until his eighth year. The locality still answers 
to the description which William of Malmesbury gave of it some seven hundred years ago, as “a land rich in corn, productive of 
fruits in some parts by the sole favour of nature, in others by the art of cultivation, enticing even the loss to industry by the 
prospect of a hundredfold return.” Other pleasures were beyond the Rector’s reach ; but he was free to roam about the gently 
undulating and richly wooded neighbourhood ; to conduct Divine service in the ancient church wherein his ancestors had 
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worshipped ; and to cherish the hope that, as his little grandson, who was learning his letters in the village school, showed 
considerable mental capacity, he might perhaps retrieve the fortunes of the family. Macaulay remarks that :— 
“The daily sight of the lands which his ancestors had possessed, and which had passed into the hands of strangers, filled the 
boy’s young mind with wild fancies and projects. He loved to hear stories of the wealth and greatness of his progenitors, of 
their splendid housekeeping, their loyalty, and their valour. On one bright summer day the boy, then just seven years old, lay 
on the bank of the rivulet which flows through the old domain of his house to join the Isis. Then, as three score and ten years 
later he told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, through all the turns of his eventful career, was never abandoned. He 
would recover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. He would be Hastings of Daylesford. This purpose, formed in 
infancy and poverty, grew stronger as his intellect expanded, and as his fortune rose. He pursued his plan with that calm but 
indomitable force of will which was the most striking peculiarity of his character. When, under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty 
millions of Asiatics his hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed to Daylesford. And when his 
long public life, so singularly chequered with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length closed, it was to Daylesford 
that he retired to die.” 


The boy was removed by his uncle Howard (who had obtained employment in the Customs in London), from the village School 
at Churchill when he was eight years old ; was placed for three years at a small school at Newington, near London, where he was 
well taught, but ill fed; at ten he was transferred to Westminster School, where he became distinguished not only as a scholar, 
but also as a swimmer and rower ; and at fourteen he was first in the examination for the foundation, which secured for him the 
distinction of having his name inscribed in gilt letters on the wall of his dormitory. He had some schoolfellows who also became 
men of mark, including Lord Shelburne, the poet Cowper, and Sir Elijah Impey. Hastings gave great promise of reflecting 
honour on the school; and when his uncle died, and his guardian and kinsman, Mr. Chiswick, a Director of the East India 
Company, resolved to send him to India, and with that object decided on removing him, at the age of sixteen, from Westminster, 
the Head Master interposed. When he was an old man Hastings commenced his autobiography, but wearied of the task after 
filling four pages. Those pages were found among his papers after his death, and have been shewn to me by Miss Marian 
Winter, of Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire, grand-niece of Mrs. Hastings. In the earlier part of this fragment Hastings said :— 
‘“My uncle Howard, to whom I am indebted for my education, and for every other care of me which good principle unimpelled 
by natural affection could dictate, died in the year 1748. I was soon after taken from school. I hazard the imputation of 
vanity in yielding to the sense of gratitude and justice which is due to the memory of my ever revered master, 
Dr. Nicholls, to relate that, when I waited upon him to inform him of that purpose of my guardian, he,in the most delicate 
manner, remonstrated against it, adding that, if the necessity of my circumstances was the only course requiring my removal, 
and I should continue at school, he would undertake that it should be no expense to me. I have been told that many similar 
instances of his bounty were carried into effect. I could not profit by it.’’ 


Mr. Chiswick was a practical man as became a man of business. He may have cherished adiniration, out of office hours, for 
the ancient classics in the abstract ; but his experience warned him that a knowledge of book-keeping, and proficiency in pen- 
manship would be more advantageous to a young “writer” in the Company’s service than familiarity with Homer, and sympathy 
with Horace. The learned Doctor, on the other hand, entertained a profound respect for the ladder by which he had mounted 
to a certain eminence in the educational world ; and it pained him to part with a remarkably clever pupil. Had Mr. Chiswick 
permitted his ward to accept the Doctor’s generous offer, Warren Hastings may have joined the noble army of schoolmasters, 
after distinguishing himself as a scholar in poor circumstances at Oxford. But Mr. Chiswick insisted on his leaving West- 
minster, and placing himself under private instruction in accounts and caligraphy at the hands of Mr. Thomas Smith, Writing 
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Master of Christ’s Hospital. In due,course Hastings obtained from Mr. Smith a certificate, stating that he had “gone through a 
regular course of Merchants’ Accounts ;” but he did not acquire an aptitude for finance; and, like some other great men who have 
had a soul above figures, he paid dearly in private life for his inefficiency in this respect. But he may have been in some measure 
indebted to the precept and practice of Mr. Smith for the excellence of his handwriting. It will be seen from the facsimile of 
the certificate which accompanies these remarks that the instructor wrote a ‘‘ good business hand,” and that that hand is reflected 
in the facsimile of his pupil’s application for employment. In after life Hastings conducted a very large official and private 
correspondence ; and the many specimens of his letters, and of the duplicates that he made, which are still in existence, show 
that it was habitual with him to dispense with an amanuensis, and to write so that he who ran might read. 


In his “ humble petition’ to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, Hastings stated that he was ‘‘aged sixteen 
and upwards ;” represented that he had *‘ been bred up to Writing and Accounts ;” and that, ‘“‘ being very desirous of serving”’ 
their “ Honours as a Writer in India,” he prayed them “to entertain him in that Station,” which he promised “to discharge with 
the greatest Diligence and Fidelity.” He also said that he was ready to give such security as their Honours might require. The 
writership was obtained, and Hastings embarked without delay for Calcutta, where he arrived in January, 1750, a few days 
after completing his seventeenth year. 


He remained two years in that city, was then posted to Cossimbazar, and was employed. “in making bargains for stuffs with 
native brokers.” In 1756 he married the widow of Captain Campbell, of the Company’s service, who bore him two children—a 
daughter, who lived but nineteen days, and a son, who was sent home for education, but died very young. Mrs. Hastings died 
at Cossimbazar, when her husband was Resident at that station, shortly after the birth of her son. ‘There was some resemblance 
between her fate and that of her husband's mother; but very little is known about the period of his life with which she was 
associated. He was summoned to Calcutta in 1761, in his twenty-ninth year, as a Member of Council; and in 1764 he returned 
to England, after an absence of fourteen years, having realised a ‘‘ very moderate fortune,” the greater part of which he left in 
Bengal, in view to obtaining a high rate of interest. He was generous to such relatives as he found in England—too generous, 
as it proved, for his own comfort, since his investments in Bengal proved so ill-advised that he lost all the savings that he had 
left behind him. He found that the widow of his uncle Howard was in poor circumstances, and he purchased an annuity of 
#200 a year for her. His sister had married Mr. Woodman, who subsequently became steward to the Duke of Bridgewater ; and 
to her he made a present of £1,000. 


He remained four years at home, and was then compelled by pecuniary embarrassments to solicit re-employment in India. 
The Directors knew his worth, and appointed him second in Council in the Government of Mr. Du Pré at Madras, at the age of 
thirty-seven. lhey informed the Madras Government that, ‘‘ Mr. Warren Hastings, a gentleman who has served us many years 
upon the Bengal establishment with great ability and unblemished character, offering himself to be employed again in our 
service, we have, from a consideration of ‘his just merits. and general knowledge of the Company’s affairs, been induced to 
appoint him one of the members of our Council at your Presidency, and to station him next below Mr. Du Pré. He will proceed 
in one of the Coast and Bay ships, by which you will be advertised of such further directions as may be necessary concerning 
his appointment.’ Outfit allowances were not yet granted to Governors and Councillors; and Hastings, it is said, ‘‘ was 
forced to borrow money for his outfit, but he did not withdraw any portion of the sum which he had appropriated to the relief of 
his distressed relations. ’ 

The voyage was destined to exert a memorable influence on the remainder of Hastings’s long life. Among the passengers 
were Baron Christopher Adam Imhoff, a native of Franconia in Germany, and his wife and child. Macaulay says that this 
gentleman “ called himself a Baron,” implying that he was nothing of the sort; and he added, on the authority of Gleig, that 
‘he was in distressed circumstances, and was going out to Madras as a portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up some of the 
pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly spent by the English in India.’’ Imhoff was probably in reduced circum: 
stances, but he was a Baron for all that ; and he was not bound for Madras. It appears from a carefully compiled genealogical 
tree in the possession of Miss Winter, that he was seventeenth in direct descent from a Crusader of the name of Hoff, upon 
whom a German Emperor bestowed a coat of arms, and conferred the prelix of “ Im,” in recognition of an act of great gallantry 
in the field. He was the third son of Baron Christopher Imhoff; and a near kinsman of Baron Gustave Imhoff, who was 
appointed Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies in 1740, and in whose honour a large silver medal, bearing his image, with 
an appropriate superscription, was struck. This medal was bequeathed to Sir Charles Imhoff, from whom it:has descended to 
Miss Winter. Baron Imhoff married Marie Anne von Chapuset, whose family (ennobled in Germany) is believed to have 
migrated from France to Germany after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He had had three children before he left 
Nuremberg for Bengal, namely, a son named Ernest, who died in infancy; the above-named Charles, then aged two; and a 
daughter, named Amalie, who married General von Helwig, of the Prussian Army, and. achieved some distinction as an 
authoress. It was Charles who accompanied his parents to India. 


The following list of passengers on board the Duke of Grafton has been brought to light for me at the India Office :— 

For Madras: Warren Hastings, Esq. (Deputy Governor of Fort St.George), the Rev. A. Salmon, Lieutenint John Searle, John Charles Maclin (Writer), 
William Syce (Cadet), Acton Wollaston (Cadet), Travers Danver Taylor (Cadet), Hugh Dilkes Harding (Cadet), Clement Higginbotham (Cadet), Ralph 
Winstanley Wood (Cadet). 

For Bengal: Mr.and Mrs. Imhoff and child, Mrs.and Miss Thompson, Miss Pearce, John.Moulton (Free Mariner), Danie] Redmond, Thomas de B. McLaughlin 
Philip de Lisle, Benjamin Whitehead (Cadet), Thomas Reynolds (Cadet), Hugh Munro (Cadet), John Jefferson (Cadet), James Denty (Cadet), George Douglas 
(Cadet), George Anderson Eastland (Cadet), William Nassau Green (Cadet), the Honourable Frederick Stewart (Writer), Adam Callender, Esq. (Captain of 
Infantry), Archibald Ramsay, Charles Barber, Thomas Hatch, Philip Coates, Richard Long, John Hicks (Ship’s Carpenter), Hugh Burridge'and Henry Griffith 
(servants) ; and Sukey, Maria, and Rose (Native maid servants). 

Hastings was a young widower with fancy free, and it is assumed that there was much in him that offered a pleasing 
contrast to the characteristics of the Baron; while there was much to attract him in the amiability and intelligence of the 
Baroness. Macaulay admits that “she had an agreeable person, a cultivated mind, and manners in the highest degree pleasing.” 
This must be an accurate description, for otherwise she would not have enlisted, on her return to Europe, the warm regard of 
such severe moralists as King George the Third and Queen Charlotte, as well as of Fanny Burney and Hannah More. Macaulay | 
says that ‘she despised her husband heartily ;” and Gleig argues that the ‘‘ union was one of those against which Nature pro- 
tests, and which are never contracted without entailing on the ill-fated pair long years of discomfort, if not of positive misery.” 
There is a good deal'of assumption in this, but her conduct warranted the criticism that the Baroness “‘ was the wife of one whom 
she had never loved.” The pair were ill-matched; yet they may have made the best of ‘their bargain for the sake of their 
children had they not encountered Warren Hastings. He is proved by his poetical: effusions, and by his voluminous 
correspondence, to have been a man of deep feeling. He never experienced a parent’s love; but was brought up in a hard 
fashion, and was shipped off, while still a lad, to foreign parts, where his lot hitherto had been an anxious one. His first marriage 
was not fruitful of prolonged happiness; and he had been driven by impecuniosity, and the difficulty of obtaining employment 
in England, back to the East. He cherished a taste for classical literature, which beguiled him on his way, but he found 
greater distraction from the monotony of the voyage in the society of the Baroness. 

Gleig observes in a professional manner that, ‘‘as if it had been God’s will to try the strength of their principles 
to the utmost, Mr. Hastings was’ séized with a dangerous illness during the voyage, throughout the whole of which 
the Baroness nursed him with a ‘sister's ‘care, watching by his bedside, often when he knew it not, and administering to 
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him all the medicines with her own hand.” The Baron must have permitted this exhibition of solicitude ; and he must have 
decided to land, and remain at the port to which the patient was bound in an influential capacity. But, soon after the ship had 
reached Madras, either the Baron, with his wife’s approval, or she with his, or both together, wrote to Germany, and filed a suit 
in the Court of Franconia for the dissolution of their marriage on the ground of incompatibility of temper. Gleig states that 
they ‘‘lived together with good repute a whole year in Madras.’ They preceded Hastings to Calcutta; and, shortly after his 
arrival there, he remarked in a letter, that she “has a good person, and has been very pretty, and wants only to be a greater 
mistress of the English language to prove that she has a great share of wit.’ It was not until 1775, or six years after the suit 
was filed, that the decree of divorce arrived in Calcutta. The Baron then returned to Germany, where, in the same year, 
he married a lady of noble birth, named Von Schad; and the Baroness’s marriage with the Governor-General was celebrated 
with great festivity in Calcutta. 


It has been assumed by some critics, who have not been animated by ill-will to Hastings, that his relations with the 
Baroness were not free from grave reproach ; but, in the absence of reliable evidence on the subject, and in view to the characters 
of both parties as revealed after their marriage, it may be reasonably inferred that this conclusion is erroneous. Macaulay was 
a severe judge of Hastings, yet he declared that “ his love was characteristic of the man. Like his hatred, like his ambition, like 
all his passions, it was calm, deep, earnest, patient of delay, unconquerable by time.’’ Hastings was very ambitious, and it 
could not have seemed to him conducive to his advancement to engage, under the close observation of cadets and writers, in 
an intrigue with a married woman, first on a crowded East Indiaman, and then in the glare of publicity in a settlement where 
he occupied a prominent position, and which he desired to make the stepping-stone to higher things. He had a good character 
and good friends to lose. “I know too well,” he remarked, in a letter from Madras to a Director of the East India Company, 
‘both the proneness which people in general have to misrepresent the actions of those in authority, and the too great readiness 
with people at home to credit implicitly such misrepresentation ;” and it was, he said, his constant aim to show, ‘‘by the general 
tenour of my conduct,” that “I have the good of the Company at heart, and I neglect no part of my duty.” Self-control and 
self-respect were guiding principles of his life ; and though, as events proved, he was capable of a romantic love that glowed 
without diminution for nearly fifty years, he cherished a high ideal of public duty and private responsibility which would have 
been outraged had he afforded ground for the moralist’s censure. He made many friends, but he also made many enemies ; and, 
almost from the time that he left Madras until the termination of his trial, a period of twenty-three years, he was the object of 
the inveterate hostility of able men, who sought to blacken his character in order to accomplish his ruin. But, with suggestive 
unanimity, his foes refrained from alleging that he had deserved reprobation by his intimacy with the Baroness ; and it may be 
assumed, therefore, that they understood that that intimacy, however equivocal it may have seemed to some persons, was nothing 
worse than a platonic attachment which had not given occasion for local scandal. Sir Philip Francis, at any rate, would not 
have been deterred by any scruples from employing his genius for vituperation in holding up the moral weakness of Hastings to 
the scorn of the virtuous ; yet, with every temptation to gratify his rancorous hatred of his senior in Council, with whom he had 
nothing in common, he remarked in a letter to his wife, after the marriage of Hastings, that ‘‘ the lady is really an accomplished 
woman ; she behaves with perfect propriety in her new station, and deserves every mark of respect.’’ Praise from Philip Francis 
was praise indeed. 


Hastings entered upon the duties which devolved upon him at Fort St. George with characteristic ardour. He was chiefly 
engaged as export warehouse-keeper, ex-officio, and the experience that he had gained in a similar capacity in Bengal enabled 
him to check abuses, and to promote the best interests of the Company’s trade. His success commended him to the authorities 
at the India House; and, two and a half years after he arrived in Madras, he was offered, and accepted, the Governorship 
of Bengal. He was ambitious of occupying a more influential and lucrative sphere of action than presented itself 
at Fort St.George ; but he did not leave Madras without regret, for “I never did business,” he wrote, “with men of as much 
candour, or in general of better disposition” than his colleagues in the local Council. He had lived ‘“ with much comfort among 
“the people of this settlement ;’’ and ‘I am flattered with the assurance that I shall leave more who are sorry than who are glad 
that they lose me.’’ He then shipped two pipes of old Madeira, which he probably imported for his own consumption, to friends 
in England ; embarked for Calcutta in the Minerva; and never saw Madras again. 


It would be foreign to my present purpose to give an outline of his career, first as Governor of Bengal, and then as the first 
Governor-General of India, for Mill, Gleig, Macaulay, Trotter, Keene, Lyall, and Strachey, have almost exhausted the subject. 
I may, however, remark that, shortly after he assumed office, the Directors of the East India Company wrote to the 
President and Council of Fort William :—‘‘We wish we could refute the observation that almost every attempt made by us and 
our administration at your Presidency for the reform of abuses has rather increased them, and added to the miseries of the 
country we are anxious to protect and cherish. Are not the tenants more oppressed and wretched? Are our investments 
improved? Has not the raw silk and cocoons been raised upon us fifty per cent. in price? When oppression pervades the 
whole country, when youths have been suffered with impunity to exercise sovereign jurisdiction over the natives, and to acquire 
rapid fortunes by monopolising commerce, it cannot be a wonder to us, or yourselves, that native merchants do not come forward 
to contract with the Company, that the manufactures find their way through foreign channels, or that our investments are at 
once enormously dear and of debased quality. . . . It is, therefore, our resolution to aim at the root of those evils. Our President, 
Mr. Hastings, we trust, will set the example of temperance, economy, and application ; and upon this we are sensible much will 
depend. And here we take occasion to indulge in the pleasure we have in acknowledging Mr. Hastings’s services upon the 
coast of Coromandel in constructing, with equal labour and ability, the plan which has so much improved our investments there; 
and as we are persuaded he will persevere in the same laudable pursuit through every branch of our affairs in Bengal, he in 
return may depend on the steady support and favour of his employers.” 


In the year 1773 the Indian Regulation Act was passed in Parliament, at the instance of Lord North; and Bengal, which 
had previously ranked as a Presidency under Madras, and before Bombay, was constituted the chief and over-ruling province. 
Its Governor was at the same time made Governor-General of the three Presidencies, and Hastings was promoted to the new 
office. With him was associated a Council of four, namely, Mr. Barwell, of the Company’s Bengal service, with Mr. Philip 
Francis, General Clavering, and Mr. Monson, who were sent out from England. Fortified by the complacent assurance that 
human nature is the same everywhere, the new arrivals tested Oriental men and Oriental things by Occidental standards, and 
passed judgment thereon with a light heart and heroic platitudes, little realising that the longer observant Europeans live in, 
work for, and sympathise with India, the more do they realise the magnitude and difficulty of the task of grafting Western upon 
Eastern modes of thought, feeling, and practice. Instead of giving respectful consideration to the local experience 
which had been laboriously accumulated by Hastings and Barwell, they systematically ignored it; and, priding themselves on 
their open minds, and their freedom from race prejudice, they habitually placed the Governor-General in a minority, and 
unhesitatingly brought his authority into contempt. 


On the 14th December, 1774, Hastings wrote a demi-official letter to Lord North, thanked him for his new appointment, 
and alluded to the chronic feud in the Council, in-consequence of the unconciliatory proceedings of the persons who had 
been selected by the Premier to assist in carrying his plans into execution. On the same day he wrote a letter to the Earl of 
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Rochford, of which I am enabled, by the kind permission of the Secretary of State for India, to give a facsimile. It is as 
follows :— 


“The mode adopted by Parliament for communicating to His Majesty’s Secretaries of State ‘all such Letters and Advices as shall any way relate to the civil 
and military Affairs and Government of this Country,’ renders it proper for me to take the earliest Opportunity of paying my humble Respects to your Lordship, and 
of assuring you that it will ever afford me the most heartfelt Satisfaction to merit the Distinction with which I have been honored in being the first Person nominated 
to fill the Office of Governor-General of Bengal. 


“My past conduct in the several appointments held under the Company will, I hope, prove to your Lordship the zeal which has actuated me for the service of 
my Country, as well as the Moderation and Circumspection with which 1 have at all times endeavoured to conduct myself. Your Lordship will, therefore, do me the 
justice to believe that every event which occasions difference of opinion between me and the members joined with me in the Administration must give me the deepest 
concern, especially in the very commencement of the new Government. The Rise and Progress of such difference your Lordship will find distinctly marked in the 
dispatches now sent home, which will be officially laid before you by the Court of Directors. To these dispatches I shall entirely trust for the Defence of my 
Conduct in those matters which have been objected to me as faulty, though attended with consequences the most beneficial for the Company and the Nation. I shall 
abstain in this Letter from every species of Accusation against those who have occasioned the Distraction of our Councils, lamenting that they did not bring that 
conciliating Spirit with them with which they found me ready to meet them, and which might have tended to heal any Differences incident to a Diversity of Opinion. 


“Tf the Decision of my Superiors on these Disputes shall disappoint the Expectations which I may have been too sanguine in indulging, I shall receive it with 
becoming Resignation, and with the consolation of having acted for the best. But should I be happy enough to meet with the Approbation of my Sovereign and his 
Ministers, I shall in that Approbation find a comfort equal to the Grief and Anxiety which must continue to agitate me till the question is determined either for oragainst 
me. Permit me, however, to observe, without deviating from the Intention of this Address, that the Question is of great Magnitude and Importance, involving the 
future Progress or Decline of an Empire, and of its Commerce, most essential to the Prosperity of Great Britain. I have, &c.” 


The health of Mrs. Hastings began to fail in 1783, after fourteen years’ continuous residence in “the plains ;” and, on the 
10th January, 1784, she embarked at Calcutta for England. He was then nearly fifty-two, and she thirty-seven years of age. 
Writing to his friend, Sir Elijah Impey, who had recently returned home, Hastings said, ‘I have made a sacrifice of 
my own judgment, my ease, and possibly the comfort and happiness of my whole life, to the opinions of others.” He 
must have found some consolation when writing the numerous letters to “my beloved, my most amiable, my best Marian,”’ 
which she preserved, and which are now in the British Museum. “I followed your ship with my eyes till I could no longer see 
it, and I passed a most wretched day with a heart swol’n with affliction, and a head raging with pain. Yesterday 
morning I held in my arms all that my heart holds dear; and now she is separated from me as if she had no longer 
existence! O! my Marian,1 am wretched. ...1 love you more by far than life, for I would not live but in the hope 
of being once more united to you.’’ This was from Culpee. On the following day he returned to Calcutta, and 
wrote that he had been relieved by much employment, “yet the instant that I am left to myself, and my ivory cot 
affords me no comfort, all my distresses rush back upon my thoughts, and present everything in the most gloomy prospect.” 
He tried to indulge the imagination of seeing her; of hearing her conversation; of feeling her hand on his brow; but this 
‘‘momentary illusion instantly disappears, and shows me through the void all the delights of that entertainment whose image I 
seek, and which my fancy cannot recover—the beloved face, the animated and varied expression of features, the look of benevo- 
lence unspeakable, the sweet music of her tongue, and a thousand imperceptible graces that embellished her words, and gave 
them the power of expression exceeding the strongest efforts of the understanding.” Ina later letter he alluded to his having 
been indebted to his first illness “for such a proof of your affection as is almost without example;” and added that, since that 
time he had not “ perceived any alteration in that tenderness which I before experienced, and which constituted the great and 
only blessing of my life.” He took himself to task for his neglect of her, and declared that “were I present with you, my constant 
attentions, and the evidences which my love would produce every hour, and every instant of its reality,” would prevent the effect 
of that neglect ‘‘on a heart so generous as yours.’’ His conscience reproached him with “a long catalogue of offences,” and 
every trivial incident of the kind referred to ‘‘ now appears with a black dye before me.” But, ‘it is not so in my remembrance 
of your behaviour, which I look back upon with love, respect, and admiration ;” and he begged her to recall “with what delight, 
my sweet Marian, you have known me frequently quit the scene of business, and run up to your apartment for the sake of 
deriving a few moments of relief from the looks, the smiles, and the sweet voice of my beloved.”* 


A letter from his wife, dated St. Helena, 15th May, reached the Governor-General at Benares on the 30th September, and 


gave him great delight. ‘I am, indeed,” he wrote to her in reply, on the following day, ‘‘ I am, indeed, a fortunate man, and am 
tempted to adopt the term even to superstition ; and no wonder, for the belief has seized others long since, and universally.” He 
congratulates himself on the fact that her letter “is written in the language of cheerfulness and of affection. . . . I am already 


happy; for as God is my witness that I prefer your happiness to my own I feel the measure of my present joy full. I have food 
enough for my heart to feast on for more than a week to come... I have but one wish remaining (yes, one more), viz., to be able 
to leave the stage of active life while my fortune is in the zenith of its prosperity, and while I have a constitution yet reparable. . . 
May the God whose goodness | have so wonderfully experienced bless you with health, safety, and comfort, and me with the 
repossession of my sweet Marian! Amen! Amen! Amen! I never loved you so much as I do at this instant.” A week after- 
wards he added a postscript of a most tender nature, and said, in conclusion, ‘‘I shall hasten to Calcutta, and, if possible, 
leave it again before the end of this year. Adieu,my most beloved! Adieu!” Other love-letters have been written in Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, including those which the lonely Earl of Minto addressed, during the course of his seven years’ exile, to his 
beloved Countess in Scotland (who was to see him alive no more, as he died immediately after returning from India, when 
travelling from London to meet her at Minto Castle); but the dz//ets doux of the first Governor-General of India are 
probably unique. 


Letters, however, are a poor substitute for the presence of a beloved object ; and Hastings found time in the intervals of the 
business of the State to indulge his life-long taste for poetical composition. Some of these were copied, in his own neat hand- 
writing, in a volume, bound in morocco and gold, that he presented to his wife, and which is now treasured by Miss Winter. 
The collection opens with the following sonnet by way of dedication :— 


“This Book replete with many a varied lay, Ye, who the common suff’rings feel 

Which stream, though diverse, from one common source, Of love, yet wish your pains to heal, 
To thee, my Marian, seeks its destin’d course ; To distant plains and objects rove ; 

Thy right; which I in grateful tribute pay. For absence is the cure of love. 

For ’twas from thee alone its glowing ray But why should I, ill judging, roam 
My genius drew, that with resistless force With risk of such a change at home ? 
Impell’d me first to sing; else mute, or hoarse, Nor Time, nor Space, though both combine, 

Nor daring in the Muses’ walks to stray : Can cure a heart of love like mine. 

There, frequent as the Summer’s insects, rove, Wilt thou, my Marian, when we meet, 
*Mid the gay scenes where Youth and Beauty shine ; With equal joy thy lover t ? 

Those who the sweets of transient Passion prove : Wilt thou his transports tee. and prove 


But rare, whose path is one unvaried line That absence is no cure for love ?” 
Of wedded courtship, and domestic love ; 
For rare the merit of a heart like thine. 


* Quoted in “ Echoes from Old Calcutta,”’ by Brigade-Surgeon H. D. Busteed, C.I.E. London: Macmillans. 
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The book contains a lengthy ode entitled “Rooroo and Promodbora—a Hindoo Tale, borrowed from Mr. Wilkins’s Translation 
of the Maha-bhaurut, and sent from Patna to England in the year 1784.” He tells the tale, and proceeds to apply the moral :— 


“ And now, my Marian, from its shackles free, Dreadful transition! in one moment’s cost 
My wearied faney turns for ease to thee; My soul’s whole wealth I saw, and held, and lost. 
To thee, my compass through life’s varied stream, Then Fate and Silence clos’d life’s blissful scene, 
My constant object, and unfailing theme. Its being past, as it had never been. 
Torn from the bosom of my soul’s repose, The sad remembrance only now remains, 
And self-devoted to surrounding woes, And by contrasting aggravates my pains. 
Oft o’er my solitary thoughts I brood— Hope still attendant and delusive stands, 
(For passing crowds to me are solitude) — And points, but coldly points, to distant lands ; 
Catch thy lov’d image, on thy beauties dwell, Gilds their faint summits with her flatt’ring ray ; 
Improv’d by graces which no tongue can tell, But deserts, rocks, and seas obstruct the way ; 
The look, which I have seen, by love endear’d, And age, and sickness, and the clouds that teem 
The voice to love attun’d, which I have heard. With unknown thunders, through the prospect gleam. 


Or rapt in thoughts of higher worth, adore 
Thy virtues, drawn by mem’ry’s faithful store ; 
Or court, as now obsequious at her shrine, 
The Muse, unkind on ev’ry theme but thine. 
Nor foreign deem from such a frame of mind 
ge tale, ry meet thy ae opto design’d. For health, her purchase, and herself, for mine. 
Th se - a on of we, Borre by the Pow’rs of Air, or she should rise, 
Tie pecs Boos, Sas sae pane abe heenih Or I rejoin her through the distant skies. 

is true, uo serpent of envenom’d breat No more my thoughts in solitude should mourn 
Hath stung my love, ere yet a bride, to death ; My sweet companion from my presence torn ; 
And, 0! may Heav'n for many years to come, Nor rigid duty force me to remain 
Preserve her life from Nature's final doom ! And see her sails diminish on the main. 


Yet is she lost to me, in substance dead, So her may Aestin’é hous, theush few, I°d ci 
: 3 % gh few, ive, 
With half the travers’d globe between us spread : And while I liv’d, a life of bliss I’d live.” 8 


Ah me! no Gods, nor Angels now descend, 

The sons of men in pity to befriend ! 

My sufferings else might some kind Spirit move 
To give me back on terms the wife I love: 

And more than half my life would I resign, 


Mrs. Hastings reached England after a long voyage; and, a fortnight after her arrival, she was presented by Lady Weymouth to 
King George the Third and Queen Charlotte. Two more weeks passed, and she was again received by their Majesties ; and, according 
to a letter that was written to Hastings by his agent, Major Scott, who escorted her on this occasion, she “ met with still greater 
marks of attention if possible.” After talking some time to Mrs. Hastings the amiable Queen turned to Major Scott, and said :— 
‘‘T am very glad to observe that Mrs. Hastings is so much recovered ; she looks infinitely better than when I saw her a fortnight 
ago, and [ hope this country will soon restore her to perfect health.’’ In replying to his wife’s letter describing her reception in 
England, Hastings wrote :—‘“ The attentions shown to you on your arrival, though what I expected, make no small part of my 
rejoicing. Something might at the first have been yielded to you on my account; more, surely, to your character, which had 
preceded you, and your character is marked with virtues, all original, and such as would naturally excite respect; but I am 
certain that they who were your first visitors would have wished to repeat their visits early, and stimulate others with the same 
desire to see you.” He subsequently described her appearance in an “epigram borrowed from the French” :— 

Flow’rs, Ribbands, Lappets, Feathers shaking, 
And Cap that cost three weeks in making, 
Pearls all in rows, and Pearls in drops, 
And brilliant Pins set thick as hops, 
Gay gown and Stomacher so fine, 
And Petticoat of clouds divine, 

With other silken things, and lac’d things ! 
Combin’d ye flutter forth, to shew 
Your gaudy charms to public view : 
Admiring swains with rapture eye 
The Pageant, as it moves, and die : 

And people call you Mrs. Hastings. 


The friendliness of the Queen to a divorcee was regretted by Colonel Fairly and Captain Price, two of the King’s equerries, 
and defended by Mrs. Schwellenberg, the Chief Keeper, and Miss Fanny Burney, the Assistant Keeper of the Queen’s Robes. After 
a heated discussion on the subject at Windsor, Miss Burney noted in her Diary :—“‘I felt so sorry that poor Mrs. Hastings, whom I 
believe to be a most injured woman, should be so ill-defended, even by her most zealous friend, that I compelled myself to 
the exertion of coming forward in her behalf myself.’ She accordingly represented to the equerries that in England “a 
divorce could only take place upon misconduct,” whereas in Germany “a divorce from misconduct prohibited a second marriage, 
which could only be permitted where the divorce was the mere effect of disagreement from dissimilar tempers.” The equerries 
said that they bad never heard this before ; and Colonel Fairly added, that “it ought to be made known, both for the sake of 
Mrs. Hastings, and because she has been received at Court, which gave everybody the greatest surprise, and me, in my ignorance, 
the greatest concern on account of the Queen.’’ Mrs.Schwellenberg confirmed her colleague’s arguments, little dreaming that, 
in consequence of her habitual petulance towards that observant little lady, a great historian would, nearly sixty years afterwards, 
heap a variety of contumelious epithets on her head, and, in one of his essays, hand her down to posterity as,“an old hag from 
Germany,” of ‘‘ mean understanding,” of “insolent manners,” of “savage temper, exasperated by disease,’’ a ‘‘ hateful old maid,” 
“rude,” “ peevish,” ‘‘ unable to conduct herself with common decency,” an “execrable old woman,” a ‘‘ German crone,” an ‘old 
fury ” who “ raged like a cat,” and “ raved like a maniac.” 


Hastings was now on the eve of bidding farewell to India. He had been delicate from childhood, and he was liable to 
intermittent fever ; but being always abstemious in his habits, fond of exercise, and addicted to early hours, he enjoyed during 
his long residence in that country such equable health that he is not known to have been at any time incapacitated from work. 
He was marvellously diligent in the business of laying the foundation of the Empire; but he did not fret over his multifarious 
responsibilities, the inveterate hostility of his enemies, or the gravity of the problems that came rapidly up for solution. The 
supposed author of the “ Letters of Junius” was his enemy, and Hastings felt “‘ compelled to meet him in the field,” in what he 
regarded as the “odious character of a duellist.’”” He wrote to a friend as follows :—‘‘The next day at the Council, Francis 
desired me to withdraw with him into a private apartment of the Council House, when, taking out of his pocket a paper, he 
read from it a challenge in terms. I accepted it; and, on the morning of the Thursday following, being the 17th, between the 
hours of five and six, we met. We exchanged shots at nearly the same instant; mine entered his side just behind his right 
shoulder, and lodged in the opposite side under the left. He fell, and was conveyed to a house in the neighbourhood, and I had 
the satisfaction of learning in two hours that he was in no manner of danger.” Francis recovered ; but the recollection of 
his defeat on this occasion rankled in his mind long afterwards, and increased his ardour in assisting to bring about the 
impeachment of his adversary. 


There were in Hastings’s day no Himalayan Capuas for jaded Europeans to flee to for the recuperation of body and mind, 
and the monotony of their existence in the damp heat of Bengal was not broken by daily whiffs of news from the outside world. 
Yet exile had its compensations; and Hastings found great solace in the society of his wife, and received from her sympathy a 
constant incentive to exertion. When, therefore, she was compelled to leave him, his life lost its chief charm, and he set his 
mind on the resignation of his Proconsulate. In 1784 he had at times felt, as he stated, “miserably bad ;” but in September, 
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1785, he wrote from Benares to his wife, and said: ‘‘ 1 am indeed in far better health than I was at this season of last year; but 
the best health that I gain, or can hope to gain in India, is but a palliative acquired with continual sacrifice and unmanly 
attentions. I want a multitude of aids to cure me thoroughly, all of which may be included in two comprehensive but comfort- 
able terms, a hard frost, and my own fireside.” Early in 1785 he wrote to the Court of Directors, and resigned his appointment, 


which he had then held for a continuous period of over fourteen years. 


On the Ist of February he gave over charge to the 


Council, and took leave of its members. He then embarked in the Barrington; and on the 7th idem—the birthday of his wife— 


he saw the last of the land where he had laboured so well. 


He had a pleasant voyage home “without bad weather, in a clean and tight ship, with officers of skill and attention, and even 


of science ; a society that I loved; and a rapid course.” 


He employed his leisure on board in drawing up a retrospect of his 


administration ; in disposing of arrears of correspondence ; and in reading. He addressed an imitation of Horace, book ii., 
ode 16, “ Otium Divos,” &c., to his successor, John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth. He made an exceedingly neat copy of 
it on board in his diary ; and many years afterwards he transcribed it into the book of his poems already referred to. Both 
copies are now before me. As this is the best of all his odes, I give the whole of it :— 


For Ease the harrass’d seaman prays, 
When equinoctial tempests raise 
The Cape’s surrounding wave ; 
When hanging o’er the reef he hears 
The cracking mast, and sees, or fears, 
Beneath, his wat’ry grave. 
For Ease the starv’d Mahratta spoils, 
And hardier Sic erratic toils, 
And both their Ease forego ; 
For Ease, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belie 
The cover’d heart, bestow. 


For neither wealth, nor titles join’d 
Can heal the foul, or suff’ring mind, 
Lo! where there owner lies! 
Perch’d on his couch Distemper breathes, 
And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths 
Round the gay ceiling flies. 


He who enjoys, nor covets more 

The lands his father own’d before 
Is of true bliss possess’d ; 

Let but his mind unfetter’d tread 

Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 
And wise as well as blest. 


No fears his peace of mind annoy, 

Lest printed lies his fame destroy 
Which laboured years have won; 

Nor pack’d Committees break his rest, 

Nor Av’rice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the sun. 


Short is our span; then why engage 
In schemes for which Man’s transient age 
Was ne’er by Fate design’d ; 
Why slight the gifts of Nature’s hand ? 
What wand’rer from his native land 
E’er left himself behind ? 


The restless thought and wayward will 
And discontent attend him still 
Nor quit him while he lives: 
At sea Care follows on the wind, 
At land it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the post-boy drives. 


He who would happy live to-day 

Should laugh the present ills away, 
Nor think of woes to come: 

For come they will, or soon or late, 

Since mix’d at best is Man’s estate, 
By Heav’n’s eternal doom. 

To ripen’d age Clive liv’d renown’d, 

With lacs enrich’d, with honors crown’d, 
His valour’s well earn’d meed. 

Too long, alas! he liv’d, to hate 

His envied lot, and died too late 
From life’s oppression freed. 


An early death was Elliot’s doom. 
I saw his op’ning virtues bloom, 
And manly sense unfold 
Too soon to fade! I bade the stone 
Record his name ’mid hordes unknown 
Unknowing what it told. 


To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give 

(I hope they may) in wealth to live, 
Flocks, herds, and fruitful fields ; 

The vacant hours with mirth to shine, 

With these the Muse, already thine, 
Her present bounties yields. 


For me, O Shore, I only claim, 
To merit, not to seek for fame, 
The good and just to please ; 
A state above the fear of want, 
Domestic love, Heav’n’s choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease. 


His transcript of these lines in the presentation volume is followed by a copy, also in his handwriting, of what Hastings calls 


a “beautiful and harmonious poem,” by Mrs. Burrell. 


No wonder that the skilful pen 
Of one amongst the best of men 
His noble soul displays ! 
He in whose bosom Virtue dwells, 
Can best describe the thoughts he feels, 
When Virtue claims his praise. 
Hastings, to thee applause is due, 
Whose anxious care, whose utmost view, 
Was still the public good. 
Wealth, Power, and all their tempting train 
Strove to engage thy mind in vain, 
Thy mind with worth indued. 
No thorns can from thy pillow spring, 
Nor Conscience feel a poignant sting 
From retrospective scenes. 
Thy Mem’ry, when she backward treads, 
From thy disinterested deeds 
A secret pleasure gleans. 


That lady commences by saying :— 


Thou ne’er hast with tyrannic hand 

Spread desolation through the land, 
Nor taught the poor to weep. 

Thy breast no keen remorse can know, 

Nor pangs that from dishonour flow, 
Nor care that murders sleep. 


To bless has been thy glorious aim, 
The worthy, not the great, could claim 
A patronage from thee. 
No ostentatious love of pow’r 
Has ever gain’d dominion o’er 
A mind from error free. 


Those who amass unbounded store 

May in their prosp’rous state be poor 
In virtue and in fame ; 

But thou, of higher wealth possest, 

Hast brought this treasure from the East : 
An uncorrupted name. 


Hastings addressed an ode of eighteen stanzas to Mrs. Burrell, in reply to the foregoing, and prefaced his transcript by saying, 
that: “As there are some passages in this composition which may seem to allude to a series of events which were neither 
known nor suspected by the author at the time in which it was written, it may, therefore, be proper to premise that it was written 
and finished some time within the month of January, 1786. On the 17th of the following month the charge of impeachment 


against him was opened in the House of Commons.” 


Sweet, is the sound of praise; as sweet 
As the seraphic airs that greet 
The dying martyr’s ear ; 
If seated in the conscious breast 
Truth strike accordant, and attest 
The worth applauded there. 


Be praise to latest ages heard, 
Be wealth and honors the reward 
Of deeds of virtue done; 
That feebler minds the blazon’d name 
May see, and emulate its fame, 
So profitably won. 


The first four stanzas are as follows :— 


For ruin shall that Land await. 
Whose Genius, heedless of its fate, 
Like Fortune on her throne, 
Its trusted gifts at random throws, 
Or partial to its trait’rous foes, 
Is kind to them alone. 


But not for interests like these 
The moral man shall aim to please 
The world’s uncertain will; 
And these denied, the spark divine, 
That lights the frame within, shall shine 
With equal lustre still. 


The remainder of the poem is devoted to allusions to his trial, and to a forecast of the vindication of his conduct by 


posterity. 
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The Barrington arrived at St. Helena at 4 a.m. on the 15th April. A “deputation of compliments” went aboard. At 
5 p-m. Hastings landed. He recorded the following in his diary :—* Received by ye Governor at ye landing-place. Supped with 
him. Put up at Mr.Greentree's. 16th: Dined with ye Governor. Vansittart came in with Colonel Muir, Popham, C. Greene, 
&c. 17th (Sunday): Rode before breakfast to Mr. Greentree’s country house, and dined there. Passed ye morning in viewing 
ye island. At 3 p.m. set off to return by way of ye side path. 18th: Dined and supped at ye Governor's. 19th: At 9 rode 
with ye Governor to Longwood, and round by Mr. Bassett’s to his house, dined there, and returned at 63. Supped with him. 
21st: At noon visited ye Governor, took leave of Mrs. C., and went to ye wharf, ye Governor, &c., accompanying. At 5. weighed. 


At 54, sailed.” 


_ _ Hastings landed at Plymouth on the 13th of June, 1785, four months and a quarter after leaving India. The following notes 
in his diary describe how he posted to London, met his wife, and was received at Court and elsewhere :— 


Monday, 13th June: At 9 am. left the Barrington with my fellow | Monday, 20th; At 12 attended Lord Sydney. Appointed to attend at 
passengers, and landed at Plymouth at 10.30. Stayed and dined at Prince St. James’ on Wednesday, vt 1. 
George’s Hotel. Detained by the Customs House. At 4.20 left Plymouth, , ron Bl 
passed Ashburton, Ivybridge, Chudleigh, and slept at Exeter. A fine, Tuesday, 21st: Left my name at Mr. Smith’s. Visited Lady Blunt and 
beautiful, and highly cultivated country, but hilly. A cold wind from the the Archbishop of York. Karly with Lord Thurlow by appointment, 
sea. Dined at Colonel Barré’s with Lord Lansdowne, Sir J.Grey, Sir — Jarvis, 
. > . . " Sir Elijah Impey. 
Tuesday, 14th: Set off at 6, past Honiton (breakfast), Axminster, Brid- : 
port, Dorchester, Blandford, and W oodyeate’s Inn. Arrived at 10.30. Wednesday, 22nd: At 1 went to Court. Introduced to King by Lords 
Shergold a good house. Slept there, very ill and headache. Sidney and Onslow. .. . Lord Dudley, Lord Grantham, Lord Clarendon, 
Wednesday, 15th: At 5.30 proceeded. Baited at Salisbury, and dressed Lord Gower, Marquis Carmarthen, Duke of Chandos, &c. Left my name at 
there. Andover, Overton, Basingstoke (dined), Cartford Bridge, Bagshot, Lord Stormont’s ; dined at home. 


i Staines. ived sl ; a most s y day. . ; 
ne Siete Areived a6 7, aps Greve ; & mae eultey Ory Thursday, 23rd: At 2 went with Mrs. H. to Court. Presented to the 


Thursday, 16th: At 5.30 proceeded. Baited at Hounslow, and at 8.45 Queen, Princess Royal, Princess Augusta, and King. Afterwards visited 
arrived in London. Mrs. H. at Cheltenham. Saw Mr. and Mrs. Woodman. Mrs. Schwellenberg. Dined with Archbishop of York. 
Visited Lord Thurlow and Lord Mansfield at Westminster Hall. Engaged 
to dine with Lord M. on Sunday. Left my name at Mr. Pitt’s, Mr. Dundas’s, Friday, 24th: Visited all the Directors, Saw Mr. Townson, Mr. Parry, 
Lord Sidney’s, aud Mr. Devayeux’s. Wrote to the latter, as Chairman, to Mr. Barens, and Sir Edward Hughes. Dined at home. 
announce my arrival. Letter from Mrs. H.; wrote to her express. 


. re ; : ; : Saturday, 25th: Returned visits. Saw Lord Clarendon, Lord Dudley, and 
Friday, Vith: Sent back her servant at 8 with a letter in which I said I Lord Flood. Early at Lord Chancellor’s. Dined at Sir Elijah Impey’s, 


would set out to meet her in the afternoon. Received a note from Mr. Pitt Reeth thes ‘s eway at 1% 

desiring to see me at 3. Visited Lord Lansdowne, and attended Mr. Pitt. Ses. See any a 2 

At 6.45 set off to meet Mrs. H. Met at Maidenhead Bridge. Staid all night. Sunday, 26th: Not well. Mrs. H. headache. Breakfasted at 10. Visited 
Saturday, 18th: Breakfasted. Visited Mrs. Johnstone (Mr. J. not at my auat at Kensington. Dined at home. 

home) at Taplow. Returned with Mrs. H. to town. Engaged to call on 

Lord Sidney on Monday at 12, at the Secretary’s Office, Whitehall, and to 

dine with Colonel Barré on Tuesday. Bills. Lord Thurlow’s copy of my 


Monday, 27th: Mrs. H. still indisposed. Returned visits. Saw Lady 
Coote. Dined at home. 


report. Tuesday, 28th: Breakfasted at Mr.Sullivan’s. At 4.15 went by engage- 

Sunday, 19th: Dined at Canewood with the Archbishop of York, Lord meut to India House. Received in honour, and thanked by Court of 
Chancellor, Mr. Markham, and Major Scott. Came away about 8 with Arch- Directors unanimously, and dined with them at the London Tavern. Visited 
bishop. Board of Control, invited ; returned late much inflamed. 


In a letter to a friend he alluded to his having been summoned to the India House to receive the thanks of the Directors of 
the East India Company for his services ; and added that the Chairman, in reading the resolution of the Court, ‘dwelt with a 
strong emphasis on thé word ‘unanimously.’” He was also, he said, received by the King and Queen : most graciously ”’ ; and 
his reception by the Board of Control ‘“‘ was more than polite to me.’”’ Shortly afterwards he dined at ['wickenham, where Miss 
Fanny Burney first met him. “I was extremely pleased,” she wrote to her fathsr, “with the extraordinary plainness and 
simplicity of his manners, and the obliging openness -and intelligence of his communications. He talked of India, when the 
subject was led to, with the most unreserved readiness, yet was never the hero of his own tale, but simply the narrator of such 
anecdotes or descriptions as were called for, or as fell in naturally with other topics.’’ Af.er meeting him a second time, she 
recorded in her diary that “I am quite charmed” with him ; “and, indeed, from all that I can gather, and all I can observe, he 
appears to me to be one of the greatest men now living as a public character; while as a private one, his gentleness, candour, 
soft manners, and openness of disposition make him one of the most pleasing.” 


Hastings paid an early visit to Tunbridge Wells, where the community regarded him ‘ with an uncommon degree of attention 
and respect. ... I find myself everywhere and universally treated with evidences that I possess the good opinion of my country. 
Later on he took a furnished house in St. James’s Place, and then in Wimpole Street, London, whence he made excursions to 
Cheltenham, Bath, and elsewhere. On one occasion he went to Churchill and Daylesford, and wandered among the scenes familiar 
to him in his childhood. He endeavoured to induce Mr. Knight, the owner of the Daylesford estate (grandson of the purchaser in 
1715), to part with it for a sum considerably in excess of its market value, but for some time in vain; and he then, as he said, 
‘bought a very pleasant little estate of 91 acres in Old Windsor, called Beaumont Lodge, a modus agri non ita magnus, 
hortus ubi, &c., exactly answering Horace’s wish.” Miss Burney noted in her diary that she passed an agreeable evening 
at the Lodge, “ with that very intelligent and very informing man,” whose “lively and very pleasing wife contributed largely to 
the evening’s well-doing.” 


But many years were to pass before Hastings was to find himself in a position to enjoy the thorough repose which was 
greatly to his taste. A week after he had landed at Plymouth Mr. Edmund Burke gave notice in the House of Commons, that 
he “would at a future day make a motion respecting the conduct of a gentleman just returned from India.” — This was the small 
beginning of a great storm ; for, two years and a half afterwards, Hastings, having been impeached by the Commons, was placed 
on his trial in Westminster Hall, before the Lords, to answer “charges of high crimes and misdemeanours exhibited by the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses in Parliament assembled, in the name of themselves and of all the Commons.” The trial com- 
menced at eleven a.m. on the 13th February, 1778, and was attended by Queen Charlotte, who wore a dress of fawn-coloured 
satin, and a plain head-dress, “with a very slender sprinkling of diamonds.” Her Majesty was accompanied by the Princesses 
Elizabeth, Augusta, and Mary, and the Duchess of Gloucester. The Prince of Wales, and the Royal Dukes of Cumberland, 
Gloucester, and York followed the Chancellor in the procession into the Hall. All the managers of the trial were in full dress, 
but the majority of the Commons wore their usual costume. The seats occupied by the Commons were covered with green 
cloth : the rest of the building was “one red.” A body of Horse Guards, under the command of a field officer, attended daily ; 
and three hundred Foot Guards, and a considerable number of constables kept the avenues clear. Two hundred members of 
each House of Parliament were present. ; 


At noon the Sergeant-at-arms summoned “ Warren Hastings, Esq., to come forth in Court, and save thee and thy bail, 
otherwise the recognisance of thee and thy bail will be forfeited.” Thereupon Hastings appeared at the bar, and dropped upon 
his knees, but was at once requested by Lord Chancellor Thurlow to rise to his feet. He had complied with what he knew was 
required ; but, in a letter to his former Private Secretary, Mr. Thompson, he said that the ‘ ignominious ceremonial of kneeling 
before the House of Lords’”’ was an “usage that reflects more dishonour on that assembly for permitting its continuance than on 
those who are compelled to submit to it, and on whom it is inflicted as a punishment not only before conviction, but even before 
the accusations against them are read.’’ The Chancellor, on the motion of a Peer, allowed the prisoner to have a chair. The 
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accusations were then read, and Hastings replied : ‘‘My Lords, I am come to this high tribunal equally impressed with a con- 
fidence in my own integrity, and in the justice of the Court before which I stand.”’ 


As prosecutor-in-chief, Mr. Burke indulged, without let or hindrance, in excessive vituperation. He accused Hastings of 
“crimes which have their rise in the wicked dispositions of men—in avarice, rapacity, pride, cruelty, malignity of temper, 
haughtiness, insolence—in short, in everything that manifests a heart blackened to the very blackest—a heart dyed in blackness— 
a heart gangrened to the core. . . . We have brought before you the head, the chief, the captain-general of iniquity—one in 
whom all the fraud, all the tyranny of India are embodied, disciplined, and arrayed.” He then proceeded to charge the prisoner 
“with having taken away the lands of orphans ; with having alienated the fortunes of widows ; with having wasted the country, 
and destroyed the inhabitants after cruelly harassing and distressing them. I charge him with having tortured their persons, 
and dishonoured their religion through his wicked agents, who were at the bottom and root of his villainy.” He accused him of 
having “gorged his ravenous maw ;” of never “dining without creating a famine ;” of feeding on the “ indigent, the decaying, and 
the ruined ;” of resembling the “ ravenous vulture who destroys and incapacitates nature in the destruction of its objects while 
devouring the carcases of the dead ;” and of exhibiting a “cruelty beyond his corruption.” He ridiculed him as a “ swindling 
Meccenas—swindling of glory, and obtaining honour under false pretences ;” and declared that “his origin was low, obscure, and 
vulgar ;” that he was “bred in vulgar and ignoble habits,” yet was more proud than persons born under canopies of state, and 
swaddled in purple.’ He alluded to “the damned and damnable proceedings of a judge in Hell;” and asserted 
that ‘“‘such a judge was Warren Hastings.” He regarded him as a “spider of Hell,” as well as a ‘‘thief, tyrant, 
robber, cheat, swindler, sharper ;’’ and he expressed his regret that the English language did not afford terms that adequately 
described the enormity of his offences. Finally, ‘I impeach him,’ said Burke, ‘‘in the name of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the English nation, whose ancient honour he has 
sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he has 
turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in the 
name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of all!” 


Mr. Sheridan was another of the managers of the trial who was at a loss for epithets to convey an idea of his detestation of 
the conduct of the prisoner at the bar. ‘‘ The administration of Mr. Hastings,” he said, ‘‘ formed a medley of meanness and 
outrage, of duplicity and depredation, of prodigality and oppression, of the most callous cruelty contrasted with the hollow 
affectation of liberality and good faith.” The two met, twenty-three years after the trial commenced, as the guests of the 
Prince Regent, in the Pavilion, at Brighton; and Sheridan, at the prompting of the Prince, advanced to Hastings, and said 
that :—‘‘ The part which I took in events long gone by must not be regarded as any test of my private opinions, because | was 
then a public pleader, whose duty it is, under all circumstances, to make good if he can the. charges which he is commissioned 
to bring forward.”” But Hastings drew back a step; looked Sheridan in the face; made a low bow: and remained silent. 
‘‘Had he,” Hastings subsequently said, ‘confessed as much twenty years ago, he might have done me some service.” 


Hastings replied with dignity to the allegations of his accusers. He declared that he had had the satisfaction of seeing all his 
measures terminate in their designed objects ; that his political conduct had been invariably regulated by truth, justice, and good 
faith ; and that he had resigned his charge in a state of established peace and security, with all the sources of its abundance 
unimpaired, and even improved. “1 am arraigned,” he said, “for desolating the provinces in India which are the most flourishing 
of all the States in India. It was | who made them so. I gave you all; and you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, 
and a life of impeachment.” He solemnly avowed that he “ did in no instance intentionally sacrifice the interest of my country 
to any private views of personal advantage ;” and “that according to my best skill and judgment I invariably promoted the 
essential interest of my employers, the happiness and prosperity of the people committed to my charge, and the welfare and 
honour of my country.” But though Hastings maintained a calm demeanour in Court, he was greatly pained by the calumnies 
with which he was loaded. “I am charged,” he said, in a letter to John Shore, “ with cruelty, oppression, violation of treaties, 
and with the general guilt of having sacrificed every duty to the views of interest, ambition, or private vengeance. I am not 
sure that rapacity makes a part of the catalogue of my imputed crimes, because the instances which have been advanced in 
evidence to prove it apply only to acts done for the relief of the public necessities ; and it is scarcely (I believe not at all) 
insinuated that I have practised it for any profit of my own.” 


If it was hard for Hastings to listen to the opprobrious language employed by Burke, it was probably more difficult 
for him to hear without visible disgust the panegyrics which Mr. Grey, another manager, pronounced on his arch-enemy and 
former colleague, Philip Francis, who was gratifying his spleen by assisting the prosecution; and Miss De Burney states that on 
one occasion he relieved his feelings by writing these impromptu lines :— 


It hurts me not that Grey as Burke’s assessor 

Proclaims me Tyrant, Robber, and Oppressor, 
Tho’ for abuse alone meant; 

For when he called himself the bosom friend, 

The Friend of Philip Francis !—I contend 
He made me full atonement. 


The poet Cowper, an old schoolfellow at Westminster of the prisoner at the bar, witnessed the trial, and urged his cousin, 
Lady Hesketh, to do so also, as it was ‘‘the trial of a man who has been greater and more feared than the Great Mogul himself.” 
Lady Hesketh obtained a ticket of admission (similar, doubtless, to one which Miss Martin, of Droitwich, has very kindly lent 
me, and which Mr. Griggs has reproduced), went, and was much shocked by the severity of Burke’s invective. In a letter to the 
poet, who had also been much scandalised by the virulence of the orator, she endeavoured to show that, from the days of Tully 
downwards, public prosecutors had been wont to adopt a violent attitude towards persons accused of offences against the State. 
“In order,” she said, ‘“‘to impress the minds of his hearers with a persuasion that he himself at least was convinced of the 
criminality of the prisoner, he must be vehement, energetic, rapid ; must call him tyrant and traitor, and everything else that is 
odious; and all this to his face, because all this, bad as it is, is no more than he undertakes to prove in the sequel; and if he 
cannot prove it, he must himself appear in a light very little more desirable, and at the best to have trifled with the tribunal to 
which he has summoned him.” Cowper thus expressed his opinion of the accused :— 


Hastings! I knew thee young, and of a mind, 
While young, humane, conversable, and kind; 
Nor can I well believe thee—gentle then— 
Now grown a villain, and the worst of men; 
But rather some suspect, who have oppress’d 
And worried thee, as not themselves the dest. 


Numerous portraits of Warren Hastings were taken, and, probably, the best of them, both as a likeness, and as a work of art, 
is a painting by J. L. Abbot, R.A., which is now in the possession of Miss Winter. It represents a very benevolent and tranquil 
face, with much earnestness of expression. Mr. Woodman-Hastings has favoured me with a copy of the following lines at the 
expense of the managers of the trial, which Hastings was prompted by Abbot’s picture to write :— 
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A mouth extended fierce from ear to ear, To Burke it shows a soul with envy curst, 

With fangs like those which wolves and tigers wear ; Malignant, mean, and cruel when he durst ; 

Eyes whose dark orbs announce a sullen mood, To Sheridan, a foe to shame, untrue 

A lust of rapine, and a thirst of blood— To every kindred tie, and social too; 

Such Hastings was, as by the Commons painted To Fox, a shuffling knave, with false pretence ; 
(Men shuddered as they look’d, and women fainted) Michael alone descried his want of sense ; 

When they display’d him to the vacant Throne, And all in avarice agreed to find, 

And bade the Peers the labour’d likeness own; Or make, the ruling passion of his mind. 

And such in all his attributes array’d Yet he has friends! and they—nay, strange to tell, 
Behold him here on Abbot’s canvas spread ! His very wife, who ought to know him well, 

*Tis true, to vulgar sense they lie conceal’d, Whose daily suff’rings from the worst of men 

To Burke, and men like Burke, alone reveal’d. Should make her wish the wretch impeach’d again— 
They, their own hearts consulting, see him here Believe him gentle, meek, and kind of heart. 

In lines reflected from themselves appear ; O, Hastings, what a hypocrite thou art ! 


With metaphysic eyes the picture scan 
Pierce through the varnish, and detect the man. 


The witnesses for the defence were so systematically brow-beaten by the prosecution that the elder Mill was provoked into 
remarking that, in the courts of justice ‘the rule of humanity and decorum is most grossly and habitually violated by the 
advocate ;” and he goes on to say that: ‘‘ What excites the disgust and indignation of every honest spectator is the attempt so 
often made, and so often made successfully, to throw an honest witness into confusion and embarrassment, for the sake of 
destroying the weight of his testimony, and defeating the cause of truth—the torture unnecessarily and wantonly inflicted upon 
the feelings of an individual to show off a hireling lawyer, and prove to the attorneys his power of doing mischief.” 


In April, 1794, Burke reported the proceedings of the managers, and the progress of the trial, to the House of Commons ; 
and, on the 20th June following, Pitt moved a vote of thanks to them “ for their faithful discharge of the trust reposed in them.” 
The motion having been carried by 50 votes to 21, the Speaker formally communicated the thanks of the House to the managers, 
and said that their exertions had “conferred honour, not on themselves only, but on the House whose credit was intimately con- 
nected with their own.” But the managers, according to Mill, “brought a great deal of rhetoric, with papers and witnesses, to 
the trial, and seemed, unhappily, to think that rhetoric, papers, and witnesses were enough,” for they brought ‘‘not much know- 
ledge” and “not much dexterity,’’ and “the intemperance of the tone and language of Mr. Burke operated strongly as a cause of 
odium.” Dr. Horace Wilson, the Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, remarked in his edition of Mill, that ‘‘Burke’s oratory 
was a tissue of falsehood,” and “nothing had occurred to justify his exaggeration,’’ to pardon his ‘‘unnatural appetite for disgust- 
ing details,’ or to excuse his ‘‘prejudiced disposition to listen alone to ex parte evidence, and an imprudent readiness to credit 
the exaggerated language of complaint.’’ The investigation was not “instituted to ascertain truth, but to fix criminality upon 
Hastings.” ‘‘Talents the most popular, and passions the most ungoverned, were let loose against him, and no reasonable man 
can believe that, if he had stood alone in his defence, his innocence would have shielded him from the combined assaults of Fox, 
Sheridan, and Burke.” 


Burke claimed to be a “sober and reflecting man,” according to the powers that God had given him; but he lived long 
enough to know that public opinion, which had once been in his favour, had gradually turned, and pronounced him in the wrong. 
He survived the conclusion of the trial but little more than two years; and though he maintained to the last that he had acted 
rightly, he made a ‘‘dying request” to a friend, ‘‘to erect a cenotaph most grateful to my shade,” by clearing ‘‘my memory from 
the load which the East India Company, the King, Lords, and Commons, and, in a manner, the whole British nation (God for- 
give them), had been pleased to lay as a monument upon my ashes.” With ill-regulated zeal he devoted nearly ten years of his 
life to the effort to prove Hastings to be a miscreant, and he succeeded in gaining for the object of his ruthless condemnation 
public sympathy as a martyr. Had it not been for the impeachment, which made him first notorious, and then famous, Hastings 
might have sunk into the obscurity in his native land that is the frequent destiny of men who have occupied exalted office in 
India. It was Burke who raised a cenotaph to Warren Hastings which does not lose its interest for the contemplative observer 
as the years roll by.* 


On the 3rd of April, 1795, nearly eight years after the proceedings commenced, and during which sixty of the two hundred 
peers who had walked in the procession on the first day, and many of the prosecutors in the House of Commons, had died, the 
Lords proceeded to judgment. Each Peer in his robes was called upon by Lord Chancellor Loughborough, who was opposed 
to the prisoner, to reply to this question:—“ How says your Lordship? Is Warren Hastings, Esquire, guilty or not guilty of high 
crimes and misdemeanours, charged by the Commons in the first article of charge?” On this the Peer addressed, uncovered his 
head, and laying his hand upon his breast replied, ‘Not Guilty, upon my honour,” or, “Guilty, upon my honour.” The question 
was put sixteen times, corresponding with that number of charges. The first two charges alleged high crimes and misdemeanours 
in various political transactions ; the next six charges alleged personal corruption ; the ninth charge accused Hastings of grant- 
ing an improper opium contract to Stephen Sullivan, a son of the Chairman of the Court of Directors. The tenth accused him 
of improperly borrowing money for the uses of Mr. Sullivan. The eleventh accused him of granting an improper contract for 
bullocks to Charles Crofts. The twelfth accused him of granting a similar contract to Sir Charles Blunt. The thirteenth accused 
him of making irregular and excessive allowances to Sir Eyre Coote. The fourteenth accused him of irregularly appointing 
James Auriol as agent for the purchase of supplies for Madras, &c., for 15 per cent. commission. The fifteenth accused him of 
irregularly appointing John Belli as agent for the purchase of stores and provisions for the Garrison of Fort William, with a 
commission of 30 per cent. And the sixteenth laid to his charge the residue of the impeachment of the Commons. He was 
acquitted by the whole of the Peers on the third charge, and was’ found guilty by the whole of the Peers on the tenth charge. As 
regards the other charges, he was in most instances acquitted by twenty-three, and condemned by three Peers. Hastings was 
now called for the last time to the bar of the Peers, was honourably acquitted, and solemnly discharged by the Chancellor. He 
made, I find, the following brief note of the event in his diary:—“April 23, Thursday. [ attended at 12. Was called in about 
12.45, and ordered to withdraw. The Lords gave the verdict. I was called in and informed by the Chancellor that I was 
acquitted by a great majority, and discharged about ten minutes before two. At four I called upon Lord Thurlow. The follow- 
ing were my guests:—General Calliaud, Sir F. Sykes, Sir E. Impey, Mr. Sumner, Mr. J. Sullivan, Colonel Poona, Mr. D. Anderson, 


* On the 25th February, 1892, The Times reviewed Sir John Strachey’s recent monograph, “ Hastings and the Rohilla War” (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press). 
It remarked :—“ The average Englishman’s knowledge of Indian history is for the most part derived from a single source—Macaulay’s two celebrated Essays on Clive 
and Warren Hastings. . . . Unfortunately, Macaulay, though his knowledge of some Indian topics was direct and profound, relied mainly for his historical 
facts on Mill’s History of British India, a work which, as Sir Henry Maine said of English classical literature towards the end of last century, ‘is saturated with party 
politics.’ Of James Mill, Sir James Stephen has written that ‘his want of accuracy was nothing to his bad faith.’ Such was one of Macaulay’s authorities; another 
source of his inspiration was the glowing eloquence of Burke, whose ‘sleepless humanity,’ as Lord Rosebery finely calls it, was not controlled by a too scrupulous 
accuracy, nor inconsistent with the rancour and scurrility of a fish-wife. From these sophisticated palettes Macaulay borrowed the colours with which he drew his 
well-known picture of Warren Hastings. Sir James Stephen has shown, in his masterly work on ‘The Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Warren 
Hastings,’ how false was the colour and how distorted the perspective of one portion of Macaulay’s picture. . . . Sir John Strachey has now done signal service 
to the memory of a great Englishman and to the intelligent and dispassionate study of Indian history by setting forth in detail the grounds of the conclusions here 
stated, and examining the whole question afresh. No one at all qualified to judge will question Sir John Strachey’s competency for the task he has undertaken, nor 
the skill with which he has discharged it. . . To say that he has vindicated Warren Hastings against the invectives of Burke and the other managers of the famous 
Impeachment, against the calumnies and inaccuracies of Mill, against the involuntary misrepresentations of Macaulay, is to say little. He has re-written an important 
chapter of Indian history, and exemplified the true spirit in which that history should be written. But it is all in vain, we fear. History has little chance against 
rhetoric, and Indian history has never been made interesting to English readers except by rhetoric. In spite of all that Sir James Stephen did some years ago, and 
all that Sir John Strachey has done now, Macaulay will still hold the field, and his picture of Warren Hastings will still be accepted as authentic by that body of 
readers who care less for truth than for effect.” 
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Mr. Baber, Mr. Auriol, Mr. Gall, Mr. Thompson, Charles, Major Scott, Major Osborne, Sir J. D’Oyley, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Plumer, 
Mr. Dallas, Mr. Shawe, T. Woodman, Colonel Hastings, Mr. Payne—in all 22.” 


Hastings received from all sides hearty congratulations on his acquittal, and not the least interesting of these testimonies of 
goodwill is the following address from Officers of the Bengal Army, which is preserved by Miss Winter :-— 


S1r,—The Officers of the Bengal Army, bearing in their remembrance the wisdom, moderation, and justice of your administration in India, feel a very heart- 
felt satisfaction in congratulating you on your late honourable acquittal by the Peers of Great Britain from charges brought against you by the House of Commons, 
and supported by men of the first abilities in the nation. The energy and severity with which you have been for so many years prosecuted, the magnaminity and 
fortitude you have shown during your trial, and in declining to solicit support, even when all the power and abilities of your native country seemed combined against 
you, place you in a point of view the most envied, the most honourable ; for your enemies have raised a monument to your fame, in which the justice of our country 
hath recorded the integrity of your mind, and the propriety and necessity of your public conduct. May the gratitude of the community you have so long, so ably, 
and so faithfully served be as conspicuous as your merits and disinterestedness have been publicly evinced. May your Sovereign, by conferring honours upon you, 
prove the value he has for such a subject, and by doing so increase the approbation and attachment of a free and a generous people. With us and with the natives of 
this country, your name must ever be revered, and, with Clive’s, be handed down with honour, respect, aud admiration to the latest posterity. 

1st October, 1795. We have, &e. 


Hastings was now in his sixty-third year, and was almost ruined. His defence had cost him, or rendered him liable for 
£100,000, and his own means were exhausted, and his wife’s accumulations out of her marriage settlement had been greatly 
reduced by the failure of a Dutch firm. But he was not broken in spirit as well as in fortune. ‘The prosecution had failed; and 
he considered that he could reasonably claim indemnification from the nation for the expense to which he had been put in the 
vindication of his character as a public servant, since he had been assailed by the elected representatives of the public in 
Parliament at the expense of the State. He thereupon memorialised the House of Commons, submitted that he was entitled to 
compensation, and prayed for a grant for that purpose. He forwarded the petition through a friend to Mr. Pitt, the Prime 
Minister, who, after a few days, returned it with a short note stating that, “under all the circumstances, he did not conceive that 
he should be justified in submitting the petition of the late Governor-General of India to the consideration of the Sovereign.” In 
effect, therefore, Pitt refused to accept the arbitrament of the tribunal which he had been instrumental in creating. It had been 
owing to the unexpected support which he, the all-powerful Prime Minister of twenty-eight years of age, had given to the 
manceuvres of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, that the Opposition succeeded in bringing about the impeachment, and it was repugnant 
to him to do anything tantamount to the reversal of his own vote. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he had had no hesitation in 
debiting the country with the enormous cost of the prosecution; but he sternly refused to bestir himself to obtain for Hastings 
compensation for the ruinous sacrifices that he had incurred in his defence. What King George the Third called Pitt's “long 
obstinate upper lip” was never more stiff than when the name of Hastings was mentioned in his hearing. His pride forbade him 
to forgive the defeat that Hastings had inflicted upon him ; and though Hastings had been honourably acquitted, Pitt was willing 
to mulct him in the whole of his fortune, and to leave him, notwithstanding his eminent services, to starve. There was a little- 
ness in this, to say the least.of it, that was unworthy of so great a man. 


There was a special reason why Pitt might have been to Hastings’s alleged faults a little blind, and to his actual merits a 
little kind ; for Hastings had been accused and acquitted of faults of which a Pitt was accused and condemned The second 
Pitt was the younger son and intellectual heir of the great statesman who made the family name revered throughout Europe; but 
that statesman was indebted for his good start in public life to the social and Parliamentary influence which was acquired for the 
family by his grandfather, Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras from 1698 to 1709, who was dismissed the Company’s service in the 
latter year, at a moment's notice, for irregular practices. Thomas Pitt returned forthwith to England with his ill-gotten wealth, 
including a diamond, still named after himself, which he eventually sold for three millions of livres to the Regent Orleans for 
addition to the Crown Jewels of France. He was not impeached, nor in any way molested; and having bought houses, lands, 
and rotten boroughs, he entered Parliament as member for Old Sarum (as his son and grandson did in succession after him), 
lived long, and died in the odour of opulence. 


Hastings appealed to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, and, being requested to state the amount of 
his property, he explained his financial position, and then said : “I possess the estate of Daylesford in Worcestershire, which cost 
me, including the original purchase, and what I have expended upon the house, gardens, and lands, about £60,000. The estate 
is 650 acres, and may be valued at £500 clear yearly rent. . . . In 1789 I purchased the principal part of the estate, and 
about two years since the remainder; it was the spot in which I had passed much of my infancy, and I feel for it an affection of 
which an alien could not be susceptible, because I see in it attractions which that stage of my life imprinted on my mind, and my 
memory still retains. It had been the property of my family during many centuries, and had not been more than seventy-five 
years out of their possession.” The Court of Directors recognised that he had great claims upon them, and on the 2nd March, 
1796, they granted him an annuity of £4,000 for twenty-eight and a half years, to commence retrospectively from June, 1785, 
and they also lent him £50,000 for eighteen years without interest. When £16,000 of this loan had been repaid by Hastings 
the balance due was remitted, and in 1814 the annuity was continued for the remainder of his life. 


Hastings needed no title to enhance his fame; but he was not insensible to the social advantage in England of being a 
member of the peerage, and he considered that he had a special claim on the consideration of his Sovereign who had ennobled 
Clive. But he aimed at something higher than a Barony in the peerage of Ireland. The Governorship of Madras was held in 
1784 by Macartney, a quondam travelling companion of Charles James Fox, who, having assisted him in gaining the distinction 
first of knighthood, and then of the Irish peerage, was instrumental in obtaining his appointment to Madras. Hastings did not 
appreciate this gentleman (who subsequently co-operated with Francis, Clavering, and Monson in aiding the prosecution, and 
who unsuccessfully aspired to the Governor-Generalship) ; and in a letter to his wife Hastings said, that if any title were offered 


that would “place me on a level with his Lordship of Madras, even your influence, my Marian, shall not prevail upon me” to 
accept it. 


Lord Thurlow said to Major Scott, shortly before Hastings left Calcutta, that “it would be base and dishonourable in 
Ministers not to advise his Majesty to confer some mark of Royal favour” upon so eminent a man; and he expressed the hope 
that Hastings would receive an English peerage and the ribbon of the Bath; but Mr. Pitt, though he assured the Major that he 
regarded Hastings as “a very great, and, indeed, a wonderful man,” did not see how he could with propriety advise his Majesty 
to confer a peerage pending the refutation of the allegations that had been made against him in Parliament. Those allegations 
were refuted ; and Hastings then expected that he would receive the distinction which had been so long withheld; and it was 
said that he determined to select Daylesford as his title, and to continue to use ‘Mens equa in arduis” as his motto. The 
Prince of Wales professed to be desirous to serve Hastings; but years passed, and he did nothing; so at length, in March, 1806, 
Hastings waited upon his Royal Highness at Carlton House, London; claimed reparation for the injuries inflicted upon him by 
his impeachment; and reminded the Prince of the expectations which he had excited ‘‘in the breast of the only person in the 
world whose wishes I have ever preferred to my own. Thoigh the best, the most amiable of women’’—the Prince said, 
courteously, “She is so”—“she is still a woman, and would prefer her participation in a title to any benefit that could be bestowed 
upon me.’’ The Prince cordially assented; and urged Hastings to see some of the Ministers. But they declined to advise 
an exercise of Sovereign prerogative in his favour that might imply a condemnation of the former behaviour of some of. their 
number, or of some of their friends, whereupon Hastings begged one of them to let the affair go no farther, ‘I am content,” he 
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declared, “to go down to the grave with the plain name of Warren Hastings, and should be made miserable by a title obtained 
by such means, and should sink in my own estimation,” by “accepting a favour from men who have done me great personal 
wrong.” 


But public opinion, which had once regarded Hastings as a misdemeanant whom it would have been base flattery to call a 
statesman, underwent a reaction in his favour; and, in 1813, when he was examined as a witness in connection with the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company, he was received with acclamation by the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
and when he retired, the Members rose and uncovered. He made these entries with reference to these incidents in his diary:— 

“ March 30th: I attend House of Commons at 4. Was called in about 6, and underwent an examination of 3} hours. All the members on my dismission with 
heads uncovered.” , 

“ April 5: I attend the Committee of the Lords. Was examined. Was allowed a chair. Not usual. On my departure the Lords all rose, as the Commons 
had done, with their hats off. The Duke of Gloucester called at 4 past 11. Took.me with him. Sat with me in the usher’s room. Conducted me into Committee 


room, and left it with me, walking with me to his carriage, ordered it to re-convey me, which it did, to my door. He afterwards called to report my reception, and 
his own approbation of my evidence.” 


Shortly afterwards the University of Oxford conferred upon him its degree of Doctor of Laws; and he was appointed a 
member of the Privy Council, while the Prince Regent declared in public that far higher honours were due, and would soon be 
paid to the man who had saved the British dominions in India. The Prince presented him to the Allied Sovereigns assembled 
in London, “as the most deserving, and at the same time one of the worst used men in the Empire, ‘I have made a beginning,” the 
Prince continued, and shall certainly not stop here. He has been created a Privy Councillor, which he is to regard as nothing more 
than an earnest of the esteem in which I hold him; he shall yet be honoured as he deserves.” But nothing further was done, and, a 
few days before his death, Hastings said:—“1 wish the Prince, for his own sake, had abstained from making that display of his 
good intentions ; I was a Privy Councillor at the moment; it was not worth while to speak of more, when more, as the event 
has shown, was not intended.” ~ 


The purchase of Daylesford had entailed a longer negotiation than would, Hastings said, have served for the acquisition 
of a province. His importunity prevailed three years after his return to England, and Mr. Knight accepted 411,424 and 
an annuity of £100 a-year for himself and his wife for the estate. Hastinys then pulled down the dilapidated mansion, and erected 
the present edifice on its site; and he spared no expense in laying out the grounds. Thus it was that the estate represented in 
the end an investment of as much as £60,000. “From first to last,” says Mr. Gleig, “it was a conspicuous trait in Hastings’s 
character that he never put the smallest value upon money.” Even the drain of the protracted trial on his resources did not 
hinder him from continuing his lavish expenditure on the beautification of his property. It was a passion with him to build and 
to plant, and had it not been for the liberality of the Court of Directors, that passion would have led him into the Bankruptcy 
Court. The fact that the estate realised, about seventy years after he acquired it, only half the sum that he spent upon it, not- 
withstanding the rise in the value of landed property in the interval, shows that he expended too much on the gratification of the 
dream of his life. 


The house is built of the pale grey stone of the neighbourhood, on an eminence, in an undulating and well wooded park of about 
600 acres, which is entered by three lodges. The style of architecture is severely simple, but it is favourable to internal comfort. 
At the chief entrance is a portico that leads to a large hall with a tesselated pavement, whence access is obtained to a library of 
considerable size, fitted with carved marble mantelpiece, decorated cornice, &c., and to a dining room, 37 feet by 21, with a bay 
window opening on to a lawn, and fitted with a massive marble mantelpiece, gilded cornice, &c. By a corridor, or picture gallery, 
50 feet long, with polished oak floor, the reception rooms are approached. These rooms, which have a southerly aspect, include 
a drawing room, 40 feet by 25, well decorated, with windows opening on a stone balcony overlooking the garden, lake, and park ; 
a smaller drawing room, 26 feet by 22, with a particularly handsome marble mantelpiece, showing Mahomedan female figures in 
a zenana, and a ceiling painted with emblematical subjects; a morning room, also 26 feet by 22, opening on to the terrace; a 
circular vestibule, with a roof supported by Ionic columns; a billiard room, 26 feet by 22, and a smoking room nearly as large. 
The next floor is reached by a fine oak staircase, and a wide corridor. Here are five large bed rooms, of which four were 
decorated in Hastings’s time in white, buff, pink, and green respectively. There is also a circular boudoir, decorated in white and 
gold, like the chief bed room, with a lofty dome roof, supported by lonic columns, and three windows commanding beautiful views 
over hill and dale. A stone staircase leads to the upper floor, on which are five rooms for bachelors, and six for servants. The 
offices on the ground floor include a large kitchen, a scullery, a pantry, a plate closet, a butler’s room, a housekeeper’s room, a 
still room, a store room, a servants’ hall, and five other rooms for servants; wine and beer cellars; and an enclosed court 
surrounded by a dairy, a bake-house, a game larder, a fuel house, a carpenter’s shop, a laundry, a drying closet, and five bed 
rooms for men servants, surmounted by a clock tower. The stabling includes a large enclosed courtyard with six carriage 
houses, a 6-stall stable, a 4-stall stable, a 3-stall stable, twelve loose boxes for hunters, two harness rooms, and rooms above for 
coachmen and grooms. ‘The highly cultivated kitchen garden is surrounded by a wall covered with fruit trees, and contains 
houses for growing grapes, pines, melons, peaches, cucumbers, and mushrooms. There is also an outer garden. The pleasure 
grounds were laid out by a notable landscape gardener, and are very beautiful, with their extensive lawns of velvet-like grass, 
their beds of flowers, and their clumps of fine trees. The plantations are exceedingly attractive. They contain a great variety 
of indigenous trees, including some grand elms and beeches, and many exotic trees that Warren Hastings introduced and 
acclimatised. There are also several charming lakes, that are believed to be full of fish, and alongside one of these is a romantic 
footpath that leads to the village. By the carriage road the house is nearly a mile from the lodge close to the village. At the 
two farms on the estate Hastings endeavoured to cross English sheep and goats with breeds from India. 


The retired Governor-General was at no loss for congenial occupation at Daylesford. He was exceedingly hospitable and 
neighbourly, and he was always solicitous for the poor and distressed. He was habitually cheerful himself, and he was the cause 
of cheerfulness in all around him. He was a lively and well-informed conversationalist with all ranks and all ages. His ample 
library, his taste for Oriental literature, and his love of poetry, served to shield him from exnuz during inclement weather. He 
was by instinct a horticulturalist and an acclimatisor; and his flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens, his stables, his flocks, his 
herds, his menagerie, his farm, and his fish ponds afforded his enquiring and intelligent mind constant delight. He loved trees, 
and, on the 30th November, 1810, when he was in his seventy-eighth year, he wrote an elegy on some beeches in his park, which 
had been blown down by a storm. Having described the tempest and its effects, he says in the poem which is in his handwriting 
before me :— 


Pride of my lands! long shall remembrance dwell Pleas’d I beheld my flock at noontide laid, 

On your lost worth. Pride of my lands, farewell! Beneath your cool and hospitable shade ; 

I lov’d to see your stately columns rise, Nor less the opposing screen, that shew’d, withdrawn, 
And lift your plumy tenants to the skies ; The bursting prospect of the varied lawn. 

To hear the blackbirds’ short but mellow lay, The joy I daily felt, by habit prov’d 

And the sweet thrush that hymns the closing day : A purer int’rest, and its source I lov’d; 

And all the happy warblers of the grove And you, perhaps, as love the growth it made 

Join in one chorus of accordant love. Of love, the gen’rous sentiment repaid. 


He then touches upon the uses to which the wood of these lamented trees would be applied, in the making of fences, frames, 
beds, and cabinets ; and concludes with reflections on the political storm that was (under Napoleon) threatening England when 
he wrote. 
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Furniture, like apparel, “oft proclaims the man.” This must have been peculiarly the case in the days antecedent to those 
in which upholsterers are prepared at short notice to supply the want of good taste in a customer. Hastings was remarkably 
attached to his home ; and its surroundings and embellishments testified to his innate love of the beautiful in Nature and Art. 
The cruel ordeal through which he passed at Westminster Hall did not, as it might well have done, render all things associated 
with India distasteful to him. He was proudly conscious that he had deserved well of his country, however ill the representatives 
of that country had acknowledged his services ; and, having fought a good fight against great odds and great prejudice, it was 
an abiding source of gratification to him to recall the incidents of the best years of his life, which he had given, in the society of 
his wife, to India. Consequently, his “halls, so large, were hung around’’ not with trophies of the chase, for he was no sports- 
man (though Francis, as has been shewn, realised to his cost that he could shoot straight), but with paintings, drawings, and 
illuminated parchments that recalled to his mind scenes and studies of the far East. and suggested topics of conversation with 
the guests whom he loved to have around his table. He never forgot that he had filled an eminent office under the Company 


and Crown; and he regarded it as to some extent incumbent upon him to adopt a style of living in keeping with the position 
which had once been his. 


It was in his drawing-room that this feeling was most manifest to visitors. I have ascertained from the 
auctioneer’s catalogue of his effects, lent to me by Mr. Woodman-Hastings, that the four long windows of this 
apartment were hung with pale blue satin curtains, with deep white satin borders, painted in flowers, and ornamented 
with silver lace and spangles. The furniture was for the most part made of ivory. There were two sofas of solid ivory, 
of Oriental design, superbly carved and richly gilded, the elbows finished with tigers’ heads, and the back and seat covered ex 
suite with the curtains. ‘There were nine solid ivory elbow chairs, corresponding in style and finish with the sofas; and a solid 
ivory table, beautifully carved and gilded, fitted with drawers with silver locks and handles, and covered with fine green cloth, 
edged with silver lace. There were also two solid ivory ottomans, gilt, and covered en suite with the sofas; and a pair of carved 
ivory Oriental official staffs, ornamented with silver-gilt bands and wires, and mounted in ebonised and gilt frames and silk 
mounts, to form fire-screens. There were two Oriental fly-flaps, the handles carved out of the finest jade stone, mounted and 
inlaid with gold, and set with rubies and emeralds. A superb suite of Persian chain mail, all inlaid with gold, was arranged near 
a variety of Oriental weapons; specimens of old Derby, old Dresden, and Sévres china were shown on side tables, and in 
ornamental cabinets ; together with alabaster vases, ivory caskets, and specimens of Indian silver filigree work resembling the 
finest lace, and exceeding in beauty of workmanship (if | may judge by the articles now treasured by Miss Winter) anything 


that I have seen in India. There were also eight ebonised and gilt chairs, covered with blue silk, and banded with spangles ; a 
Brussels carpet fitted to the room ; and other accessories. 


The other rooms were furnished in a comfortable manner, but without anything very distinctive about them, except the 
pictures on the walls; but, in the boudoir of Mrs. Hastings there were, among other things, six solid ivory chairs, delicately 
painted and gilt ; and a richly gilt square foot ottoman, covered in crimson velvet, embroidered in silver-gilt lace. Hastings was 
very partial to furniture made of ivory. It has been said that in one of his earliest letters to his wife, after her departure from 
India, he alluded to his own “ivory cot.’ In one dated Calcutta, 14th November, 1784, he stated that “he had hastened his 
return from Benares, v/a Buxar, Patna, and Bugulpoor.” ‘The Begum,” he continued, “sent me more than one message 
expressive of her disappointment at my passing the city, as she had prepared an elegant display of your couches and chairs for 
my entertainment. These are since arrived, with a letter for you, recommended most earnestly to my care. There are two 
couches, eight chairs, and two footstools, all of the former patterns, except two of the chairs, which are of buffalo horn, most 
delicately formed, and more to my taste than the others, not designed for fat folks or romps.” Then, in one of his first letters 
from London to Mr. Thompson, he said :—“ Remember, too, to inquire for, and to secure my ivory cot. Mrs. Hastings desires 
me to inform you that the Begum’s ivory chairs are of very great value, not of little, as you seem to estimate them. She requests 
that you will present her respects to the Begum (and mine, pray), and desire that she will not order any velvet, or other worked 
seat to the chairs, as they will make the whole seizable by the Custom House officers; she also begs that they may be sent by a 
ship that will swim.” Two ivory chairs, quaintly carved and gilded, each with five legs, were presented by Hastings to Queen 
Charlotte, and were subsequently acquired by the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos for Stowe, where they were sold at the 
famous auction in August, 1848. Some of the other articles of solid ivory that once occupied places of honour at Daylesford, 
have, | am informed, found their way back to India, and now adorn the palace of the Maharajah of Dharbunga. 


Hastings made a small collection of paintings by such old masters as Teniers, Matsys, Ruysdael, Corregio, Rembrandt, &c.; 
but he was probably more proud of his numerous specimens of the skill of Hodges and Zoffani, which he had cordially 
encouraged when those two artists visited him at Government House, Calcutta. Several of Hodges’ Indian landscapes are still 
preserved at Daylesford ; and among them the most notable are views of Calcutta from Fort William ; of Alipore, near Calcutta; 
of Benares; of the Taj Mahal, at Agra; of Gazapoor on the Ganges; of Cuttera; of Shekoabad; of the Himalayas, &c. A 
picture by this Royal Academician, representing a boat in a squall on the Ganges, which illustrates an incident in Mrs. Hastings's 
life, when she was hastening to Calcutta to attend her husband in an illness, was removed from Daylesford after Sir Charles 
Imhoff's death, and is now owned by Miss Winter; as also is a life-size portrait of Mrs. Hastings, that was taken in Calcutta 
by Zoffani. In a letter dated London, 29th March, 1787, Hastings complained to his friend, Mr. Thompson, in Calcutta, that :— 
‘‘ Not one of my pictures has been sent after me, none of my Tibbet pictures, not one but Mrs. Hastings’s, of Zoffani's, and that 
packed so negligently that it arrived almost spoiled.” Mrs. Hastings did not think that this portrait did her justice, and she 
caused it to be hung in a remote part of Daylesford House. The figure is exceedingly well painted ; but is more suggestive of a 


Siddons in a ré/e in a tragedy, than of the lady whose beauty and amiability fascinated the “‘ great Proconsul” for nearly half a 
century. 


Hastings was rich in prints, miniatures, enamels, &c., and his collection of Persian drawings was especially remarkable. 
His library was extensive, and included numerous folio and quarto volumes of high repute, as well as octavo and smaller books, 
periodical publications, magazines, reviews, Parliamentary blue-books, plays, romances (bound and unbound), atlases, and music. 
Many of the books were presentation copies ; others contained his autograph; and the majority were handsomely bound in old 
calf, or morocco. Numerous works bearing on India and the East were interspersed with rare editions of the ancient classics, 
narratives of voyages, antiquarian researches, treatises on natural history, biographies, sermons, histories, geographies, poems, 
essays, debates, tracts, pamphlets, operas, sonatas, and glees. There were two copies of a book containing a summary of the 
debates in the House of Lords on the evidence in the trial of Hastings, with a proof portrait of Lord Thurlow, the Chancellor. 
This work was privately printed in 1797, at the expense, and under the superintendence of Hastings, to “ vindicate,” according 
to the preface, “his character from the malicious, vindictive, and foul aspersions so unjustly cast upon it by his enemies; also to 
convince such as have not sufficient time to wade through all the details of a trial which lasted twenty years, of his innocence.” 
He presented it to a few private friends. There were several other reports and memorials of his trial among his books. 


The vigour of his intellect remained unimpaired until the close of his life ; and, notwithstanding the charms of Daylesford, 
he would have been glad of official employment suited to his experience, had it been offered to him; but he was conscious that 
he lacked the interest to overcome the prejudice excited by his trial. Writing from Daylesford in March, 1800, to Mr. Thompson, 
he remarked :—‘“‘ To have governed the first and only valuable portion of the British Empire in India thirteen years; to have 
received at my departure and since the fullest assurance of my carrying with me the regrets and affection of my fellow-servants 
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and countrymen there ; and to find myself without interest with those whom I had successfully served, might have been a subject 
of mortifying reflection to a mind even less susceptible than my own;” but ‘‘it has had less influence on mine by my incessant 
care to preclude, or run away from it.” Eight years later, in a letter to the same friend, he said:—* There is certainly some 
mysterious spell put upon me, for I cannot otherwise account for the utter neglect of me even by those who proclaim their belief 
of my past services, and subsequent retention of what talents I formerly possessed.” 


On the 12th January, 1814, Hastings went to Oxford with his old schoolfellow, and lifelong friend, Sir Elijah Impey ; and 
they attended the Chancellor’s (Lord Grenville’s) levée on the following day. On the 14th, Hastings took part in a procession 
of the Mayor, Aldermen, and gownsmen, that met the Prince Regent, and conducted him to the Divinity School, where the 
Chancellor read an address of welcome from the University, and the Prince read his reply. “I dined,” noted Hastings in his 
diary, “ by invitation ratified by H.R.H., in Radcliffe Library ; present, all the Royal guests, the Duke of Oldenburg, &c.”” On 
the following day :—“I went to ye Divinity School, where the Prince, the Duke of Oldenburg, &c., assembled. All proceeded to 
the theatre. I was assisted through the throng to the lowest bench, where a gentleman insisted on resigning his place to me. 
The Prince Regent came in a Doctor's robe. The Emperor and King were elected by diploma, and robed. On departing I was 
greeted by ye townsmen. The Dean of Christ Church invited me to the dinner in Christ Church hall, to which I afterwards 
received a card of invitation—‘ by the gracious permission of H.R.H. the Prince Regent ’—as yesterday.” On the 18th he went 
by invitation to the grand dinner at the Guildhall, in London. He joined the procession at St. James’s, at four, and reached the 
hall about six. He records the following in his diary :—‘‘The Prince Regent himself presented me to the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia in terms of most flattering commendation, and as the most injured man, &c. He had made me some com- 
pensation, but not enough. This was pronounced aloud to the Emperor in English, to the King in French, and short. He 
afterwards presented me to the Duke of Oldenburg, who recognised me. I met with great attentions, and from many who were 
unknown to me. The whole scene was magnificent.” 


A month afterwards Hastings wrote to his nephew, the Revd. T. B. Woodman, Rector of Daylesford and Vicar of Brackley, 
regarding the expected confinement of Mrs. Woodman. He suggested that his nephew should give the “ conjoint appellative,” 
Warren Hastings, to the child if it should be a boy; and Mrs. Hastings added a few affectionate words to her niece. But the 
child proved to be a girl, and Hastings’s wish was not fulfilled until three years afterwards, when a son was born to the 
Woodmans. It ‘is to this son to whom I am indebted for permission to reproduce the characteristic letters of his grand- 
uncle and grand-aunt. Allusion is made in the letters to the death of Mrs. Woodman’s father. This gentleman, Baron 
Chapuset of Stuttgart, Head Forest Master to the King of Wurtemberg, was the last of Mrs. Hastings’s three brothers. One 
of the brothers, died in India; and the other succumbed to wounds received at Forarlberg, during the Napoleonic 
wars, 


It has been stated that upwards of a thousand years ago the dale’s ford, or Daylesford, was given by Ethelwald, King of the 
Mercians, to Begia, “a servant of God,” for the endowment of a monastery. This retreat for those who were weary of such 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world as were to be had in those simple days, was built near the ancient village of Adlestrop, 
and a small church occupied the most honoured part of the establishment. Little is known of the monks who lived in this remote 
locality. Doubtless, they performed certain ceremonies ; had their relaxations; and did what they could to ameliorate the hard 
conditions of the lives of the peasants around them. Their bell tolled the knell of many a parting day, and the carrying of many 
a rude forefather of the hamlet to his long home near the church. It also tolled for themselves on their departure from this 
transitory life. Decades accumulated into centuries, and the monastery fell on the evil days of disestablishment. Then, in all 
probability, the villagers helped themselves to such building materials as it offered to the first comer. But the church occupied 
ground consecrated to holy uses; and the villagers stayed their hands when they approached it on predatory thoughts 
intent. There is a tradition in the neighbourhood that a good deal of the material employed in the erection of the first Dayles- 
ford Manor House was pilfered from the monastery in the high-handed manner that was stimulated by Bluff King Hal, and it is 
said also that a curse permanently rested on the house on that account. But the little church escaped the effacement that over- 
took the buildings around and about it. The Saxons were followed by the Danes, who, in their turn, were supplanted by the 
Normans. The Royal Houses of Plantagenet, Lancaster, York, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanover, succeeded severally to the throne, 
and the little church continued to weather all dynastic and meteorological storms. Divine service was performed with little 
hindrance from generation to generation. Many of the quaintly expressed prayers that still form part of the liturgy of the 
Church of England were composed, and were in use in parish churches throughout the land before the Norman Conquest. 
They must, therefore, have been read a countless number of times in this little church, first by Roman Catholic, and then by 
Protestant ministers ; and the beauty of their imagery, the poetry of their language, and their adaptability to the spiritual 
needs of all classes and ages, at all times, and in all places, may have often afforded comfort to, and strengthened hope in those 
good folk at Daylesford who reverently responded to them in days long gone by. 


As a child, Warren Hastings may have been frequently driven over yr, 
from Churchill to Daylesford on Sundays to attend service in his grand- ell Se 
father’s little church ; but, from the year 1740, when he was taken to | 
London, until 1764, when he returned for the first time from India, he 
did not see Daylesford again. Most probably he visited the place during 
the four years that he then remained in England. He returned home 
‘‘ for good and all.” in 1785, and became lord of the Manor, and patron 
of the living, in 1788. Twenty-eight years more passed, and then, at 
the age of rather more than eighty-three, he resolved to pull down the 
old church, which was in decay, and to re-erect it, as far as possible, with 
the same materials, supplemented by such new woodwork and masonry 
as might be needed. He informed the Revd. J. Owen, the Rector of 
Daylesford, of his intention, and the latter agreed to perform the Sunday 
services in the church of Oddington until the reconstruction was com- 
pleted. The following entries in Hastings’s diary show how the work we 5 Bes 
proceeded, and the methodical interest that he took in it :— te ce 
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“8th July, 1816 : The workman began to remove the pews (mine, of course, 
to remain so), desk, and ulpit, and to unslate the roof. The woodwork 
deposited in the stable. 9th: The rafters all removed, and lastly the belfry 
taken down. 10th, 11th, and 12th: Demolition. Part cleared tu the found- 
ation, which was found to be free stone all round, and the walls 12ft. 6in. 
high, and 2ft. 3in. thick. The wall, composed of irregular stones, was laid 
in plain earth. The Gothic porch down. Bell 19in. diameter at bottom, and 
15in. deep in the inside. 13th: Laid four of the groin stones for the found- 
ation, the fifth to be re-laid. 15th: Bank removed. 16th: First courses 
well advanced. 20th: The church much impeded by yesterday’s rain, but 





herwise going on well, and the timber frame much advanced. 23rd: The 
wall is om the window sills. The ladies went to see the church, 25th: I 
wrote to countermind the Gothic, and directed Roman instead. At 124 the 
walls were 7 and 73ft. 27th: The south-west window in the way of being 
done to-day. 29th: At 2 I visited the church. Lead laid over the arch. 
31st: The north-west and north-east windows finished. Ist August: The 
masons employed in raising the scaffolding. 5th. The principal parts of the 
belfry brought home. The projection of the north-west wall finished. 7th: 
Letter from Mr. Rowe proposing a tablet of 294 by 25%, which I answered 
thus: ‘Sir,—I have attentively considered your drawing in every point of 
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view, and particularly with relation to the situation in which the proposed 
tablet is to be placed. The tablet you recommend is, I think, considerably 
larger than will be necessary, nor do I quite like the proportions of it. I 
request, therefore, that the tablet which you are to prepare for me may be 
precisely 28in. and one-third by 20in. Within that space I am persuaded 
that you will be able to engrave the whole of the inscription in capitals large 
and distinct enough for the situation which is to receive it. I particularly 
request that all the words and the lines may be kept distinct from each other, 
and I approve the method you have taken to separate and murk the Scrip- 
tural quotation from the rest of the inscription. You will be pleased, accord- 
ing to your own suggestion, to provide that the tablet shall stand half-an-inch 
from the wall, and have two hitch blocks for its support. I am, &c. 10th 
August: The principal rafters, and many of the smaller, and the wall tablets 
are fixed, and the water tablets and the pediment finished. 13th: The base 
stone of the belfry well laid and bedded. 17th: The arch of the tower in 
three pieces, and the bell placed. 19th: The turret finished. The remain- 
ing rafters laid, and the chancel partly demolished, begun to-day. 24th: Half 
the slating done, and 3ft. of walling to the chancel. 26th: The slating of 
one side finished. 4th September: The two front windows up and covered ; 
the arches waiting for the others; the floor about half laid; the cornice 
arranged on the ground. 7th: At eleven the opposite walls were completed, 





10th: All timbers and masonry of the chancel finished, and slating two 
courses done. 11th: The slating of the south-east side of the chancel com- 
pleted. 14th: The ridge laid, and the roof finished; the rubbish removed, 
and the floors swept. 23rd: Plastering finished; labourers unemployed. 
31st: The tablet put up and fixed, and well done. 12th November: Eight 
strined windows arrived. 15th: The printed window fixed. 27th: Pews 
complete. 29th: Gibbs brought the tablet of E.H. and began the excavation 
of the gravestone; ordered to be inserted above in the wall at the height of 
6ft. I gave directions to Gibbs to erect a gravestone in the churchyard, with 
this local inscription: ‘The Rev. Penyston Hastings, B.A., Rector of this 
church, was buried here the 1st of October, 1752.’ 8th December: This 
diy, just five months from the demolition of the church, Divine service was 
performed by the Rev. J. Owen, curate, with a prayer and sermon for the 
occasion, most appropriate and impressive. A fullcongregation. No sensible 
damp or offensive smell. Mrs. Hastings prevented from going by the remains 
of a very severe indisposition. Sir Charles and Lady Imhoff and all our 
servants, with two unavoidable exceptions, present. Of these none have on 
this diy (Monday) suffered any symptoms of indisposition from the recency 
of the masonry. Sunday, 15th: We all went to church. 17th: My eighty- 
fourth birthday. 5th January: Gibbs fixed the stone over my grandfather's 
grave.” 








and the end wall far advanced; the flooring laid. 8th: The tablet arrived. 
The tablet referred to bears the following inscription :— 


“This Church derives its foundation from a grant of Ethelwald, King of the Mercians, who reigned between the years of our Lord 716 and 757. Sanctified by 
the prayers, rites, and oblations of its successive parochial members through a period exceeding 1,000 years, it was rebuilt with such of the same material as constituted 
its primitive structure, and had escaped the mouldering hand of Time, with its identity unchanged ; and the uniformity of its Saxon architecture, which had suffered 
some encroachment upon it from the license of incidental reparations, was restored in the year of our Lord 1816. ‘For a thousand years in Thy sight are but as 
yesterday when it is past, and a watch in the night,’ Psl. XC. 4.” 


On the 13th of January, 1814, “I was,” he noted in his diary, “seized about three with a total loss of articulation, and want 
of power in my right hand for the first time.” But he soon recovered. His health was variable for the four following years. 
He suffered at times from toothache, at other times from spasms and languor; but, for an octogenarian, he was usually active and 
hearty. On the 21st May, 1818, however, he noted: “ Health and my nerves shaken by walking. This is the third day that I 
have been affected with a confused sound as of distant multitudes.’’ The next day he wrote: “I have been visited by confused 
and indistinct sensations, as of the sound of distant multitudes ; at times it resembles slow music; but its effect, whether sensible 
or imaginary, not distinguishable.” But again he rallied, and, on the 7th January, he wrote to H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, 
‘‘accepting his intimation of a promise to come to Daylesford.” On the 19th he noted: “Since about a fortnight past my eyes 
have been much inflamed with a movable sensation of some internal irritation.’’ On the 13th July he was “seized with 
staggering” after a drive with Mrs. Hastings, and was copiously bled. On the 17th he passed an “unquiet night, and arose with 
my limbs weak and shaken.’”’ On the 19th he “sat in the great chair much of the middle of the night, and afterwards in the bed 
lay till late.” On the 20th he recorded :—‘ I awoke with my throat much swelled, and a difficulty of swallowing at breakfast 
continued unabated at dinner, which I took alone, but without pain, and my appetite the same as it had been, unchanged, through 
all other variations. I cannot recollect the loss of time, but ascribe the past events of the dayto . . .” This, his last entry, 
closed the diary that he had kept in eleven neat little volumes since the 18th January, 1784, the day before Mrs. Hastings left 
Calcutta for Europe. It is reasonable to assume that he had been in the habit of keeping a diary for many years previously ; 


but, if such was the case, the volumes were not preserved. They might have proved of great value to the historian, 
biographer, and essayist. 


He died at Daylesford after six weeks illness, surrounded by the nearest and dearest of his few relatives. He had reminded 
his wife, in a letter dated Lucknow, 13th August, 1784, of how often she had ‘“‘ heard me declare in the most resolute terms that 
| never would be seen by you under the disgusting circumstances of a state of sickness” ; and Gleig states in his memoir that, 
just before he expired, Hastings drew a cambric handkerchief over his face, and when those who were weeping near him found 
that he suffered it to remain there some time, and gently raised it, they found that he was dead. Thus, like Job, he ‘came to 
the grave in a full age, as a shock of corn cometh in his season.”’ He was buried near his mother, and among his ancestors for 
many generations, in a new vault, close behind the chancel, which is marked by a pillar bearing an urn with his two names 
—— upon it, and surrounded by iron railings. The following inscription appears on a plain tablet within the 

urch :— 


_ “Ina vault just beyond the Eastern extremity of this Church lies the body of the Right Honourable Warren Hastings, of Daylesford House, in this parish, the 
first Governor-General of the British Territories in India, a member of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, LL.D., F.R.S., the last public effort of 
whose eminently virtuous and lengthened life was the re-erection of the second edifice, which he superintended with singular energy and interest to its completion, and 


in which alas! the holy rites of sepulture were very shortly afterwards performed over his mortal remains. He died 22nd August, 1818, aged 85 years and 8 months. 
‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.’ ” 


_ Hastings gave proof of his unbounded affection for, and confidence in his wife by his will, of which I have obtained a copy 
from Somerset House. It is dated the 27th of July, 1811, or seven years before his death :— 


_..“I, Warren Hastings, Esquire, late Governor-General of Fort William, in Bengal, being in my perfect and sound mind, do make and declare this to be my last 
Will and Testament. I give, devise, and bequeath unto my dear wife, Anna Maria Apollonia Hastings, all my estates both real and personal, all the debts which are 
or shall be due to me, and all my rights of property. to hold to her, her heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, according to the nature of such estates, with 
power to give, devise, and bequeath the same to whomsoever she shall think proper. And I appoint her sole Executrix of this my Will, and hereby revoking all former 


Wills, I declare this alone to be my last Will and Testament. In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this twenty-seventh day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and eleven.” 


There were spots on his fame, but so splendid was that fame that it would, says Macaulay, ‘“‘bear many spots,’ and his 
administration “gives him title to be considered as one of the most remarkable men in our history.” He was responsible for 
abuses, but he “never had a share in the worst abuses ” of those old times. He might easily have become enormously rich had 
he been guilty of cruelty or fraud; but far more than Clive might he have been surprised in his retirement by his moderation. 
He was not squeamish in money matters, but he was ‘neither sordid nor rapacious.” Professor Wilson maintains that “there 
were defects, no doubt, but there were no great crimes and misdemeanours to justify his impeachment. The safety and 
honour of British India were manifestly the motives of all his actions. Whether he was not at times less unrelenting than the 
occasion called for may admit of conjecture ; but undoubtedly the times were critical, great firmness was demanded, and its 
excess was a venial error, when its deficiency would have been an inexpiable crime.”’ 


Hastings was not bred to public affairs. In the answer that he made to the indictment of the House of Commons he com- 
plained that a “state of perfection” was expected from “a man who was separated, while yet but a schoolboy, from his native 
country, and from every advantage of that instruction which might have better qualified him for the high offices and arduous 
situations which it became his lot to fill.” “He owed,” says Sir Alfred Lyall, “nothing to the study of text books, nothing to 
accepted usage, official precedent, professional tradition,’’ or the pressure of public opinion. He “had been shipped out to India 
a raw lad, and had been left to gather his experience among the extraordinary incidents of Anglo-Indian politics in their earliest, 
roughest, and most rudimentary stage.” Burke characterised him as “a bad scribbler of absurd papers who could never put two 
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sentences of sense together ;” and Macaulay alleged that “ gentlemen in the Indian services write above their abilities,” are “too 
much of essayists,” and that Hastings ‘“‘gave the character to Indian official writing which it now bears.” But Francis, implacable 
foe though he was, admitted that there was no contending against the pen of Hastings, whose “power of making 
out a case, of perplexing what it was inconvenient that people should understand, and of setting in the clearest point of view 
whatever would bear the light, was incomparable.” In the fragment of the autobiography to which I have already alluded, Hastings 
refers to himself as a man who had been “ placed by His will who governs all things in a situation to give birth to events that 
were connected with the incidents of nations ; which were invariably prosperous to those of his own, but productive to himself 
of years of depression and persecution, and of the chances of want only relieved by occasional and surely providential means, 
though never affecting the durable state of his mental tranquillity.” 


He inspired all classes in Bengal with confidence and attachment. He enjoyed a popularity among the natives ‘‘such as no 
other Governor has been able to attain.” The Civil Service felt an affection for him that was constant through all 
his disasters ; and the Army revered him as a chief who was well worthy of support. He was considerate towards religious and 
race prejudices, and he gave Bengal a peace such as it had not previously known. His temper was calm, and, according to 
Macaulay, “equal to almost any trial. Quick and vigorous as his intellect was, the patience with which he endured the most cruel 
vexations, till a remedy could be found, resembled the patience of stupidity. He seems to have been capable of bitter 
and long-enduring resentments ; yet his resentment so seldom hurried him into any blunder that it might be doubted whether 
what appeared to be revenge was anything but policy.” He had “ the full command of one of the most fertile minds that ever 
existed,” and “no complication of perils and embarrassments could perplex him, but for every difficulty he had a contrivance 
ready ” that “seldom failed to serve the purpose for which it was designed.” [n private life, according to the ‘Annual Register” 
of 1818, “he is painted as the most amiable of human beings, with a nature ‘full of the milk of human kindness,’ and without a 
tincture of gall in its composition.” 


He made the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson after his first return from India, and the lexicographer formed a high opinion of 
him. In a letter to him, at Calcutta, dated the 30th March, 1774, Dr. Johnson remarked: “Though I have had but 
little personal knowledge of you, I have had enough to make me wish for more, and though it is now a long time since I was 
honoured by your visit, | had too much pleasure from it to forget it.” He then alluded to Hastings’s efforts “to increase the 
learning of your country by the introduction of the Persian language,” and requested his acceptance of an accompanying copy 
of Sir William Jones’s ‘“‘ Persian Grammar.”’ Later in the same year Dr. Johnson forwarded to the Governor-General a copy of 
his own “ Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland ;” and said: ‘‘I wish you a prosperous government, a safe return, and a 
long enjoyment of plenty and tranquillity.” Years afterwards Hastings told Boswell that he cherished a “veneration for your 
great and good friend.” 


There was an interval of thirty-three years between the date of Hastings’s resignation of the Governor-Generalship and that 
of his death, and he consequently survived almost all his contemporaries. But when he died, people were reminded 
of what he had been; and the Directors of the East India Company resolved to mark their respect for his character, 
and their gratitude for his services, by raising a white marble statue to his memory within the precincts of their House. That 
famous head-centre of the administrative machinery of India, with its labyrinthine corridors, wainscoted rooms, wide staircases, and 
old-world air, disappeared soon after Parliament required the Company to resign its authority to the Crown ; and the fine statue 
of Hastings, by Flaxman, of which I am enabled to give a picture, was removed from Leadenhall Street to the new India Office 
in St. James’s Park, where it now occupies a conspicuous position in a hall close to the Secretary of State’s rooms. 


It is surprising that the Directors did not raise a monument in Hastings’s honour in Westminster Abbey, where, according 
to Trikell, who was buried in the Poets’ Corner :— 


Along the walls the speaking marbles show Chiefs, graced. with scars, and prodigal of blood : 
What worthies form the hallow’d mould below ; Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 

Proud names who once the reins of empire held, Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 

In arms who triumph’d, or in arts excell’d ; And saints, who taught, and led the way to Heaven. 


A monument was erected in the Abbey by the Company in 1758 to the memory of Admiral Watson, as a “‘ grateful testimony of 
the signal advantages which they obtained by his valour and prudent conduct” in recovering Calcutta after the Black Hole 
catastrophe, in the immediately preceding year. Opposite to it is another large monument, that was erected by the Company 
to the memory of General Sir Eyre Coote, Commander-in-Chief in India, who repeatedly defeated the French and Hyder Ali in 
the Carnatic. In the nave is a monument that was erected by the Company in honour of General Stringer Lawrence, “ in 
testimony of their gratitude for his eminent services in the command of the forces on the Coast of Coromandel.” The Earl of 
Minto, Governor-General of India from 1807 to 1813, who pre-deceased Hastings, was buried in the Abbey; and his brother, 
the Hon’ble Hugh Elliott, Governor of Madras from 1814 to 1820, was placed some years later by his side. For Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Governor of Madras from 1786 to 1790, a resting-place was found in the Poets’ Corner. In later years the Abbey 
received the remains of Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay ; Sir Herbert Edwardes, the hero of Multan; Earl Canning, and 
Lord Lawrence, Viceroys of India; Sir George Pollock, of Afghan fame; Lord Clyde, and Sir James Outram, Commanders-in- 
Chief in India; &c. The white marble statues of Lord Canning and Sir John Malcolm are among the finest in the Abbey; 
and the monuments of the other eminent men who have been named have many merits. At St. Paul’s Cathedral there are 
memorial statues of Middleton, the first Bishop of Calcutta ; of Heber, his immediate successor ; of Sir William Jones, Orientalist 
and Judge; of the Marquis Cornwallis, twice Governor-General ; of Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay and historian 
of early India; of Sir Henry Lawrence, the hero of Lucknow; of Sir Charles Napier, Commander-in-Chief in India; and of 
General Robert Gillespie ; not to speak of the Duke of Wellington, the hero of Assaye and a hundred other battles. There are 
bronze statues of Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord Lawrence, Lord Clyde, and Sir George Pollock, in Waterloo Place ; of Sir Henry 
Havelock and Sir Charles Napier at Charing Cross; of Sir James Outram and Sir Bartle Frere on the Thames Embankment ; 
and of Lord Clive in the market-place at Shrewsbury ; but in death, as in life, Warren Hastings received less than his deserts as 
compared with the recognition of the services of other men who once occupied the first rank in India. 


As the Directors did not move in the matter, Mrs. Hastings charged herself with the duty of placing in the Abbey a memorial 
of her husband, consisting of a tablet surmounted by a bust; and the Dean of Westminster having allowed me to have this 
monument photographed, I am enabled to give a collotype by Mr. Griggs that does justice to it. The tablet bears the 
following inscription :— 


“Selected for his eminent talents and integrity, he was appointed by Parliament, in 1773, the first Governor-General of India; to which high office he was thrice 
re-appointed by the same authority. Presiding over the Indian Governments during thirteen years of a most eventful period, he restored the affairs of the East India 
Company, from the deepest distress, to the highest prosperity, and rescued their possessions from a combination of the most powerful enemies ever leagued against 
them. In the wisdom of his councils and the energy of his measures, he found unexhausted resources, and successfully sustained a long, varied, and multiplied war, 
with France, Mysore, and the Mahratta States, whose power he humbled, and concluded an honourable peace ; for which, and for his distinguished services, he received 
the thanks of the East India Company, sanctioned by the Board of Control. The kingdom of Bengal, the seat of his Government, he ruled with a mild and equitable 
sway, preserved it from invasion, and, while he secured to its inhabitants the enjoyment of their customs, laws, and religion, and the blessings of peace, was rewarded 
os their affection and gratitude; nor was he more distinguished by the higher qualities of a statesman and a patriot, than by the exercise of every Christian virtue. 

¢ lived for many years in dignified retirement, beloved and revered b ail who knew him, at his seat of Daylesford, in the County of Worcester, where he died in 
peace in the 86th year of his age, August the 22nd, in the year of our Lord 1818.” 


Beneath the inscription it is stated that ‘This memorial was erected by his beloved wife and disconsolate widow, 
M. A. Hastings.” 
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When the news of Hastings’s death reached Calcutta a public meeting of the inhabitants was held, and it was resolved to 
request the Marquis of Hastings, then Governor-General, to allow a statue of his eminent predecessor to be erected 
in that city. The Marquis had, as Earl of Moira, been one of Hastings’s judges ; and, after expressing his concurrence in the 
proposed tribute of public respect, he stated that he had been most punctual in his attendance at the trial of Hastings ; 
that he had conscientiously pronounced a verdict of acquittal ; and that all which he had learned since his arrival in India had 
testified to the justice of that finding. 


“Madame” Hastings, as she was called at Daylesford long before and long after her decease, was in her seventy-first year 
when she lost her husband, yet she survived him nearly twenty years. Miss Burney described her as being “lively, obliging, 
and entertaining, and so adored by her husband that in her sight and conversation he seems to find a recompense, adequate to 
all his wishes, for the whole of his toils and long disturbances and labours ;’’ and Mr. Gleig was assured by those who had had 
extensive opportunities of judging, that ‘‘ long after she had passed the period of middle life she was altogether fascinating.” 
There are a few old folk still living in and around Daylesford who cherish an affectionate recollection of her. She completed her 
ninetieth year on the 2nd February, 1837; and, on the 29th of the immediately following month, she passed away. 


Her will, dated the 29th March, 1830, commenced with an expression of her devout thanks to the Almighty for granting her 
strength of mind to dispose of her affairs, and of her desire to be laid beside her beloved husband in the vault in Daylesford 
churchyard, from whence, she trusted, they would rise together to that blessed abode which God, in His infinite mercy, had 
promised to those who did His will. It directed that the burial was not to take place within ten days of her demise; that it was 
to be conducted very privately ; and that no man was to be allowed to touch her body. It stated that she had deposited with 
her bankers £6,000 to pay off a mortgage raised by her husband on the estate. It proceeded to say that she left £13,900 in 
Consols; directed the distribution of this sum among her nieces and grand-nieces; and ordered the payment of £1 to each man, 
woman, and on behalf of each child on the estate. It gave her son, Sir Charles Imhoff, the free use of the house and estate 
during his life, with the rents and profits arising therefrom; and it provided that, should he not care to reside at Daylesford, then 
the house was to be let exactly in the condition as to furniture in which it had been left by her husband and herself. It required 
her executors to sell the house and estate after her son’s death, and to divide the proceeds between her nieces, Mrs. Woodman 
and Miss Marian Chapuset, and her grand-nephew, Mr.W.H. Woodman. It apportioned the residue equally between these 
three relatives, another niece, and Lady Imhoff, and directed that, in the event of Lady Imbhoff’s death, her share should be 
divided equally among the other participators in the residue. 


In the year 1786 Queen Charlotte recommended young Charles Imhoff to the notice of her kinsman, the Prince of Waldeck, 
who thereupon had him trained as a soldier. Later on Imhoff obtained a commission in the British Army. In 1803 Hastings 
wrote to him to say that he loved him and his wife, Charlotte (a daughter of Sir Charles Blount), as ‘‘ the children of my adoption 
and of my heart’s election,” and, alluding to “ your good and amiable mother,”’ now aged fifty-six, he mentioned that she ‘‘con- 
tinues even in beauty to exceed every woman who comes within my observation.” The mother was devoted to her son and 
daughter-in-law; and, notwithstanding a heavy loss, about the year 1796, by the failure of a Dutch firm in the City, 
she was in a position to make gifts to the former amounting to £40,000, and to settle £10,000 on the latter. “ This,’ she wrote, 
‘will enable him to live very comfortably with his beloved Charlotte, and my mind will be easy respecting my beloved children ; 
whatever my fate may be let me see my children happy and comfortable.” In 1807 Imhoff received the Royal license to accept 
the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Foreign Order of St. Joachim, with the titular distinction of a Knight in England. 
He became Lieutenant-General of Jersey in 1814, and full General in 1846. He lived until 1853, attaining the same age as his 
step-father, and surviving his nonagenarian mother by sixteen years. He then died. By his will, dated the 1oth August, 1847, 
he left legacies amounting to about £22,500. He directed that in the event of his dying in London he was to be buried beside 
his wife in Kensal Green Cemetery; but, should he die at Daylesford, then his body was to be laid beside that of his mother in 
Daylesford Churchyard. He bequeathed £1,000 to his half-sister, the daughter of his father, Baron Imhoff, by his second wife ; 
and divided the rest of his property among his first and second cousins. A marble tablet in the church is 

“In memory of General Sir Charles Imhoff, K.J., who departed this life 14th February, 1853, aged 86. According to his express desire he was interred by the 
side of his beloved Mother, Anna Maria Apollonia, relict of the Right Honourable Warren Hastings.” 

He left no children, and the estate being offered for sale, under Mrs. Hastings’s will, was purchased by Mr. R. N. Byass, by 
whom it was sold in 1853 to Mr. Harman Grisewood, of Hill Street, Berkeley Square, London, who held it until his death in 
London in 1870; and in 1873 it was acquired by Mr. C. E. Baring Young, M.P., son of a former partner in the firm of Baring 
Brothers. Mr. Grisewood marked his tenure of the property by adding to the embellishments of the house, and enhancing the 
beauty of the grounds, and also by rebuilding the few cottages forming the village, and by substituting a gem of a Gothic church 
for the unpretentious edifice which Hastings had caused to be erected. He had the last-named fact recorded in the following 
inscription on a tablet within the church:— 

“This Church, which was rebuilt by the Right Honourable Warren Hastings, in the year of our Lord 1816, as is recorded in the foregoing inscription, having 
been found too small to accommodate the increasing number of the inhabitants of the parish, was taken down, and the present edifice erected on the same site by 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., in the year of our Lord 1860.” 

Mr. Grisewood was buried in the adjoining churchyard, which, with its closely mown grass, its beds of bright 
flowers, its well arranged tombs, its neat walks, its yew and walnat trees, its ivy-clad stone walls, and its picturesque lych 
gate, is a model of what “ God’s Acre” should be, and does honour to the Rev. Arthur Grisewood, the present Rector, nephew of 
the late lord of the manor. Strange to say, Daylesford wast exempted from the operation of the Interdict which the Pope 
fulminated against King John, of Magna Charta celebrity ; and for a time the dead were brought hither for Christian burial from 
many a mile around ; so that the churchyard of this secluded village; which has never had more than a hundred inhabitants, 
abounds with the relics of humanity. The King sleeps under a gilded effigy of himself before the high altar of the noble 
Cathedral at Worcester ; and many generations of the family of Hastings rest equally well, close to him whom Macaulay called 
the “greatest man who ever bore that ancient and widely extended name.” There let them rest. 
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PORTRAIT OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
PAINTED BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A., BETWEEN 1764 AND 1768; AND ENGRAVED BY T. WATSON, 1775. 


Reproduced in Collotype by W. Griggs & Sons, 
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18,—FACSIMILE OF TICKET OF ADMISSION TO THE WARREN HASTINGS TRIAL 
IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 











19.—-DAYLESFORD HOUSE, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


W. GRIGGS @ SONS. COLLOTYPERS, LONDON. 
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22.—THE WARREN HASTINGS STATUE IN THE INDIA OFFICE. 


W. GRIGGS & SONS, COLLOTYPERS, LONDON 























23.—THE WARREN HASTINGS MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


W.GRIGGS & SONS, COLLOTYPERS, LONDON 





‘WHERE WARREN HASTINGS RESTS.” 
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THE ART INDUSTRIES OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


By Mr. E. B. HAVELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MADRAS SCHOOL OF ARTS. 
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I—JEWELLERY. (Continued). 





E must search among the rude ornaments of the aboriginal tribes for the motzf of many of the forms 
and designs of Indian jewellery. Primitive man first adorned his person, or that of his better half, 
with ornaments ingeniously fashioned from dried grasses and stalks of creeping plants, seeds and 

fruits, or pieces of bone and ivory, and more attractive gew-gaws made of glittering beads of glass, or precious 
stone and metal. Probably the next step was to carve in wood, and cast in bronze or lead rude imitations of the 
ornaments he had been accustomed to borrow from Nature's workshop. Then he imitated the twisted grass in 
gold and silver wire, and with hammer and chisel fashioned more skilful counterfeits of seeds and fruits in thin 
sheets of the precious metals soldered together. But, as man became conscious of his inventive faculty, he was 
not content with mere imitation. His religious ideas and the objects and symbols of his worship would afford a 
multitude of subjects for the exercise of his imagination. The tools he used, and the character of the materials 
he worked with, would suggest new forms. So the cunning fingers of those who had been first accustomed only 
to twist wire in more or less complicated patterns, or to beat out tubes of silver in imitation of chopped grass, and 
make bead ornaments in precious metal, as they acquired more skill, created the delicate art of filigree jewellery, 
exquisite work built up of threads, wafers, and globules of gold or silver, sometimes so minute that it is hard to 
believe that human fingers could have soldered together such infinitesimal fragments of metal. Our so-called 
Aryan forefathers carried this art with them in their journeyings westward, and it was brought to the highest state 
of perfection in Europe, as the antique jewellery of Etruria, Scandinavia, and Ireland bear witness. 


The goldsmiths who worked with the die, punch and chisel, were led onwards in the same way. When they 
were no longer satisfied with imitation of natural objects (worn either for adornment, or for their supposed _pro- 
tective or curative virtues), they began to devise original forms in chasing and repoussé work, as their fancy 
suggested, or the tools and materials they worked with led them. Working with the purest silver and gold, 
and seeking inspiration from Nature, but with Art to guide their hands and stimulate their imagination, they 
unconsciously fulfilled what Emerson has expressed in his admirable aphorism, ‘‘Art is Nature passed through 
the alembic of man.” 


Those who cast ornaments in the baser metals, iron, bronze, brass and lead, no doubt worked for an inferior 
class ; as the people gradually increased in prosperity and enlightenment, there would be less demand for the rude 
ornaments they made. So they too, emulating the skill of their brother craftsmen, made moulded imitations of 
the finer ornaments of the gold and silver smiths, until they acquired such skill that they could cast in one piece 
even small chains with complicated interlacing links, such as are worn by many wild tribes in India to this day. 


This technical and artistic evolution may be clearly traced in a typical collection of Madras jewellery. The 
south of India has been, until comparatively recent times, free from Mahomedan invasions, so the art of the, 
people is for the most part pure Dravidian, unaffected by Saracenic influence. The aboriginal tribes show us 
twisted grass bracelets and armlets, necklets of glass and coral beads, cowries, seeds, pieces of chopped grass, 
hair, bone and ivory, and blocks of silver (rarely gold), rudely shaped. The native custom of wearing garlands at 
festivals and ceremonial occasions is only a survival of one of the earliest forms of jewellery.* Among the 
agricultural population, the Velldlars and others, we find the aboriginal types imitated in gold and silver, then 
filigree work and its imitation in base metal (described in the previous article). The finest gold filigree 
ornaments are worn by the better class of Sudras in country places, but in towns they have now, to a great extent, 


* Sir George Birdwood (Indian Arts, p. 184) speaks of the “fig leaf,” the heart-shaped leaf of the sacred fig or pipal, ficus religiosa, which conventionally 
represented in silver is “ worn by the women in the wilder parts of India, and which in many places is their only clothing.” This silver leaf, called aramddi, is 
commonly worn as their only clothing by female children of tender years in Madras, not only in the wilder parts, but throughout most of the towns and districts of 
the Presidency. 
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gone out of fashion with Sudras. The patterns, however, survive in bronze imitations sometimes worn by the 
poorer Sudra ryots. Finally, among Vaisyias and Brahmins, we arrive at the highest development, elaborate 
chased and repoussé ornaments, with precious stones often lavishly used. These distinctions, as I have stated 
before, are by no means strictly observed now ; some Vaisyia and Brahmin ornaments are worn by many of the 
other castes, though Sudra or low caste ornaments will never be worn by Brahmins. 

No. 25 is a selection from aboriginal ornaments in the Government Central Museum, Madras. The Museum 
collection is still incomplete, especially as regards grass ornaments, but the types shown here are fairly representative. 
Figs. 1 and 2 are from Ganjam; they are necklets worn by the Khonds, an aboriginal race inhabiting the hill 
tracts of that district. Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 are from South Canara. Figs. 7 and gare from Malabar. Fig. 6 
shows the simplest type of grass ornament, a few stalks of dried grass or creeper twisted together. Fig. 3 is a 
more ornamental one made of rattan. Fig. 4 shows two necklets ; one consists of tubes of chopped grass strung 
together ; the other is more curious, the beads of which it is composed being cut out of some hard substance, 
probably cocoanut shell; they are evidently carved in imitation of a seed or fruit, and resemble a pattern of 
necklet, to be described hereafter (see No. 33, fig. 3), which is worn in silver and gold all over India. The pattern of 
fig. 2 may be compared with the grass necklet in fig. 4 ; the tubes of grass, joined together in pairs, are here imitated 
in lead, forming a simple repeat, which, strung in alternate rows with beads between, makes up an effective pattern. 
Fig. 1, in red and yellow, and fig. 5 in red and white glass beads are specimens of necklets. Figs. 7 and g are 
made of brass. They are the type of necklet commonly worn in gold by the Nayars and Tiers of the West Coast, but I 
am not sure whether they are, strictly speaking, aboriginal ornaments, or only rude imitations of gold jewellery. 


In the following plates the gradual development from these early types may be clearly traced. The most 
interesting of the brass ornaments worn in various parts of the Presidency have been already described in Vol. IV. 
No. 34 of the Journal of Indian Art. 

No. 26, borrowed from Major-General H. P. Hawkes’ book of Photographs of Madras Art Ware, shows the 
jewellery of the Todas, one of the tribes of the Nilgiri mountains, said to be of Aryan descent. They exercise a 
kind of sovereignty over the other Nilgiri tribes and beyond tending herds of buffaloes they do no work of any 
kind; so these ornaments must have been made for them by the Badagas, another tribe of aborigines, or quite 
possibly, by the goldsmiths of the plains. The most interesting and characteristic ornament is the necklet made 
up of rough octahedrons and imitation beads of silver, with a curious ornament forming the centre. The ends are 
finished by two large bunches of cowries, small shells which are current coin with aboriginal tribes. Among the 
other ornaments will be noticed a real silver coin of some native dynasty of the plains. The long silver chain is 
worn as a belt, a small silver money box being generally attached to it. 

No. 27. Figs. 1, 2, and 6, are armlets worn generally by women of the Scavenger caste; but in Coimbatore and 
some other districts by Vellalars or agriculturists. The first one is obviously derived from the chopped grass stalks 
worn by aborigines. The double tubes are identical with those which form the pattern of the Khond necklace (fig. 2, 
No. 25). In fig. 2 the ends of the tubes are closed with ornamental caps; a single cylinder like this is often worn 
on a necklet as a receptacle for some charm or relic; a larger and more ornamental cylinder of this kind forms 
part of the ¢#d/z, the Hindu marriage necklet, which will be described hereafter. Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are 
bracelets derived from fruit and flower forms; fig. 3, probably, from the blunt spines which cover the surface of 
the jack fruit; fig. 4 might be from the bud of the lotus; fig. 5 is a conventionalised rendering of the bud of 
Calotropis gigantea, the flowers of which are used in the worship of Mahadeo or Shiva, and Hanuman, the 
monkey god. The garlic bulb will be easily recognised as the origin of the armlet, fig. 6. 

No. 28. Figs. 1 and 2 are two silver anklets; the first a common pattern worn by Sudras everywhere ; the 
second is worn by Velldlars in Coimbatore. Figs. 3 and 4 are also anklets in silver, worn chiefly by Sudras in 
the Southern districts. The pattern is evidently derived from twisted wire. Sir George Birdwood shows the 
primitive type in Plate 49, /ndian Arts (Silver Jewellery of Dinajpur, Bengal). Figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8 are toe- 
rings. Fig. 5 is a double ring worn on the second and third toes of the left foot; the conventional fish for the 
third toe is an emblem of Shiva. In the previous article it has been explained how the spirals in fig. 7 are formed 
from coils of waxen threads and cast by the czve ferdue process. This spiral form is met with in Etruscan and other 
prehistoric jewellery and metal work of Europe ; in filigree work it will be simply a coil of wire, but it is frequently 
found cast by czve perdue from a coil of wax. Probably the spirals originally represented the coils of a serpent ; 
then the workmen found how easy it was to cover a large surface quickly by a series of spirals. In the Louvre 
collection of antique jewellery there is a gold tortoise, the back of which is made up in this way: it might have 


been cast by a Madras workman of the present time. 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3, No. 29, are gold necklets, the first two worn by agriculturists chiefly in Vizagapatam and 
the Northern Circars, the other by low castes everywhere. Fig. 1 is worn by men as well as women ; the little 
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pendant convex discs represent dho//, a kind of native food prepared from split peas or gram. The repeat forming 
the pattern in fig. 2 consists of two conventionalised grains of rice joined together. This necklet is also 
affected by men of the agricultural class in Vizagapatam, but the pattern is a common one found everywhere, 
and generally worn by women. Sometimes a bracelet is made by stringing together a number of these gold grains 
of rice in the same way as the garlic bulb is used in fig. 6, No. 27. No doubt there is an idea of fe¢zsh or pro- 
pitiation of the Earth deity in this custom of wearing gold counterfeits of the precious grains on which the mass 
of the population depend for their food. Fig. 3 is strongly suggestive of the so-called astraga/ moulding of classic 
architecture: the long beads with tapering ends probably represent rice in the husk; these are of gold or silver, 
the smaller beads of glass or coral. 

No. 30. Fig. 1 is another pattern of gold necklet derived from rice husk. Fig. 2 of the same plate is a 
necklet worn by all classes of Sudras, especially in the Northern districts. The pattern is an imitation in gold of 
an aboriginal bead necklet ; it is the prototype of the elaborate filigree work of which fig. 4 is an example. Fig. 3 
is a gold necklet which is a great favourite with Sudra women in Madras, but the pattern is a universal one in 
India, and is made in silver, gold, and base metals. Fig. 4, No. 30, and the three figures in No. 31 are all 
examples of silver filigree, or built-up work. The first two of these are armlets worn in the Vizagapatam district 
by people of the Velldlar or agricultural caste ; it will be noticed how very similar they are to the brass armlets 


figured in Part 34 of the Journal of Indian Art, No. 23, figs. 6 and 7. 


Fig. 2, Plate 31, is a fine pattern of bracelet worn by the same class of people in the Coimbatore district. It 
is built up on a corrugated plate of silver, which is left plain in two places to form an effective contrast to the 
filigree work, the fastening is shown at 2a: an ornament of the same type is figured in Plate 48 of Sir George 
Birdwood's /udian Arts. Figs. 3 and 4 are good examples of built-up patterns, which also come from the Coim- 
batore district. The projecting ornament in the centre of fig. 4 is the double head of a Ya/r, the dragon or Raksha 
who lives in the dense impenetrable jungles, conventionalised almost beyond recognition ; the sketch at A gives 
the form as it would be represented in sculpture. The Yééz, or Raksha, figures very often in Indian folk-lore 
and mythology, and its representation is very frequently introduced into South Indian ornament. Sometimes it 
appears as a huge gryphon with an elephant-like trunk, carrying off a real elephant in it. 

No. 32 shows a number of silver anklets chiefly worn by Sudras. Figs. 1 and 2 are said to represent the 
long bean called Vélangkay (fig. 2a, half natural size), the fruit of a tree from which arrack is made: in fig. 2 the 
inner embossed ring on each link seems to imitate the swelling of the seed within the pod. It is evident that 
aboriginal bead patterns were the origin of figs. 3 and 4; a section of the inside of the anklet given at 4a@ explains 
the construction of fig. 4. Fig. 5 and similar chain patterns in silver are often imitated in brass and lead by the 
cive perdue process described in the previous article. The mould is in one piece, and the ornament with its inter- 
lacing links will be cast entire. 


There is a religious interest attached to the necklets figs. 1 and 3, No. 33. They are made in gold, silver, 
and base metals, and are worn over nearly all India by Hindus of every class. The melon-like bead in fig. 1 is 
an imitation of the myrabolan fruit, Phyl/anthus emblica, Linn., known in Tamil as nel/zkdy, which is sacred to 
Shiva. It is recorded that Rama, during his wanderings in the forest, received intelligence of his father’s death, 
and among the sacrificial foods which he offered to the Gods at the funeral ceremony was a dish prepared from 
nellikay. The Hindus make pickles and preserves from it, and invariably use it in their food the day after a 
fasting day. Its commercial uses in dyeing and tanning are well known. The plain bead alternating with the 
nellikay is generally made of red coral, which is reputed to have many talismanic and medicinal virtues: those 
who cannot afford coral will wear imitations of it in lac. This necklet is worn only by married women. Fig. 3 is 
worn by children and by women, whether married or not: it is derived from the smaller fruit of Phyllanthus 
distichus, Muell., known as arunellikay, which is also recognised as sacred food, and is eaten by religious devotees. 
Fig. 2 is mostly worn by Telugu people: it is an imitation of the jessamine bud, sacred to Shiva and Vishnu. 

No. 34 illustrates the Ruthrachamalaz, a necklet made of utrasum beads, which are sacred to Shiva, and 
held in high veneration by all his followers. All Shivaites use it as a rosary when offering prayers: it is con- 
stantly worn by fakirs or yégzs, by Hindu widows (who are required to give themselves up to a life of religious 
devotion), and by all Hindu devotees, in the hope that they will thereby obtain Shivalocke—the heaven in which 
Shiva resides. Ablution forms an important part in the Hindu ritual, and the Ruthrachamalai will always be 
worn by religious Hindus when bathing, as it is supposed that the water-drops falling from the beads will purify 
from all sins and render holy those on whom they fall. The tree, Etgocarpus Ganitrus, Roxb., which produces 
the beads grows in Nepaul and Assam and is common in Singapore. Ruthracham in Sanscrit signifies ‘‘the eye 
of Ruthra,” or Shiva. Figs. 1, 2, 3 demonstrate in a very interesting manner the progressive development of the 
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goldsmith’s art. Fig. 1 shows the natural beads or nuts simply set in gold and strung together. In fig. 2 each 
bead is enclosed in a case of delicate filigree, imitating in effect the tubercled surface of the nut. Fig. 4 reaches a 
still higher point in technical progress. The double nut or “ Philippine” is rare, and is held particularly sacred, as it 
symbolises the union of Shiva with his wife Parvati. Hence the precious object is here enclosed in a gold locket 
richly chased: on the lower half of it are representations of the “gam, the phallic emblem sacred to Shiva. 
Surmounting the locket is a gold vepoussé plaque on which the artist has bestowed his utmost skill: the god 
Shiva and Parvati his wife, attended by fan-bearers, are riding in state on the sacred bull. The necklet itself is made 
up of gold beads in imitation of the Ruthracham: they are too small to contain the natural beads, and so probably 
they are simply filled with lac in accordance with the usual practice of goldsmiths. Gold itself is held sacred by 
the Hindus: in the days of Brahminical supremacy in India low castes were forbidden to wear it. It is said that 
a man with gold in his mouth cannot lie and gold is put into a dead man’s mouth to serve as his passport to 
heaven. 

It will be unnecessary to illustrate necklaces made up of English sovereigns, French 1o-franc pieces, and 
other gold coins which are commonly worn by all classes. On the West Coast the women are great coin 
collectors ; they prize especially old Venetian gold ducats and other numismatic relics of the former trade between 
the great Italian Republics and the East. 


Nos. 35, 36, and 37 illustrate the complete panoply of Hindu jewellery worn on the feminine head in Madras. 
Figs. 1 to 11, No. 35, and figs. 4, 6, and 7, No. 36, are various ear ornaments. Both men and women in Madras 
are unconsionably fond of ear-ornaments, and the ear-boring ceremony is one of the first religious rites a Hindu 
child has to go through. The lower caste women in general are content with a disc or ring of wood, ivory, or 
metal, about 3’ to 1‘ in diameter, called a 4ammad/, which is thrust into a slit in the lobe of the ear. But in 
Madura and some of the Southern districts it is a custom with Sudra women to fasten upon each ear no less than 
six different ornaments: they are generally of gold, but imitations in brass are made for those who cannot afford 
the precious metal. The lobe of the ear is slit and during childhood leaden rings are hung from it until it is 
enormously distended. It is considered the very “height of fashion ” to drag down the lobe until it reaches the 
shoulder: the length to which it is brought is an index of social position. A complete set of ornaments 
for one ear is shown in figs. 1 to 6, No. 35. The padlock-shaped ornament, fig. 5, called ¢har-kanuku, 
hangs loose at the extremity of the distended lobe. A little above this, on the right hand side, is fastened 
the xagapatam-tandatti (fig. 6), representing the cobra (xaga) with expanded hood. An ornament called ¢andatt7 
(fig. 4) resembling a miniature bracelet, is fastened on the left of the ¢har-kanuku opposite to the nagapatam- 
tandatt?. There are a number of ear-ornaments, probably Etruscan, among the dz7oux antiques in the Louvre 
which are precisely similar in form; some of the patterns on them in built-up filigree work are exactly the same 
as those which the goldsmiths of Malabar use to decorate the necklaces worn by the Nair and Tier women. 
There are many striking points of resemblance both in design and technique between the gold jewellery of the South 
of India and the prehistoric jewellery of Europe. This is a matter of the deepest interest for archzologists. 
Just above the lobe, on the outer rim of the ear, there is fixed the saz or kurnapu (fig. 3) symbolical of the sun. 
Above this again comes the crescent-shaped dauvali or chandra-puraz, ‘the moon-jewel.” The illustration of it 
given (fig. 2) is jewelled, ordinarily it would be made of gold, chased. On the highest point of the ear two koppu, 
(fig. 1) like a pair of dumb-bells crossing each other, complete this elaborate series. These ear-ornaments and the 
other head-ornaments figured in the following plates are especially interesting for the evidence they afford of the 
primitive Sun, Moon and Elemental worship of the Aryan conquerors of India and the Serpent and Devil 
worship of the aboriginal and subject races, which merged into the all-embracing Hinduism of the Brahmins. 


Figs. 7 to 10, No. 35, are variations of the magapatam and thar-kanuku, which are worn by two peculiar 
castes, Maravans and Ahamadiyans, in the south of the Madura district. In religion these people nominally 
belong to the Shivaite sect of Hindus, but they are attached to their especial gods called Karuppana Sami and 
Bhadra Kali, and their customs differ considerably from those of strict Hindus. They allow widow marriages 
and recognise divorce. Probably they are the remnants of the devil-worshippers who formed the bulk of the 
population before the advent of the Aryan race. The drawings here reproduced were taken from brass ornaments: 
the same patterns are made in gold, but they are difficult to obtain, as most of the Maravans and Ahamadiyans are 
poor agriculturists. Fig. 11 is a gold ear-ornament worn by Uriya women in the Northern Circars. It is curiously 


like the crocodile-gryphon which occurs very frequently on the Buddhist sculptures from the Amravati tope in the 
Kistna district. 

Brahmin women, Chetties and others of the higher castes, as well as dancing girls, instead of dragging 
down the lobe in the manner described, insert a gold or jewelled kammai, fig. 4a, No. 36, into it: attached to the 
kammal are a gold or jewelled chain, the upper end of which is looped into the hair above the ear, and a szmzki, 
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which is a gold*or jewelled tassel, fig. 44, with pendant pearls which hangs below the lobe. Fig. 6, No. 36, is 


a variety of the chandra-purai or kurnapu ear-ornament and fig. 7 another pattern of a 7émzk¢ which are worn by 
Telugu women. 


Besides the ear itself, the curl of hair in front of it, known to the fair sex as the “love-lock” or 
more familiarly, the ‘‘ kiss-me-quick ” has also its especial ornament called girtha (fig. 8). Dancing-girls wear it 
with the curved end turned towards the ear: women of the Chetti and goldsmiths’ caste turn it the other way. 


The nose is provided with three kind of ornaments, a small pendant called a dudaku (fig. 12, No. 35) for 
the septum or middle cartilage of the nose, a gold or jewelled stud and a ring called nathu (fig. 13, No. 35), 
which are inserted through piercings in the wing of the nostril: some castes wear them in the left nostril, and 
others in the right. The du/aku and nathu shown at figs. 12 and 13 are worn by Brahmins of the higher castes 
and also by dancing girls. Fig. 14, No. 35, isa kind of zathu called péchari worn by some classes of Sudras. It is 
the most perfect specimen of gold built-up filigree to be found in India. The bands of lattice-work and the edges 
of the jewel are formed of the finest filaments and globules of gold, soldered together with marvellous skill and 
accuracy. The drawing is the full size of the péchari, but the work is so minute that I have added enlarged 
sections of the inner and outer edges to explain the construction. The outer edge, where it meets the fastening, 
is finished by a parrot minutely chased, and four rubies embellish this wonderful nose-ring. The goldsmiths who 
do this fine built-up work are a special class; they are found only in villages, as their customers are generally 
agriculturists. Their fellow-workmen in the large towns look upon them as low-caste. 


No. 36, fig. 1, is the ¢ha/ai-saman, or head ornament, which encircles the forehead and temples and covers 
the parting of the hair: this and the other head ornaments in No. 37 are now worn by almost every caste at 
marriages and other festivals, but I believe they are properly Brahmin or high caste ornaments, The ¢ha/ai-saman 
here shown is jewelled. Figs. 1a and 14 are two old designs for the centre band in plain gold : the side bands to 
correspond with them would be chain patterns fringed with pearls similar to the jewelled design. The pendant 
which hangs over the forehead in the centre is generally crescent-shaped, like the chandra-purat ear-ornament 
already described, as it is in fig. 1. It is, no doubt, a charm to protect the wearer from the evil influence of the 
moon. The pendant fig. 1a is another talisman. The two birds at fig. 14, which in heraldic phraseology are said 
to be ‘“‘addorsed,” represent the Hansa or sacred swan, the vehicle of Brahma, who is the first person of the 
Hindu Trinity—Brahma, Shivaand Vishnu. Fastened on the right and left of the ¢ha/ai-saman is a kind of tassel 
called jampu (fig. 5) which hangs in front of each ear. Figs. 2 and 3 are the surya-purai and chandra-purai, 
Sun and Moon ornaments, which are fastened on the top of the head within the angles formed by the bands of 
the zhalai-saman. They are sometimes jewelled, as in the examples given, but more generally they are of 
gold, chased like the similar ornaments in No. 37. 

All the ornaments shown in No. 37 are worn on the back of the head. Fig. 1 is the ;adanagam, a richly chased 
gold, or sometimes jewelled, ornament covering the long plait into which the hair is twisted. The five-headed 
Naga, or Serpent-king, with which the plait is surmounted, is the Hydra which Krishna, the national hero of 
India, slew in single combat : the hero himself is dancing in triumph under the distended hood of the serpent. At 
the commencement of the plait Krishna reappears as the god Vishnu surrounded by winged attendants : the design 
of the links which cover the plait is composed of a ydi’s head, supported on either side by a Garuda, the vulture 
or eagle-vehicle of Vishnu. The end of the plait is finished by a silk tassel (fig. 12). 

On the back of the head, just above the jadanagam, the jadapillaz is placed: this is composed of the Sun 
and Moon emblems combined, the crescent fitting close to the circumference of the sun emblem (fig. 2 and 3). In 
Cuddapah, Kurnool and Bellary, and in Mysore, the nagari-jadapillai (fig. 4) is worn: this is a combination of 
the adanagam and jadapillaz, the sun emblem being replaced by the naga. 


We now come to the 7halz, the marriage necklet of the Hindus, Nos. 38 and 39. The tying of the ¢hadz is 
the essential part of the marriage ceremony, corresponding to the putting on of the ring in the Christian rite, and 
the breaking of it is the symbol of widowhood or of divorce. The ¢ha/i proper hangs in the centre of the necklet: 
it is usually a phallic emblem, the form of which varies according to the sect or race to which the wearer belongs. 
It is difficult to obtain exact information regarding the various kinds of ¢ha/zs, indeed, the subject would afford 
ample material for a special monograph. Figs. 1, 2, and 4, No. 39, represent three forms of the ¢ha/z worn by 
different classes of Tamil Sudras. The device at the back indicates the religious sect of the wearer. Vaishnavaites 
always adopt the trident emblem of Vishnu (fig. 1a). A Shivaite ¢ha/z will bear sometimes a conventional tree 
of life, as in No. 38, where the ¢ha/z is reversed, or the chakram, fig. 1, No. 39, or the sun and moon, fig. 2 No. 39. 
The first figure in No. 39 is called the Pr//ayar thal, after Ganesa the Belly-god, son of Shiva: it is worn by 
Vellalars. Fig. 2, worn by the low-caste Shanars, is called the peria-thali or great thal. The chiru-thali or 
little ¢hau, fig. 4, is worn by some of the Kammilar or goldsmiths’ caste: the two star-like forms probably repre- 
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sent the gadha or mace of Vishnu. The Brahmins, the “twice-born,” wear a double ¢ha/z, fig. 3. The plain 
circular thai at fig. 5, bearing the sun and moon emblems, is worn by Telugu Sudras: a Sanscrit mantram or 
prayer is often inscribed on it. : 

Besides the ¢hali proper, the marriage necklet contains two cylinders of gold, either chased or.set with 
precious stones, called thayzttu, No. 38. They are intended to contain charms, generally in the form of a piece 
of paper inscribed with a Sanscrit mantram, or with some cabalistic device, but the goldsmiths now often lose 
sight of the original intention of the ¢hayzttu and simply fill them with lac. 

The ¢hai and the two ¢hayzttus are the essential parts of the marriage necklet, but it will often contain 
besides a number of charms in the form of conventional representations of fruits, flowers and leaves, or of sacred 
objects and vessels used in religious ceremonies. In No. 38 the ornaments hung in front of the neck are gold, 
and those behind set with precious stones. Figs. a, a’ are bunches of aniseed ; 8, 5’, b?, 6° are charms or lockets 
called bottu; c, a native vegetable called avarakkay ; d, a flower or fruit I cannot identify ; e, the tudasi-madam, 
the pedestal on which grows the sacred basil or ¢wéasz plant placed in the courtyard of every religious Hindu’s 
house ; f, a sandal cup or vessel for holding powdered sandal-wood and rosewater used at festivals and religious 
ceremonies for anointing the hands and body ; g, the avagu-kulishan or ‘beautiful pinnacle,” a representation of 
the summit of a Hindu temple; A, h’, h’, h’, h*, h® are almonds; 7, a pineapple; 7,a melon; 4, nutmeg; 7 brinzad; 
m, a vessel for holding food; m, a rosewater sprinkler; Z, chillies; g, 9’, champangz, a native seed; s, coriander; 
t, leaf of the velva tree, Crateva religiosa, sacred to Shiva and Parvati; wu uw’, mangoes; v, plantains; w, cocoa- 
nut; x, lotus-bud; 0, 7, 7’ are berries difficult to distinguish, and the goldsmiths who generally make these 
ornaments in Madras could not help me to identify the leaf at y or the fruit form at z. The two square jewelled 
ornaments have not, as far as I could ascertain, any special significance: they are not essential to the marriage 
necklet. Generally they are chased in gold with a figure of some Swami or god. 

There is an interesting ceremony connected with the circular charm called dottu. It is the custom with Sudra 
married women to observe a festival called Wémbu, sacred to Latchmi, the wife of Vishnu, which is held on the 
full moon day in the months of August and October. In the evening they will go to the temple to worship the 
goddess, taking with them a gold dottu which they leave before her shrine. Returning to their homes they again 
invoke the goddess before retiring to rest. On the following morning the dottu is taken from the temple and tied 
round the neck with a thread dipped in saffron. After a few days it is fastened on to the marriage necklet. No. 39, 
fig. 5, shows a tha/i on which a number of these consecrated charms have been tied. 

The three armlets in No. 40 are worn by Chetties, Komattis, Brahmins, and the higher castes generally, and 
by dancing girls. Fig. 1 is the simplest type, made of twisted wire ; the pattern may be compared with the brass 
armlet, No. 22, fig. 3, in Vol. IV. of the Journal of Indian Art. The elaborately chased and vrepoussé armlet, 
fig. 2, is very characteristic of South Indian ornamentists who revel in ingenious combinations of the dragon ‘yal, 
the: bird of Vishnu called Garuda, and the sacred parrot. Two garudas are sometimes combined in a device 
which is indistinguishable from the double-headed eagle of-the imperial dynasties of Europe. The crescent 
chandra-purai and the lotus will be recognised again in the jewelled pendant. The next figure (3) is a jewelled 
design of which the sacred lotus and parrot, very skilfully treated, form the motif. 

The next plate, No. 41, illustrates two silver finger-rings (figs. 1 and 3), a gold bracelet (fig. 2), anda silver 
belt (fig. 4) all worn by men. The rings, which are curved like the armlets in the last plate, are worn on the third 
and fourth fingers. The bracelet is worn by Princes and Rajahs and is bestowed by them on others as a mark of 
favour ; the design is a combination of heads of a ya. The belt is a very fine unadulterated example of the 
Madras jeweller’s art. The band which forms the belt proper is made of plaited silver wire: over the band are 
fastened alternately bosses and plaques richly chased in various designs, a plain strip of silver separating them and 
relieving the richness of the ornament. The designs of some of the bosses and plaques are shown separately 
below the belt. The fastening represents Krishna firstly as the Indian Orpheus playing on the véza, and secondly 
deified as the god Vishnu. Belts of this kind are worn by well-to-do ryots in the Kistna district, but the belt 
most commonly worn by men is a cord of plaited wire with a massive fastening of blocks and beads of plain silver: 
these are made by goldsmiths everywhere. Women wear as a belt a band of silver or gold, generally plain, but 


sometimes richly chased or jewelled. 
(To be continued.) 
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25.—ORNAMENTS WORN BY ABORIGINAL TRIBES. 


Madras Presidency. 
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27.—SILVER ARMLETS AND BRACELETS WORN BY Low CASTES. 


Madras Presidency. 
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GOLD NECKLETS WORN BY VELLALARS OR AGRICULTURISTS. 
Madras Presidency. 
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32.—SILVER ANKLETS. 
From drawings by ©. Gungatharén, Madras School of Arts. 
























33.-—NECKLETS. 
From drawings by C. Gungatharen, Madras School of Arts. 




















34.—THE RUTHRACHAMALAI, OR NECKLET OF UTRASUM BEADS. 
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35.—EAR-ORNAMENTS AND NOSE-RINGS 


Madras Presidency. 














6.—GOLD AND JEWELLED HEAD-ORNAMENTS AND EAR-ORNAMENTS. 
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From drawings by C. G@ungatharen, Madras School of Arts. 
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37.—GOLD HEAD-ORNAMENTS. 
From drawings by C. Gungatharen, Madras School of Arts. 
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38.—THE THALI, OR MARRIAGE NECKLET. 
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39.—THE THALI, OR MARRIAGE NECKLET. 


From drawings by C. Gungatharen, Madras School of Arts. 
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40.—GOLD AND JEWELLED ARMLETS. 


Madras Presidency. 
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POTTERY AND GLASS INDUSTRIES OF THE PUNJAB. 
By Mr. C. J. HALLIFAX, CS. 


The industries selected as the subject of this Monograph are those connected with pottery and glass. They 
are considered under three heads, viz. :—I. Rude Pottery; II. Glazed Pottery, Art Work and Toys; III. Glass. 
The glass manufacture is practically confined to the making of 4anch churts, or bangles, and is limited in extent. 
The manufacture of toys is not a regular industry, but is carried on spasmodically to meet the irregular demands 
which arise chiefly during Hindu meas. The forms of many common and unglazed vessels, such as suvahzs and 
kuzas, are certainly artistic, but work which can be classified under the head of Art Pottery, as combining artistic 
design and colour with artistic form, exists in Mooltan and Peshawar alone, and gives employment to a very small 
number of workmen. Delhi ‘‘porcelain” is also noticed under this head. The glazing of earthenware for 
domestic use is not often practised. Hence the most important branch of the industries under report is the 
manufacture of rude and unglazed vessels, being, as it is, essential to the domestic comfort of the people and of 
considerable importance to agriculture in supplying the customary means of irrigation. 


I.—RupbE POTTERY. 


The Punjab potter uses the simplest means and instruments in his trade. He prefers to avail himself of the 
materials that lie nearest to his hand without going further afield in search of what may answer his purpose better. 
Thus, in the matter of clay, the potter uses the variety that is found is his immediate neighbourhood. The district 
reports enable me to give no exact description of the character and quality of the clays of the Province, except in 
reference to Hazara, for which district Mr. Middlemiss, of the Geological Survey, has kindly furnished the 
following note :— 


“The clays of the Hazara district may be roughly divided up as follows :— 


Age. 1. Inferior porcelain clay and semi-decomposed felspar found in the vicinity of the granite masses in Upper Hazara. 
pee 2. Light reddish-brown clay, associated with loams and sands, which go to form the alluvium of the present 
ia larger river beds. 


3. Bright red clays, associated with the soft sandstone of the “Murree beds” found along the southern border 
Tertiary. of the hills. 


4. A few grey soft shales or clays. 


5. The jet black ‘‘Spiti shale” of this age is found at the surface as a black clay, or may be reconverted 


Furanic. into a black clay by mixing with water. 


On the whole, the clays of Hazara are poor, unless the reported porcelain clays of Upper Hazara turn out to be 
better than they seem (see Gazetteer, Hazara, paragraph 12). Under (2) perhaps come those most useful for 
rough pottery, though (5) doubtless would be better if there were enough of it; (2), (3) and (4) are, however, all 
more or less loamy in character, owing.to sandy admixture, which unfits them for finer work.” From the District 
report it appears that the red clays are practically recognised as the most useful. 


As in Hazara, so throughout the Province, the clays found in each district are of two or three kinds, coloured 
in various shades of grey and red. Clay described as white or yellow is not common, and is found only in the 
Derajat and Peshawar Divisions, and in the districts of Jhang, Karnal and Shahpur (near the Salt Range). 
Peshawar is the only district where the pottery called by Mr. Baden-Powell “the pale yellow ware of the 
Derajat”’ obtains more extensively than the red ware, for in the other districts of the Derajat and Peshawar 
Divisions red or so-called black clay is used more commonly than yellow. In Karnal, the yellow clay is in general 
use except for cooking-pots; and Mr. Baden-Powell also notices Mooltan as a district where white pottery is 
made. The common name for clay is chzknz mittz, and the different varieties are roughly distinguished by their 
colours as £adz, dal or filz. In the Derajat, the light red clay is called kappar, and a clay called gusur is found, 
which is said to be “ of a brown and greenish colour.” 


The same clay is used for pottery and for art work: the varieties chiefly used are the light red, and the so- 
called kali mittz, which is not black but dark grey in colour, really black clay being very rare. The light red clay 
absorbs little water, is light, silicious, easy to manipulate, and capable of being made very smooth, and burns to a 
light red colour, while the 4a/z mzt¢z is ductile and tenacious, and burns to a dark brick red. The light clay is 
preferred for the manufacture of small vessels, and of those made in moulds or simply turned on the wheel without 
further manipulation after they are “thrown” in their “green” state, z.¢., before they are burnt. It is easier to 
work, and burns a better colour than the black clay, but the latter is preferred if the vessel to be made is large and 
has to be worked up after leaving the wheel, and also for vessels, such as cooking pots, which are subjected to 
heat and hard wear. 


The red clay is obtained one or two feet below the surface of the ground. In sandy tracts it is occasionally 
dug out to the depth of four feet, and in such tracts the pits dug for the supply of brick-clay are resorted to by 
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the potter. The black clay is as easy to obtain as the red, for it is found wherever there is a village pond or a 
marsh, and also in depressions in the level of the country in which water stands for any length of time. In Kangra 
the clay deposits, which are known as mattianz, are situated in alluvial hill-sides, and the banks of the Indus and 
other rivers and streams also yield clay—with an exception in the case of the Jumna. Spots which are known to 
yield clay exist in almost every village, and the potter has no difficulty in getting what he wants. He digs it up 
himself and uses his donkeys to transport it to his house. City potters may, like their village brethren, get their 
own clay, or they may buy it for about 2 annas per donkey-load (about one maund). Even in places like 
Ferozepore, where it is said to be somewhat difficult to obtain, good clay is got within three or four miles of the 
city, and can be bought for 4 to 8 annas per cart-load, according to quality. The only exceptions mentioned in 
the reports to the rule that potters do not go outside their own districts for clay, are the small import into Kohat 
of red clay from the Afridi Pass country for use in making the bottoms of cooking-pots, and the import into the 
same district of clay from Kalabagh in Bannu. 


Clay generally costs nothing, as it is obtained from uncultivated lands which are shamzlat deh, from which 
the potter, as a village £amzx, is allowed to take it without payment. And even if a man goes for clay to a village 
in which he is not a £amzn, no charge is ordinarily made. The only districts in which payment is the rule are 
Karnal and Kangra, in which the sumAar is not always regarded as a sepz. For clay taken from common land, 
the potter in Kangra has to make a special contribution to the village fund, and in Karnal he has to supply, in 
rotation with his fellow potters, all the vessels required by Government officials on tour. Of course, if the Aumhar 
prefers to go for clay to land in the possession of a zamzndar, he has to pay for it, and the clay so obtained is 
sometimes so good as to make it worth his while. The price paid varies ; most often all the vessels required by 
the owner of the land are supplied free of cost, sometimes a sum of Re.1 or Rs2 in cash is paid per annum, and 
in Mooltan the charge is based on the area of the land dug up, Rs.2 being paid annually for each marla. 


Besides the clay of which the vessel is formed, coloured earths are the only other materials used in rude 
pottery work. These cannot be moulded, and they are used simply as colouring matter. The most commonly 
used is red, but black and white earth is also procured in the Salt Range. The red earth is usually found ina few 
spots in each district, and is known as dannz, anni or geru (red ochre). This colouring matter costs the potter 
very little. It can be bought for 16 sérs per rupee; but usually one potter makes the journey to the spot where 
the earth is found, and brings back on his donkeys as much as he and his fellow potters in the neighbourhood 
require, and as it is very sparingly used a supply thus procured lasts a long time. The danuz is dissolved in water, 
and the wash is applied with a cloth to the ware before baking. If danzz is not available, the colour is got from 
surkhi or the powdered pieces of old crockery. In Amritsar oxide of lead is applied, and in Dera Ismail Khan an 
earth called saw2 mzt¢z is used, which is got from the Shirani hills, and costs Re. 1 per maund. 


To prepare clay for use, it is first dried and then thoroughly pounded with a wooden pounder, called munglz, 
and the powder is sifted through a sieve (channa or jhanna). ‘The fine powder thus obtained is put aside, and the 
coarse clay left in the sieve is put into water and dissolved. The powder is then added to the liquid, and the 
whole is slightly dried and kneaded with the hands. These processes are performed more or less carefully accord- 
ing to the manner in which each individual works, but as a rule little care seems to be taken over them; and 
though two or three days may well be spent in pounding and sifting the clay, and three or four days more in 
kneading and ‘“‘ wedging” it, the whole process of pounding and kneading is often finished in six or seven hours, 
and the use of the sieve is sometimes dispensed with, the powdered clay being simply sifted through the fingers. 
The method followed in the jails is to mix water with the powdered clay, and then allow it to stand until the 
coarser pieces sink to the bottom, finally drawing off for use the fine clay that rises to the top, and rejecting the 
sediment ; but this plan has not been generally adopted by potters, though it is occasionally followed in preparing 
clay for fine ware. 


Any admixture which it is proposed to make with the clay is made during the process of kneading. Sand is 
everywhere added to stiff clays to render them more plastic and to diminish the risk of breakage in baking, but 
the proportion of sand to clay varies greatly. It is largest in Karnal, where two parts of sand are mixed with one 
of clay, but more commonly only one-third or one-fourth sand is added, though the mixture of as much as two- 
thirds the weight of clay is not rare. The admixture of course varies with the quality of the clay, and no sand at 
all would be required if the clay was itself light and sandy. Instead of sand a light clay is often mixed with a 
stiff clay to render the latter more fit to work. 


Salt and saltpetre are also mixed with clay, but the object of using them is to increase the cooling qualities 
of vessels, such as gharas and surahis, in which water is kept. But salt or saltpetre is so used in a few districts 
only, as in Sirsa, where the potters use salt only at the special request of their customers, and add only one part 
to one hundred parts of clay. In districts where this mixture is used, vessels made of it are considered superior 
to those made simply of clay, and fetch a higher price. Instead of salt, the Peshawar potters add one tola 
of /ukh or powdered bulrush to each sér of clay. This use of bulrushes is noted in Stuart’s “ Punjab Plants,” 
p. 246, where it is stated that the down of the ripe fruit is the part that is used. 


After having been well kneaded and prepared, the clay requires to be put aside for a day or two in a cool 
shady place in order to lose some of its superfluous moisture. For this purpose it is made up into pzmmas or balls 
of about 10 sérs each, and deposited inside the potter's house. Ordinarily, only just as much clay is prepared at 
one time as is sufficient for the work in hand; hence no arrangements for the storage of prepared clay are usual. 
But if a potter is in the habit of keeping a large stock of prepared clay, which he probably does only if he has to 
go far to get it, he deposits it in a wide hole made in the ground, called ghaméazl or bhora, which has a very 
narrow mouth, closed by an earthenware cover or a piece of cloth. 
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The wheel or chak is used in “throwing” or turning most kinds of pottery ware, though large vessels are 
subjected to considerable manipulation after leaving the wheel. In the case of very large articles the chak is not 
used at all, the moulding being done entirely by hand, and in the case of surahis, jhagjars and chillams the wheel 
is used only to finish vessels prepared in moulds. ‘Two descriptions of wheel are in use, viz., (1) a single wheel 
turned by hand and supported on a pivot placed upon the surface of the ground; and (2) a double wheel, which is 
fitted in a hole, 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet deep, and is turned by the action of the feet (No. 42). The simple 
wheel is called ram chak, and is that which is almost universally used in the Divisions of Delhi and Jullundur, the 
double wheel being found only in Delhi and the large towns, where it is used for the moulding of big vessels. 
The double wheel is almost exclusively used in the Peshawar Division and Derajat. In the rest of the Punjab 
both wheels are found, but wherever Kashmiri potters exist, they invariably use the ram chak. 


The vam chak is made either of wood, stone, or clay. The latter variety is the most common, the clay being 
mixed with some substance (such as the hair of camels or goats, or else cotton, flax, or donkey’s dung) to bind 
and strengthen it and diminish the risk of breakage. The diameter is from 2} to 3 feet, and the thickness from 
3 to 4 inches, and a round piece of stone (chakvatz) is let into the under side to hold the axis of iron (4z/ or &zJ/7) 
or of wood (chuthz), which revolves on a pivot called thana or chopat, supported on a framework of wood : other- 
wise the £7/ is fixed in the ¢hana as in the diagram. Occasionally the wheel is strengthened by cross pieces of 
wood, and is enclosed in a circular wooden frame, and a slab of baked clay (¢hzéra) or stone is sometimes found 
let in at the centre of the upper part to serve as a surface for working, and to prevent the clay of the wheel from 
damage by moisture. But the Punjabi potter cares little for these refinements, and generally works with a simple 
wheel which has neither frame nor slab. 


Motion is imparted to the vam chak by means of a stick which is usually called danda, but to which the 
names sott, chakdanda, chalakara, chaklat, and chaket are also applied in various districts. This stick fits into a 
notch or hole made near the circumference of the upper surface of the wheel. The hole inclines at an angle of 
45° to the surface, with its mouth towards the centre, and thus the stick, which is about 3 feet long, when fixed 
in the hole, also inclines over the centre of the wheel. The workman imparts an initial impetus with his hands 
and feet, and then grasps the stick with both hands, the right being over the middle of the chak, and the left 
holding the end of the stick. An action of the hand and wrist causes the wheel to revolve, and it is so well 
balanced that the impetus given is sufficient to keep it spinning steadily for from 5 to 10 minutes, during which 
time the danda is laid aside, and both hands are used in “throwing” the clay which has been placed ready on 
the wheel. The weight of the vam chak is from 1 to 14 maunds, and it is raised 6 inches off the ground on-its 
pivot. Its advantages are, that it can be moved as occasion requires and placed wherever the potter finds it 
most convenient to work, and it costs very little. A wooden chak,-which lasts for 20 years, can be got from a 
tarkhan for Re.1, while the clay wheel will last 5 or 6 years, and actually costs the potter nothing. It takes 3 
days to make, and its value may thus be put at 12 annas or under. This wheel, however, is given to ‘‘ wobble” 
when it begins to stop spinning, and the potter has to leave off his work to set it going again, thus losing the 
time which is economised by the use of the double wheel, which is turned by the feet and always spins steadily. 


The. double wheel is called chak lakri, and is fixed in a pit about 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet deep, and 3 feet in 
diameter. It has an axis (¢¢v or salaz) which passes through a beam (fhalri, parari) placed over the mouth of 
the pit, and turns on an iron point (swmba, tumli or chuthz) upon a block of stone (datta) or a piece of camel's 
bone or wood (chopat) fixed in the bottom of the pit. Attached to the axis there are two discs of wood, one at 
the upper end and one near the bottom. The upper disc is that on which the clay is worked; it is 9 or 10 inches 
in diameter and 2 inches thick, and is made with its centre slightly raised; it is commonly called ¢op7 or sirz. The 
lower disc is 2 feet in diameter and 3 inches thick, and is bound round the outer edge with an iron band. It is 
known as chak or thana, and the workman, sitting on the edge of the pit, pushes it with his foot and so sets the 
upper table spinning. The double wheel is generally known as cha, but in the Derajat it is called charkh and 
chakkar. 


In addition to a wheel, the following instruments are used :—(1) A string, usually called ¢aga or dora, and 
also known as chhin, chiwan, or kalwatri, used to separate the moulded portion of the clay from the rest of the 
lump on the wheel. It is drawn gently through the clay at the place where it is to be cut while the wheel is 
turning at full speed. (2)—(3) A large vessel when it leaves the wheel. is only roughly formed, and is much 
thicker and smaller than it is intended to become. This rough shape, while still moist and before baking, is 
beaten out to the required size and thinness by the use of the ¢hatwa and konera. The former is a flat mallet of 
wood, about a foot long, and has one of its sides slightly concave, and the latter is a convex piece of clay or stone 
fitted with a handle. The honera is held with the left hand against the inside of a vessel to be operated on, and 
the concave side of the ¢atwa is used to tap the vessel over the spot where the konera is held. In this manner 
the clay is beaten out as much as required. The commonest names for these instruments are ¢hatwa, thatwi, 
and konera or konert. But the former is also called ¢hapa, thapi, thitman and thola, and the latter pazndz or Pind, 
kariru, chappt, or thipa. In the Derajdt the common names are used, but the ¢atwa is also known as phada, 
bhatkt, or chappra, and the konera as dhelu or watta. (4) While the ¢hatwa and konera are being used the vessel 
is held up in a concave rest called arthra, arthri, or khopra. This is made of clay mixed with something to bind 
it, or else is simply the semicircular half of an old gharva. (5) Iron blades or scrapers, called chz/nz, are used to 
smooth the ware while it is on the wheel. These scrapers are occasionally shaped like small cups or katora, and 
are then called £horzya. Scrapers of wood are also used, as well as pieces of wet cloth (faro/a or ir) and smooth 
stones (gztz). (6) Zhappas and sanchas are pieces of wood on which patterns are carved, and they are used for 
impressing these patterns on the ware. (7) Moulds of baked clay, used in making surahis, &c., are also called 
sanchas. Before being used they are sprinkled with sand to prevent the clay sticking. (8) Chatarnz, chatrin, or 
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galam is a brush used in applying dannz or other colouring matter, and in painting lines and designs on pots. 
(9) Patri, pinawat, or tertwat is a slab on which clay is kneaded immediately before use. (10) 77ena or bhanda 
is a bowl containing water or sand kept by the side of the potter as he works. The water is used to wet the 
hands with, and the sand to dry the hands or to add to the clay. (11) The Amballa potters use a sort of hoop, 
called pasna, with which they cut heaps of kneaded clay into thin slices in order to detect and remove stones or 
any other hard substances. This corresponds to what is known as ‘“ wedging.” 


In proceeding to the manufacture of vessels, the potter thoroughly kneads some of his prepared clay on a 
patri and places it on chak, after wetting the latter. The wheel is then set in motion, and both hands are used to 
shape the clay by the pressure of the fingers and thumbs, the hands being continually moistened in the ¢rena. 
Small and simple vessels, such as pza/as and diwas, are finished on the wheel, and a large number is made from 
one lump of clay without stopping the revolution ; each vessel is cut off, when ready, with the ¢aga. The larger 
vessels are worked up with the ¢4atwa and konera, sand being sprinkled inside and out to prevent sticking. A 
vessel is usually beaten out a little, and water is then applied to it, and it is allowed to dry for a few hours. After 
this, the beating out and drying process is repeated as often as necessary, sometimes as often as five or six times. 
When the final shape has been arrived at, all cracks are filled up with a mixture of clay and sand, and the vessel 
is smoothed on the wheel with the cz/ni or gitis, and is set aside to dry a little before baking. A coating of clay 
is often put over the bottom of pots to strengthen them, and a wash of £a//ar, or a sprinkling of sand, salt or salt- 
petre, is sometimes applied to ware just before baking. 


When the pottery is ready for the kiln, it is, as a rule, coloured with éannz as before described. Circles are 
occasionally scratched on while the vessel is revolving on the wheel, and designs are scratched on with ¢haffas, or 
roughly scratched on with nails, and grains of sand are sometimes beaten in to form patterns. On the red danni 
the potters’ women make rude paintings in black lines, called chi¢¢an, and white flowers or ornaments can be pro- 
duced by the use of chalk. The black lines often have a peculiar meaning, for the ghara which a Hindu has to 
present to his gwrw must be ornamented with them; hence in some places, as in Karnal, gharas so marked are 
used by Hindus only. Very few vessels are coloured black, this colour being used, as a rule, for surahis, hugqas, 
and chillams only. Black is obtained after the vessels have been baked, by putting camel’s or goat’s dung, or 


chips of deodar wood into the kiln, and then completely stopping up every opening, so that the smoke penetrates 
the ware and gives it the colour. 


Regular kilns of the kind described by Mr. Baden-Powell are only occasionally met with in places where fine 
pottery is made. The most common form of kiln (awa, bhatt7) is a simple hole dug in the ground near the 
potter's house. The material used for firing is of/as or kundas (cow-dung cakes) with straw and sweepings— 
wood is too expensive. The of/as are laid a foot or so deep on the ground and arranged so as to stand up on 
their edges. Vessels are put over them in layers, each layer being separated from that above it by op/as, and 
small vessels are enclosed in pans which are especially kept for this purpose. The whole kiln is covered over 
with sweepings and straw; holes are made in this covering and fire is applied from below. The heat is regulated 
by opening or closing the holes in the covering, and if the flame is pale the heat is considered too slow, and too 
strong if the flame is greenish. The character of the kiln is such that its capacity as well as the time taken to fire 
it are not constant. The larger kilns hold 500 vessels and require two or three days’ firing, while others take 100 
vessels only, which can be baked in one night. The number of times the kiln is used also varies with its 
capacity ; thus in Ferozepore it is used twice a month, but in Bannu only four times in the year. Owing to want 
of care in the preparation of the clay and ware, and also to the primitive nature of the kiln, the loss in baking, 
through breaking and burning, is very great, and is said to amount to 25 per cent. in summer, and as much as 


40 per cent. in winter. 


The articles chiefly made are those in common domestic use, or those required for agricultural purposes. 
Among the domestic vessels, those intended for the keeping and cooling of water are the most important. Of 
these, the largest in common use is the mat or mattz, the price of which ranges from 1 to 4 annas, according to 
size. A larger vessel than the mat is the mattan, which runs up to 12 annas in price, but this is meant not so 
much for domestic use as for the storage of grain and the supply of water in mosques. In Kangra the mat is 
known as matloha. This vessel is followed in size by the chatz or matka, which is occasionally called matura ; 
the chatz is usually sold for about one anna. The chaturi is a vessel which resembles the chatz, but is smaller ; it 
is sometimes larger and sometimes smaller than a ghara, which latter costs from three pies to one anna, and from 
its convenient size is the water vessel which is in most general use) The names maz¢ and chati are not used in 
the Delhi Division, where the largest vessels, costing three or four annas, are called jhar, and the next in size, 
which are about twice as large as an ordinary ghara, are known as gol. The vessels named above differ not only 
in size, but also in shape: they are shown in No. 43. The ghara has a round body with a somewhat 
narrow mouth; the chatz and matka are made with a body like that of a ghara, but with a lower neck and more 
open mouth ; and the mat, mattan, jhar and gol all have an elongated body and broad mouth. 


_ A cover, called chapni or chunt, is sold with gharas, chatis, &c., and is not separately charged for. Gharas, 
which are usually made to hold from 20 to 25 sérs of water, are used by all classes—Muhammadans, Hindus and 
Europeans—and on account of their porosity are particularly suited, as water vessels, to the Punjab. Vessels 
larger than the ghara are used for water chiefly by Muhammadans, as Hindus prefer copper to earthenware for 
keeping large quantities of water. But Hindus, as well as Muhammadans, more commonly use them for keeping 
grain, gur, shera, &c., while chatzs and matkas are also used for keeping milk, and in de/nmas to collect gur as it is 
pressed out. The larger vessels are considered to be the more adapted to cooling water, but, as before noted, 
salt is sometimes used in making the smaller ones in order to improve their cooling qualities, and vessels made 
of clay mixed with salt realise slightly better prices than those made of simple clay. Gharas from which hot 
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water is poured while bathing, are made with a small spout, and are used by Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
spout is added to an ordinary ghara before baking, and adds nothing to its price. 


The ordinary life of a ghara is about six months, but poor people sometimes preserve them with great care ; 
and the case of a man is recorded who had a vessel that had been in use five years, and of the cooling qualities of 
which he was still proud, though it was black and dirty. A poor family uses only a ghara or two during a year, 
while a family in easy circumstances, if Hindu, is said to use 20 to 25 in a year, but only 7 or 8, if Muhammadan. 
Every family, however, uses this and other water vessels, not only for water, but also for keeping grain, &c., and 
the manufacture of such vessels is the most important part of the ordinary potter’s work. The Jullundur report 
gives estimates of the value of the various vessels turned out in that district in one year, from which it appears 
that the total outturn is of the value of Rs231,000, of which gharas were made to the value of Rs113,000, chatzs 
to the value of over Rs5,700, and mats over Rs2,400; these water vessels thus having altogether a value of more 
than half the total outturn of pottery in the district. Had figures been given for other districts it would probably 
have been seen that the case was the same throughout the Province. 


The number of vessels that a man can make in a day is difficult to state accurately, because the sizes of each 
kind of vessel vary so greatly. It may be roughly said that 20 to 25 small gharas or 8 to 12 large gharas are a 
fair average, while from 7 to 10 chatzs or 4 or 5 of the largest vessels can be made in one day, though a mat, if 
very large, may take several days. All these vessels are made roughly on the wheel, and are then hammered out 
with the ¢hatwa and konera ; and the estimates of daily outturn refer to the number that can be made in one day 
from prepared clay. Asa rule, potters work together, or are helped by their families; so that one man is con- 
tinuously at the wheel, while others look after the clay and the kiln. If, however, the same man prepared the 
clay and then made the vessels and baked them, it would take him three days or more to finish the number that 
he could mould in one day. 


An ordinary adjunct to the ghara or other water-vessel is the goblet, called swrahi or jhajjhar, and also 
known as £uza or Jota, and in Kangra as of. This vessel, like-the ghara, is made of various sizes ; its commonest 
form has a round body with a long narrow neck (as shown in No. 43, fig. 15), and it is used as the decanter in 
which to draw water for immediate use. The body is sometimes made on the wheel, and with the ¢hatwa and 
konera ; the neck, and occasionally the bottom also, being made separately and joined on afterwards, with a ring 
of clay put over the join between the neck and body to make it more secure. But, as a rule, swrahzs are moulded. 
The body is made in two moulds (having magsh or designs stamped on them, which appear on the surahz in 
relief). The moulded halves join horizontally in the middle, and the neck is made separately on the wheel, and 
the different parts are joined together on the wheel, which is revolved while they are adjusted. Inequalities in 
the joints are smoothed off with the wet cloth or the stones and scrapers kept for the purpose. 


This vessel is used by Hindus and Muhammadans, and occasionally by Europeans. It has a great variety of 
forms besides that mentioned above. Thus the dattak has flattened sides, and is fitted with ears to allow of its 
being slung up by a cord on the back of a traveller. The jhari is another form, and isa large vessel, either 
round or flattened, but with a narrow low neck into which two fingers only can be inserted, and is used for carry- 
ing water on journeys, or to places where work has to be done but water is not procurable. A variety of the 
thart is made in Shahpur of a size which can be conveniently carried in donkey bags. One kind of surahz, called 
phusa, resembles an English tea-pot, and another kind has two chambers separated by a space between them ; the 
inner chamber, in which water is kept, is thus surrounded by a perforated chamber, which is used either for 
ornament or because it helps in cooling the water. 


As surahis are generally moulded, a large number can be turned out daily, and the average outturn is 30 or 
more ordinary surahis, 15 or 16 dattaks, or 5 or 6 jharis. The price of all varieties range from 3 pies to I or 2 
annas, and even the more elaborate forms do not exceed the latter price. 


The gi/as is generally used with the surahz, as the surahi with the ghara. The gi/as, more properly called 
abkhora (or matkana in Delhi), is a small deep pot with a rim. It is moulded entirely on the wheel, and as it is 
perfectly simple large numbers are made in one day, so that the price is 1 or 14 pies each—sometimes 3 pies each. 
Water is poured from the suvahi into the aékhora and drunk from it; hence its use is confined entirely to 
Muhammadans, as Hindus are unable to use it, owing to their belief that earthenware is defiled when anything 
has been eaten off it, or when it has been touched by the lips in drinking from it. 


Another vessel peculiar to Muhammadans is the astawa, kuza, lota, badhna, or wadhani, which is used for 
ceremonial ablutions before prayers—some are usually kept in every mosque for the use of the worshippers. It is 
commonly made like a long necked surah with a spout and handle (No. 43, fig. 16); the spout is characteristic, 
but the handle is sometimes dispensed with. The body and neck are made like those of a swrahz, and the spout 
and handle are made afterwards and joined on. As the vessel is moulded, a large number can be made in a day, 
and its price is generally from 3 to 6 pies. 


Cooking vessels of earthenware are not used by Hindus of good caste, as earthenware is defiled if anything 
is cooked in it, but Muhammadans and low-caste Hindus use a cooking-pot which resembles a chatz (No. 43, 
fig. 17). This pot is known as handi, and it also has the name kuna, kunt, or katwi. It is made in the same 
way as a ghara, and 10 large or 20 small ones can be made in one day, the price varying from 3 to g pies for each 
vessel. The large ones are also used to keep water in, and all Aandis are used both by Hindus and Muham- 
madans for the storage of dry goods, such as grain, flour and spices. The chapui or chunz is used as a cover for 
this pot, as well as for the ghara, and is called ma/i in Kangra. 
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The ¢aw2 or ¢hodz is another cooking vessel, and is used for cooking voz. It is a flat plate on which the votz 
is placed and baked, and costs from 3 to 6 pies, about 15 being made ina day. In Kohat a ¢andur is also used 
for cooking votz, and is described as a large jar, which is heated, and round the sides of which the vofzs are placed. 


The vessels used as plates and dishes are ¢abag, tabagri, patroli and rikabti—the forms of which are shown in 
No. 43, figs. 18 and 19. These are all round flat dishes with raised sides, and differ only in size. The largest is 
the ¢abag, sometimes called domri and cowrz, and it is used for serving up rice or other food. The ¢adagrz, 
patroli and rikadi are all small dishes, and are used as plates. The ¢adag is placed in the centre of the circle 
formed by the family or guests, and each person dips his fingers into it, and transfers a portion of the contents to 
his own vzkaéi for disposal. Hindus use plates only of metal or leaves, Zata/; hence these earthenware dishes 
are peculiarly Muhammadan. Their price varies from 1 pie for the ~zadz to 6 pies for the Zadag. 


A vessel called sanak, and corresponding to the rzkaéz, but made more like a saucer, is used by poor Hindus 
in place of brass ¢hadzs, and occasionally by rich and high-caste Hindus for acid food, which would damage metal 
vessels, or on the occasion of feasts, when many plates are required. The sanak costs 1} pies, and is usually 
thrown away after having been used once. Muhammadans use cups of various sizes—zala, prali (bath in 
Bannu)—for drinking soup, milk and other liquids. These are made on the wheel in the form of a deep saucer 
or cup (as in No. 43, fig. 20), the bottom being flattened after the vessel is removed from the wheel. Several 
hundreds can be made by one man in a day, and the larger ones are sold for 1 to 3 pies each, while the smaller 
ones cost only 2 annas per cent. Hindus only use them as they use the samak. Covered dishes, called sarposh 
or dhakwan, are used by Muhammadans for serving up votz. They are like a ¢adag with a cover, which is often 
ornamented with stamped patterns, and cost from 1 to 3 annas each. 


The vessels in which water is kept, and more especially those of larger size, are used by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans as receptacles for dry goods. But vessels made especially for this purpose, and also used by all 
classes, are the jhanwada, which is like a large chatz; the 4u/fa, with its diminutive the £u/f, a semi-circular pot 
provided with a cover; the ¢au/a, which is made something like a well ¢7vd; and the £u/dhza, which is a very small 
taula. Five hundred £udhias can be made in a day, and they cost about two annas per cent; but only Io to 
20 of the other kinds of vessels can be turned out daily, and their prices are :—¢auda 6 pies each, jhanwala 1 anna 
each, £ulfa and kudft from 6 pies to 2 annas each. 


The martaban (No. 43, fig. 21) is a small deep jar with an elongated body, which is used by Hindus and 
Muhammadans to keep pickles and acid articles. In Kangra a vessel used for similar purposes is called 7asda, 
but is shallow, and has a broad mouth, and does not resemble the martaban. About 10 or 12 of these can be 
made in a day, and they sell for 3 to 6 pies each. 


The dahauni or dohawa (No. 43, fig. 22) is a vessel used as a milking-pail, and also for keeping and warming 
milk, and Hindus use it as well as Muhammadans. Ordinary wells ¢zzd’s are also used for milking, but the vessels 
used to keep ghz, butter, milk and oil in are more usually the do/a or doli, which is also known as magiht, or by the 
general name £uza (No. 43, fig. 23). It holds from 2 to 5 sérs of milk, and is made with a narrow mouth, costing 
from 3 to 6 pies each. The kunda and jamawana are more especially intended to keep curds in, and the 
camel-men in Shahpur keep their milk in a vessel known as daura. 


The s4umru is a small vessel made for Hindu milk-sellers, and is used by them to send out their milk to 
customers. The shakora is another vessel used for the same purpose, and also by 4a/wazs for the sale of sweet- 
meats. It is seldom used by Muhammadans, but Hindus use it to keep milk and curds in, and at feasts it is used 
as a pot for curds or pickles. This and the £4umru are small pots of simple form, and as they are easily made on 
the wheel, their price is only from 1 to 4 annas per cent., according to size. The ¢huthz, which is a small plain 
saucer, and costs 6 pies per cent, and the u/ar, another small vessel selling for 14 pies per cent, are also used 
by milkmen and ha/wazs for the sale of their goods. All these vessels are, as a rule, thrown away by Hindus 
after use. The kular and thuthi are shown in No. 43, figs. 24 and 25. 


The ¢abag mentioned above is used to knead flour in, and vessels made especially for this purpose resemble 
it. They are called saknak, kunal, kunda or patri, and are larger than the ¢abag, being usually about 2 feet in 
diameter, and they cost up to 4 annas each, according to size. They are also used for washing clothes and other 
purposes. 


Of vessels used in agriculture the ¢izd or dota (No. 43, fig. 26) is the most important. It is a small pot tied 
on to the mah/ or rope of a Persian-wheel, by which water for irrigation is raised from the well. From 50 to 100 
can be turned out on the wheel in a day, and the price is more commonly 8 annas per cent; but in some districts 
it is as low as 4 annas per cent, and in Karnal as high as Re.1 per cent. If they are bought retail they cost 
from 1 to 3 pies each. Mands or kunds (No. 43, fig. 27) are large vessels used as feeding troughs for cattle, and 
also as receptacles for water by masons, and for dyes by dyers, and for other purposes. _ Being too large to work 
upon the wheel, they are made by hand, and only 3 or 4 can be turned out inaday. ands usually cost 2 or 3 
annas each. The dokh/a or chuttu is a vessel used in clearing grain from dust; it is made with a wide mouth, 
and costs I anna 6 pies or 2 annas each. In the Derajat a square bin for corn and flour, called grand, is made, 
which is especially large, and costs 8 annas apiece. 


Among the articles made by potters are vessels for use in various trades. Thus large mats are made for 
dyers, which are 4 feet high and 3 feet broad in the middle, and are intended to hold indigo. They are made 
especially well in Hoshiarpur, whence they are exported to the neighbouring districts. Similar ma¢s are made for 
sugar manufacturers, and large 4unads are made for tanners to be used in soaking leather; the kuma/s made by 
Purbia potters at Karnal have some local fame. All these large vessels are made by hand, and each takes 2 or 
3 days to make. The price depends on the size, but averages about 8 annas. 
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Potters also make Auggas or tobacco pipes and their parts in various forms. The ugga commonly smoked 
by peasant women (shown in No. 43, fig. 28) has the chz//am or tobacco-holder joined on to the body of the hugga, 
which holds water: this variety costs 1 or 2 annas, and 3 or 4 can be made in a day. But the commoner 
“hubble-bubbles ” have the chz//am or haweza separate from the water-holder, which is itself called hugga. The 
latter are made in various shapes, and are sometimes plain, sometimes ornamented with stamped designs or 
grooves, but their price does not exceed 6 pies as a rule. The chi//ams also have various shapes, some of which, 
such as those made at Jhajjar in Rohtak, are highly ornamental. The commoner forms are broadly divided into 
chillams used in towns (No. 43, fig. 29) and those used in villages (No. 43, fig. 30), the former being better made, 
and having a wider mouth than the latter. Chz//ams with covers are also made for charas smoking, and the prices 
of all varieties range from 1 to 6 pies apiece. 


Among other articles made are the following :-—Chirag or diwa (No. 43, fig. 31) the ordinary oil lamp made 
to hold about 2 chittaks of oil, which is turned on the wheel, the notch for the wick being made by pressing down 
the edge with the finger ; they sell at 1 or 2 annas per cent, as a very large number can be made in a day. A 
specially small chzrag, called dew/a, used only by Hindus for illuminations during the ‘‘ Diwali,” and costing 6 pies 
per cent. Clay stands for chzvags, sometimes used in place of the more common stands of wood. The matra, or 
chakkt, which is a large shallow vessel in which grindstones are placed, and which serves to collect the flour as it 
is ground out ; it is made by hand, and costs from 1 to 3 annas. Mortars, called daura, dauri, okhii, or kunda, 
which are made on the wheel, with few pieces of stone let into the bottom to strengthen it; these are used with 
wooden pestles for pounding medicines, condiments, &c. Dawazt, or ink-pots (No. 43, fig. 32), of which from 100 
to 300 can be made in a day, and which cost 4 or 5 annas per cent. wz/adas (drain pipes), Jarnalas (roof 
drains), khapra (tiles), which are all moulded by hand. Gamdas, or flower-pots, selling at Re. 1-8-o to Rs4 per 
cent. Pzngras, or pierced tiles for windows or walls, and a few other miscellaneous articles, such as the kangri, a 
vessel used chiefly in the hills, and said to be of Kashmiri origin, which is filled with live charcoal and carried 
about under the clothes for warmth; azars, made for the fire-works, so-called ; agardan, for holding burning 
incense ; chilomchis, or basins ; sz/ or sangpair (bathing slabs), &c. 


Every district has one or two places in which the best pottery is said to be made—the especial estimation in 
which the local ware is held being most often the result of the excellent clay found in the neighbourhood. But 
the ware made at Jhajjar in Rohtak and the 4agaz7 pottery made in various towns have more than a merely local 
celebrity. 


The Jhajjar ware is not glazed or coloured, except that a sparkling white is sometimes imparted to it by the 
application of a mixture of kikar gum and mica (aévakh) obtained in the neighbourhood. The articles made are 
chiefly surahis, huggas, chillams, &c., and they are coloured in the usual way with danni, but the Jhajjar clay is 
good, and the workmen (who number 71, including women and children) are skilful, so that the ware is superior 
to that ordinarily made. The demand, however, is small, and it does not realise much higher prices than the 
ordinary pottery. 


Kagazi, or paper pottery, is remarkable for its thinness—a surahi holding 2 sérs of water weighs 8 chittaks 
only. It is made at Panipat in Karnal, Jhajjar in Rohtak, Sheikh Basti in Jullundur, Tanda in Hoshiarpur, and 
probably in a few other places. It is mentioned by Mr. Baden-Powell as being made in Kangra, but the district 
report does not notice it. The clay used is the ordinary clay, but this is prepared with much greater care than 
usual. It is steeped in water for two or three days, and carefully drained off, and then worked up with the hands 
to ensure its being absolutely free from pieces of fankar or other hard substances. The price is only a very little 
higher than that of ordinary pottery. 


The maker of pottery is always a kumhar by caste, whether Hindu or Muhammadan. Those who are 
engaged chiefly in making swrahizs and the like, or kagazi ware, are called kuzagars, to distinguish them from the 
kumhar, who confines himself to making gharas and tinds and the rougher sort of ware. The report for Hissar 
is the only one that notices subdivisions of caste, and in that district the Aumhars call themselves Tanesdr 
Rajputs, and are divided into the géts of Golu and Melar, and also subdivisions indicating the district of their 
origin, such as Desi and Jodhpuria. In the Karnal report a similar subdivision is noted in the case of Purbias. 
But though he claims to be a Rajput, Hindus do not regard the kumhar as of a caste superior to those of his 
fellow kKamins. According to Monier Williams his caste has a mixed origin, and results from the union of a 
Brahman with a Kshatriya woman, and owing to this fact, and because they occupy themselves in keeping 
donkeys and collecting dung and sweepings, Aumhars are regarded as of low caste. ~The Muhammadans, who 
must for the most part be converts from Hinduism, claim to be Sheikhs ; among them are a few Kashmiris, who 
are found chiefly in Sialkot, Gujrat and Amritsar. Muhammadan Chogattds and Bhattis occasionally are found 
as sellers of pottery-ware, but do not themselves work as potters. 


In the Derajat and Peshawar the industry is almost exclusively in the hands of Muhammadans, but Hindus, 
as well as Muhammadans, are found throughout the rest of the province, and in the south-east are the more 
numerous, while in Kangra the potters are nearly all Hindus. 


The figures given in the reports are not sufficiently clear to afford an estimate of the number of potters in the 
province. In a few districts no estimate is made, and it is simply stated that potters are found in nearly every 
village, and when figures are given their basis varies in different districts. Thus the Amritsar report gives the 
number of £umhars as 32,639, according to the last census, and remarks that all these do not necessarily work 
as potters, without making an estimate of the number of those that do. But the large proportion of those that do 
not so work is shown with clearness in the Hissar report. In reference to that district Mr. Ibbetson has noticed 
in his Census Report that the 4umhar is very. numerous, and is often a husbandman, and the district report 
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estimates that of 21,623 Hindu and 6,077 Muhammadan sumhars, 1,621 only work as potters. As far as I can 
judge, only one-third or one-fourth of persons belonging to the £um/har caste are actually potters. The following 
figures from the reports show the amount of discrepancy :—Jhang is said to have 13,309 potters, while Lahore has 
only 4,765 and Delhi 2,000, and Montgomery, with more people and more villages than Jhang, is said to have 
1,000 only. The total numbers for the province must be very considerable, as any but the smallest village has 2 
or 3 potters. 


The number of town-potters, z.e., potters who sell their wares for cash only and get no hag sep, are returned 
as follows :—Gurgdon 150, Delhi 600, Hoshiarpur 414, Jullundur 1008, Amritsdr 60, Sialkot 340, Gujrat 4, and 
Dera Ghazi Khan 240 families: these numbers including women and children. The figures probably do not give 
an exact estimate of the number of town-potters, but such men are found only in Sadar towns and cantonments, 
and exceed 500 in Delhi and Jullundur alone. In the latter case, the large number is not specially explained, and 
its correctness is doubtful. It probably includes men who are not altogether town-potters, but are to a certain 
extent sepzs as well, and such men are found in all the large towns of the province, but cannot be strictly classed 
as town-potters. Therefore it appears that the number of the latter bears a very small proportion to that of 
village-potters. - 


The position of £umhar as septs is recognised in every district except Kangra and Kohat and the Nowshera 
and Abbottabad ¢ahsz/s of Hazara, where the potter is not a sefz, and vessels supplied by him are paid for in 
cash. In tracts where charsas or leather buckets are used instead of Persian-wheels for irrigation, the supply of 
wells dzds, one of the chief razsons d’étre of the customary service, is not required, and in some tracts of this 
character, as in a part of Karnal, the 4umhar is not a regular amin. In Hissar his position is somewhat 
anomalous, for the district report states that he is a sepz, but has no fixed 4ag, and cannot, like the Johar, claim a 
customary share in the harvest; but, in spite of this, he is apparently paid his share regularly. 


It is impossible to give a generai estimate of the average income which a kumhar derives from his hag sep, 
for the basis of payment, as well as the service rendered, varies, and variations are found even in different parts 
of one district. The potter is indispensable as a amin where Persian-wheels are used, and this method of 
irrigation has much influence on his prosperity. In Dera Ghazi Khan, for example, the increase in well-making 
has greatly improved his position and prospects, and it appears that in Amritsar, and villages where there are no 
wells, the custom is growing of paying cash for household pots and gharas, and this is being extended to villages 
where the canal has led to the closing of wells. But his duties as a kamzn are also to supply the saraz and house- 
hold with domestic vessels, and to give a new set of vessels on a marriage or death, and to supply agricultural 
vessels, such as are used in gur presses ; occasionally he has also to carry his employer's grain as a portion of his 
— Separate payment in grain or in cash is sometimes made for ¢zds, and ordinarily for all the larger sorts 
of vessels. 


The amount of hag sep is determined either with reference to the number of wells supplied with ¢zuds, or per 
plough used by the zamindar for whom service is done, or per house; but in some places the kumhar gets a 
fixed percentage on the total crops of his employer, or a fixed payment in kind per crop, without reference to the 
number of wells or ploughs used. In Dera Ismail Khan payment is made by giving the kumhar the produce of 
1 marla of the wheat or turnip crop, and paying him Rs. 2 in addition if he supplies ¢znds. 


The following figures will show how much the payment varies :—In Hissar the hag sep is 5 to 10 sérs grain 
annually per house, while in Ferozepore it is as much as 7} maunds. In Hoshiarpur only 1 dhart and 1 padi are 
given per plough (the dharz being as large a sheaf as a man can carry on his head, and containing about 12 or 14 
sérs of grain, and the ga/z being a sheaf about half as large as a dharz), but cash or grain is paid for ¢zmds or large 
vessels, and the kumhar is expected to supply only moderate sized household vessels. In Gurgaon the hag per 
plough rises to 1 maund per annum. Fixed payments are made in Jullundur, where a Aumhar who supplies ¢inds 
gets 5 maunds grain and a dfarz per annum, or 14 maund and a dbharz if he does not supply ¢7ds; and Gujranwala, 
where the payment is 14 darts from various crops during the year. The payments made by a proportion of the 
crop vary from about 1} per cent. in Sialkot and Shahpur to 2} per cent in Dera Ghazi Khan. _ Besides the pay- 
ment in grain, gwr and cotton are also given in various quantities, and the kumhar has the right to collect cow- 
dung for his kiln in the village. and he gets his clay and grazing for his donkeys free from the shamz/at lands. 


When the potter takes new vessels to a house on a marriage or other festival (on which occasions the pro- 
ficiency he has acquired in kneading clay is sometimes made use of by employing him to knead the flour required), 
he gets some small payment in grain and a money present of from 4 annas to Rs. 3—usually a little more than the 
value of the goods supplied, but depending on the wealth and position of the family. A larger present is given 
on the marriage of a son than that which is given on a daughter’s marriage. Besides the hag sep a small sheaf of 
grain is occasionally given at the harvest when the reapers come to the end of a field, but only if the potter brings 
out a new ghara or visits the field in connection with the work. 


(To be continued). 
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POTTERY AND GLASS INDUSTRIES OF THE PUNJAB. 


By Mr. C. J. HALLIFAX, C.S. 


(Continued from page 42). 


II.—ArtT Potrery, GLAZING, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF Toys. 
A.—ArRT POTTERY. 


A trade in art pottery exists only in Mooltan and Peshawar. Attempts have been made to introduce 
kashigari into Amritsar by inducing workmen from Mooltan and Sind to settle there, but they have failed. The 
introduction of a sort of porcelain manufacture into Delhi has, however, been more successful, and Delhi is now 
noted for its white pottery. Vessels are occasionally glazed and coloured elsewhere than at Mooltan and 
Peshawar, but there is no regular manufacture as in those towns. A few potters, such as Muhammad Sharif of 
Jullundur, are still able to make first-class painted and glazed tiles, but the manufacture of tiles, which was once 
so extensive, has practically died out in the Punjab, and it is stated that even when tiles required for mosques and 
buildings can be prepared locally, the orders for them are not given to the local workmen. The obstacles in the 
way of art pottery are the lack of enterprise displayed by the workmen, the jealousy with which they guard their 
secrets in order to prevent competition, and the readiness they display to abandon old forms and methods suited 
to native work in order to adopt cheaper and less effective materials, such as dies, or English patterns that are 
unsuitable. 


The Mooltan art pottery is known as sashigari; the makers are called Kashzgars, and are a distinct class by 
themselves. Mr. Kipling, in a note printed in the “ Mooltan Gazetteer,” states that the Mooltan work had the 
same origin as that of Sind, but differs from it technically. Originally it was confined to the manufacture of tiles, 
slabs, &c., painted with text and other designs, and intended to be built into mosques, tombs and other buildings. 
But the native demand for this kind of work has died out, and a European demand has arisen which has entirely 
changed the character of the articles made, and “‘ has developed a trade in flower-pots, large plateaux for decorative 
purposes, and many varieties of the comprehensive word vase.” 


The clay used is the same as that described as in use for rough ware, and the Kashigar does not himself 
make the goods he decorates. He buys from ordinary potters unbaked vessels made of good clay, well prepared, 
and then smooths the surface and fills in all cracks and holes with sand. As the clay used is white, there is no 
necessity to coat the ware with chalk and gum as is done in Peshawar and in Sind, and a coating of glaze made 
of sufeda (carb. of lead) 1 sér, kanch 1 sér, and } sér of gum, mixed in water, is applied to the vessel, and flowers 
and designs are traced upon this. For this purpose artists (wagash) are employed at 10 annas per day. The 
groundwork and designs are then coloured, light and dark blue and green being the colours most commonly used. 
The blue is obtained by applying dazward (Lapis lazult) mixed with water, the mixture being thick for dark blue, 
and thin for light. Green is obtained from copper filings calcined as described by Mr. Baden-Powell. The 
lajward and copper oxide assume the required colours on baking, and after their application the pottery is covered 
with a glaze of kanch and gum, and dried, and then baked in a regular kiln with jhand (Prosopis spicigera) wood, 
which gives little smoke, care being taken to arrange the pottery so that the glaze shall not be damaged. A 
colour of recent introduction is brown, and for this the pottery requires two bakings. There is one baking before 
the glaze is applied, and one for the glaze, which consists of 1 part of murda sang (oxide of lead), 1 part of galaz 
(amalgam of tin and mercury) and 16 parts of lead. 


The colours used can only be applied together within certain limits. Thus on a white ground designs can be 
brought out in light or dark blue, or green; white designs on a blue ground can be obtained by painting with 
lajward all except the part to be left white; and dark blue on light blue, or vzce versa, is obtained by applying 
lajward more thickly on the designs or on the rest of the pottery. On a brown ground designs in purple are 
obtained by using anjanz (an oxide of manganese), and designs in green by mixing copper oxide with the anjanz. 
The brown colour cannot be produced on a ground of another colour. The materials used are sold in the bazar 
at the following prices per sér:—Sufeda, Re.1, kanch 4 annas, dajward Bsio, copper filings Re.1, murda sang 
5 annas, ga/az Bst - 10, lead 5 annas. 


The prices of the articles made depend on their size. A piece of work 6 inches high costs 3 or 4 annas, 
. g inches high 6 annas, 12 inches 8 annas, and so on, up to 3 feet high, for which the price-is Rs3-8. Pierced 
pottery is sold for higher rates, the price being 1 anna per inch, except for the larger sizes, such as 14 inches high, 
which costs Rs1 - 8. 


There are only 5 shops of dashigars, employing fifteen workmen. Their profit is said to be 25 per cent. of 
the selling price of their wares, and average 8 to 10 annas per day, each shop selling about Rs600 or Rs700 worth 
of goods in the year. The demand is entirely European, and the goods are all exported. The demand, however, 
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is decreasing, and the work is deteriorating in quality, as the newly introduced browns and greens are not so 
effective as the original blues, and deprive the work of its distinctive characteristics. European forms are also 
being copied, and badly copied, and a good deal of the ware made is on too small a scale to admit of its being 
effective, for the work is too rough to bear a close inspection, and loses its effect by attempts at minute execution. 
The sashigars are themselves very jealous of their secrets, and keep the trade in their own hands, and their 
industry is not therefore likely to spread. 


Mr. Kipling remarks that the manufacture of glazed pottery in Peshawar for the native table is of ancient 
date, and may be considered peculiar to the district; for although European pottery is finding its way into 
Muhammadan households in many parts of India, there is nowhere else a local manufacture of glazed ware for 
eating and drinking from. 


Ordinary clay vessels are used as in Mooltan, but in Peshawar the pottery is covered with a “slip” or coating 
of kharta mittz (chalk) and gum (prepared as described in ‘‘ Punjab Manufactures,” II., 225) in order to avoid the 
red colour to which the clay naturally burns. Red is obtained on this white ground by applying a soft red chalk, 
and black from a soft black stone, both obtained from the Khyber Hills. Blue is got from dayward, and green by 
mixing copper dust with the glaze. The basis of the glaze used is lead, and the vessels are carefully burned in a 
kiln fired with wood.. Chalk costs 5 annas per sér, the red and black earth costs 12 annas and Rs2 each; copper 
filings can be got from a copper-smith for 12 annas per sér, and lead is said to cost Rs2 per sér in Peshawar. 


The articles made are pierced dessert plates, sevahzs, brackets, vases, &c., and their prices are from 2 to 5 
annas each. Thus a jangla (flower-pot frame) or plate costs 5 annas, a vase from 2 to 4 annas, a tea-cup and 
saucer I anna, and so forth. The profits average from 20 to 25 per cent on these prices, and workmen get their 
food, and from 6 to 8 annas per diem; experts may at times obtain as much as Re 1. 


There are five makers of glazed pottery, of whom the most important is Shams-ud-din. ‘ When he is on his 
mettle he can turn out very good pottery, excellent in shape, colour and glaze, but more often he prefers inferior 
workmanship, and often his shop does not contain a single pleasing article.” The district report says :—‘ The 


Peshawar pottery is noted for its colouring rather than for form or design. When properly applied the copper 
greens and rich mineral colours, combined with the thick clear glaze, produce a distinct effect, which, though 
characteristic, might be considered rather ézzarre than beautiful. There is a great tendency to subordinate form 
to relief ornamentation, and that of an inferior and debased kind copied from cheap European ware. Very few of 
the tiles now made are free from grave faults, but some blue and white made about 20 years ago, and used in the 
ornamentation of a mwusjzd in the city, show what good work might be turned out in Peshawar under proper 
guidance. It is impossible to give any idea of the amount of art pottery actually sold here, but there is no doubt 
but that the greater care taken in other cities in India in weeding out bad forms has caused a falling off in the 
demand for Peshawar ware.” Mr. Kipling also notices that the workmen are turning their attention to jugs, tea- 
pots, &c., of European form, but he remarks that the local clay is not strong enough to allow any but thick and 
unsatisfactory copies to be made. He says :—“‘‘ It is certainly not by attempting to copy delicate English modern 
ware that any improvement can be brought about. The materials are only capable of large and simple treatment. 
The present potters are incapable of good oriental patterns, and their scheme of colour is limited. With the 
co-operation of a good pattern draughtsman or xagash, who would paint the large and flowing arabesques for 
which the colours are suitable, and the addition of the easily acquired dark and light blue of Mooltan, the manu- 
facture might be greatly advanced along its own natural lines.” 


The writer of the Delhi report was probably ignorant of the fact that that district contains a noticeable 
variety of art pottery in the white “ porcelain” work which is now established there. He incidentally notices the 
fact that powdered éurbura (disintegrated felspathic rock) mixed with goxd (gum) is moulded into dishes, vases, 
&c., and goes under the name of kam chinz. But this is noted in ‘‘ Punjab Manufactures,” II., 227, and the 
district report has not attempted to supplement that note by giving particulars as to the outturn, number of work- 
men and present style of work. From Mr. Kipling’s contribution to the “ Delhi Gazetteer” it appears that though 
burbura has long been used in the manufacture of martabans, dawats, &c., it has only come into general notice 
during the last 20 years. The ware was exhibited in the London Exhibition of 1870, “when its fine texture of 
glaze, a rough duck-egg like coating, was admired by connoisseurs.” Since the European demand arose new 
forms have been introduced, but ‘‘lack of enterprise and ignorance of the possibilities of the art have prevented it 
from being largely developed. The workmen have been dragged into notice with apparent reluctance, and do not 
cordially accept opportunities of making money. The ware, from the fact of the ‘paste’ being an artificial one, 
?.e., compounded of powdered stone and gum, and not a natural clay, has to be made in moulds and cannot be 
freely handled and made in great variety of form on the wheel. It is curious that so little has been done to 
improve the paste, as true China clay is found not far from Delhi, and is used habitually by the gold and silver- 
smiths for their crucibles.” But this kaolin is not used by the Delhi potters, who are ordinary Hindu kumhars, for 
“the Delhi pottery in slackly burnt samples is almost pure sand, and can be rubbed into holes with the finger nail 
. where the glaze does not hold it together. A mixture of the kaolin with the pounded stone ought to result, if it 
were sufficiently fired, in a good porcelain. Ass it is, in some of the best pieces the ‘body’ is semi-translucent. 
Blue and a pale green are the colours used for decoration. The patterns are poor in design, and though the 
general air of the product is delicate and pretty it has a somewhat sickly quality, happily described by a connoisseur 
as ‘anzemic,’ when compared with the fullness of colours and richness of pattern of Mooltan ware.” 


It may be remarked that kaolin is also found in the Himalayas, there being considerable deposits—for 
instance, in the Mandi State, which has been tested and found fit for pottery work. But there is no demand for 
pottery in the neighbourhood, and this kaolin could only be worked for export. A factory on a fairly large scale 
would have to be started, and it is not probably worth while to spend money on such an undertaking. 
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B.—GLAZING. 


The bulk of the pottery made is water vessels, and these require no glazing. Domestic vessels are seldom 
glazed, and, as a rule, no glazing is ever done except in the case of martabans, rikabis, pialas, chillams, diwas, 
ink-pots and huggas. Only 9 districts have any manufacture of glazed articles, and in each district the manu- 
facture is represented by only one or two men, as the following list shows :— 


Karndl—Has two men at Panipat who can glaze and colour, and a few men who do a very rough kind of glazing. 
Jullundur.—One man, Muhammad Sharif, can glaze in colours. Gurddspur.—Three men at Batdla use a dark brown glaze for 
ink-pots, &c. Sidlkot—Four Kashmiris turn out coloured and glazed ware. Gujrat—One man, Umra, glazes in white, red or 
green colours. Gujranwdla.—Three makers of glazed and coloured ware. Rawalpindii—Ornamental tiles and flower-pots and 
other ware is glazed and coloured: said to be 40 men in 23 shops. Dera Ismail Khan.—Three men from Mooltan started 
glazing during the year. Hoshiarpur.—One man at Tanda colours and glazes. 


There is also a man in Dera Ghazi Khan who can glaze, but he has given it up, because he says he has had 
glazed ware on his hands for 3 years, and is still unable to dispose of it. Some of those who know how to glaze 
are extremely jealous of their secrets, as, for instance, the Mooltanis at Dera Ismail Khan, who work with locked 
doors, and allow no one to enter till they have concealed the materials used. There was a man in Ferozepore who 
knew how to glaze, but he died without imparting his secret even to his brother, who lived next door to him, and 
glazing in Ferozepore has died out with him. 


The ware glazed is the common ware described under ‘‘ Rude Pottery,” and from the information given it 
appears that the ordinary glaze is simply kanch, and that the lead glaze described in “ Punjab Manufactures” is 
used only in Sialkot and Gujranwala, and in the jails where glazed goods are made. The Hoshiarpur glaze is 
turpentine and mustard oil, and ganda biroza (resin of Pinus longifolia) and oil is used in Gujranwala and Karnal, 
while the rough glazing mentioned in the Karnal report is produced simply by rubbing on mustard oil with a 
piece of cotton wool, and re-baking the ware. The insides of vessels are coated in Panipat with chapra (shell lac). 


English colours and aniline dyes bought in the bazar are largely used, but colours are also obtained as 
under :— 


White-—From chalk and gum—the glaze being applied over this. Chalk sells for 16 sérs per rupee. 


Black.—Ink is used, or the ware is blackened in the kiln as described under “ Rude Pottery.” Rasaut (the juice of the 
Indian barberry) is used in Hoshiarpur, and £aja/ (lamp-black) in Panipat. In Gujranwala 8 parts of lead with 1 part of tin are 
reduced to ashes, and 2} parts of a crystal (dz/our) are added as a powder: with each sér of this mixture % sér anjan? (oxide of 
manganese) is mixed, and the whole is melted: after cooling it is reduced to a powder and applied to the vessel in a paste of 
maida and gum. 

Red.—Banni is commonly used. Sandur (oxide of lead) is occasionally applied, and in Gujrat the colour is obtained 
from lohe ka mail. 

Yellow.—Obtained by use of hartal (sulphuret of arsenic), which can be bought for 8 annas per sér. In Gujranwala 
1 chittak tin and 1 sér lead are reduced to ashes and mixed with 1} sér powdered dz/our; this is melted, cooled and powdered 
before application. 

Sharbati (orange or pale yellow) is got in Karnal and Gujrat by applying Azramzji, a coloured earth. 

Green.—Obtained from oxide of copper or verdigris (zangar, tambe ka mait). 

Vermilion—From shingraf (red sulphuret of mercury), which sells for 10 tolas per rupee. 

Blue.—From anjani (selling at 4 sérs per rupee) and shingraf, mixed in equal parts. 

Brown.—I\s obtained at Gujranwala by the mixture of samch and flour with gum, and in Gurdaspur from sanch and borax. 


A mixture of lead, kanch and borax is used by one man in Panipat to obtain ‘‘a shining gold or silver colour.” 


Gum is generally used with the colouring matter, though it is sometimes replaced by maya—water in which 
rice, wheat or quince seeds have been boiled. Some colours are applied mixed with the kanch, in which.case the 
vessel is baked at once: others are applied separately, and the £anch is then coated over the colour before baking. 
In all cases only one baking is required, the ware not being baked before glazing, as in England. In baking a 
regular kiln is required, and care has to be taken to place the ware so that it does not stick together. Of/as can- 
not be used, and the firing must be done with wood. 


Owing to the small local demand glazed ware is exported from the places where it is made. But glazing is 
usually practised by ordinary potters in addition to their usual work, and the total outturn and the amount exported 
is small. Prices range from 3 to 6 pies for a dwa to 1 or 2 rupees for a flower-pot. The profits appear to be 
little higher than those of rough pottery, though in Gujranwala they are as high as 10 annas per diem. On 
account of the very small native demand for glazed ware (voganz dartan), the man who has started in Dera Ismail 
Khan is said to have made no profit as yet, and any one who started elsewhere would probably have a similar 
experience. If the well-to-do natives require something better than the common unglazed pottery, they do not go 
to the local makers for glazed ware, but buy imported china. Hence glazing is not an industry that will increase 
in extent: it is more likely to die out, except in so far as it is kept alive by the supply to the Commissariat 
Department of cheap gam/as and the like. 


JaiL PoTrTery. 


Pottery is made in a very few jails, and jails, as a rule, simply supply their own requirements in glazed and 
unglazed vessels. Lahore supplies other jails besides itself, and the Commissariat Department at Mian Mir was 
formerly supplied with pottery by it, but since 1882 has obtained its requirements from a potter at Jullundur. 
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Two men usually work together, and they are said to make in one day 7 surahis, 20 gharas, 100 ¢inds, or 
700 pialas. About 50 per cent of the selling price of the ware is reckoned as profit at Lahore and Ferozepore. 
The work is more carefully done than by the common potters, and the process followed in glazing, &c., are those 
collected by Abdul Ghafur in a manual for jail use. The materials used for glazing and colouring differ in many 
cases from those in ordinary use, but | have not noticed them in detail, as this report deals only with the methods 
actually followed by the potters of the Province. 


C.—THE MANUFACTURE OF Toys. 


The number of toy-makers (//z/auna bananewale) is greater than that of persons employed in the manufacture 
of art and glazed pottery, but toy-making is not a regular trade followed by any person as his sole means of sub- 
sistence. ‘The sale of toys is chiefly carried on during Hindu meZas, and the maker prepares at a time only as 
many as he thinks will suffice to meet the demand at the fair at which they are to be sold. When a fair is 

_approaching, he and all his family set to work, the women and children helping in kneading the clay, filling the 
moulds, arranging the oven, and so forth; but when the fair is over the toy-maker returns to his regular employ- 
ment, which is most often that of an ordinary potter. Toys are usually made in the figures of gods, men and 
animals, and the manufacture is therefore entirely in the hands of Hindus, for the Muhammadan is forbidden by 
his religion to make images. 


The number of toy-makers and the places where they work are as under:—Ambala, 195; Hissar, 2 at 
Bhiwani and 2 at Hansi; Rohtak, 1 at Jhajjar and 1, at Sohana; Gurgdon, 4 at Rewari; Delhi, 25; Karnal, 6 
families at Karnal, 15 families at Panipat, and 1 family at Kaithal; Hoshiarpur, 10 at the Sadar, 5 in Anandpur, 
3 in Dasuya, and 2 in Tanda; Jullundur, 24; Ludhidna, 58 persons (including women and children) in Ludhiana, 
Jagraon and Machiwara; Mooltan, 20 in the Sadar, and a few makers in the villages, who do not glaze or colour 
their toys; Lahore, 300; Amritsar, about 25 families; Gurdaspur, toys are made at Batdla and Kalanaur ; 
Sialkot, 15 ; Gujranwala, 6; Rawalpindi, 1. Toys are also made in Ferozepore and Muzaffargarh : in Dera Ismail 
Khan they are not made, but bought without ornamentation and coloured and glazed. ‘The number of toy-makers 
is thus between 500 and 600, of whom 300 carry on their business at Lahore and 195 in Ambala. These are all 
Hindus, but particulars as to castes are only given in the Sialkot report, which states that the toy-makers in that 
district are all Khattris. The name Azzagar, which is applied to the maker of the better sorts of pottery, is also 
used to denote toy-makers. 


The clay used is of the common varieties (the more tenacious kinds being preferred), but it is not made so 
soft as for pottery work. ‘Toys are made on the wheel, by hand or in clay moulds. The wheel used is sometimes 
a little lighter than the ordinary pottery wheel, and it is used to shape the round bodies of figures representing 
animals and men, or for turning out round toys such as those which resemble melons and other fruit. Heads and 
necks are made in clay moulds, which are made and baked by the potters themselves, and legs and arms are 
roughly shaped by hand and joined on to the trunk. Moulds are at times used for the whole toy, but most com- 
monly for such parts only as can be detached from them without risk of breaking. 


After joining together the two halves of a moulded toy, or the various pieces of a toy made in parts, an 
instrument called a &hurda or cholna—such as is used in ordinary pottery work—is used to scrape away any in- 
equalities in the joins, and to make the surface smooth. The toys are then smoothed with water, dried for 24 hours, 
and baked for a day or two preparatory to colouring and glazing. The oven is a hole in the ground, and a heap 
of alternate layers of toys and op/as is raised 2 or 3 feet high. The whole is domed over with mud-plaster, and a 
hole is left down the centre for the application of the fire. If damaged during or after baking, the pieces of a toy 
are stuck together again with baked clay, powdered and mixed with gum, and the toy is then coated with chalk 
and gum or water. When this is dry, the pattern to represent the clothes, beard, &c., is roughly traced, and 
colours, ground and mixed with water or gum, are applied with a brush of squirrel’s or camel’s hair, or with a 
feather. The methods in which the various colours are obtained have been described under “Glazing.” Dyes 
and colours bought in the bazar are, however, most commonly used. 


When the painting is complete glaze is applied over it. Where pottery is glazed, toys are glazed in the same 
way as the pottery, but the most common glaze for toys is a mixture of about 4 chittaks of ganda biroza (resin of 
Pinus longifolia) with 1 tola of mustard oil or some other oil. But chalk mixed with oil or gum, or with oil and 
turpentine, is also used, and occasionally a kanch glaze is applied. The cheapest glaze is that composed of ganda 
biroza and oil—each of which sell for about 4 annas per sér—and hence it is the most common. After re-baking 
the toys for the glaze, they are ready for sale, though further decoration can be effected by sticking on bits of 
artificial gold leaf (warg chandz) to represent the trappings of horses, turbans, &c. 





The price of the simpler toys depends on their size—3, 6 and g pies apiece being given for small, medium 
and large figures, but the amount of elaboration in their ornamentation causes the price of the best toys to rise to 
I or 2 rupees apiece. The makers sometimes sell toys to dealers for Re. 1 per cent. A man can make 25 to 30 
large, and 40 to 50 small toys in a day, his profit being three-fifths or two-thirds of their selling value. In Lahore 
the profits are said to be 4 annas per diem, but in other districts the average is higher, and is 6 or 8 annas per 
diem, though, as the work is only carried on from time to time to meet temporary demands, as much as 12 or 13 
annas are sometimes made per diem during the time spent in toy-making. The toy trade at Lahore is probably 
a regular one, as is indicated by the larger number of men employed, and regularity of employment would account 
for the comparatively low rate of profit. 


Judging from the figures given in a few district reports the expenditure on toys is fairly considerable. Thus 
in Jullundur toys to the value of Rs.600 are locally made and sold in the year, and Rs.200 worth are imported 
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from Lahore and Delhi; in Rawalpindi 6,000 toys, valued at Rs.350, were made last year, and in Ludhiana 
Rs. 100 worth were sold; Lahore, with its large number of workmen, probably exports toys to other districts (no 
information is given on this point in the report); but as the industry is spasmodically carried on to meet temporary 
local demands there is no export from other districts. No trade with places outside the Punjab is reported. 


The toys made are extremely rough ; it is with difficulty that one perceives what each is meant to represent, 
and both form and colour are very inartistic; a few figures are shown in No. 43. Efforts are being made in 
Amritsar to educate the taste of the public by the distribution of good plaster casts, but an invitation to the toy- 
makers to attend the Normal School met with no response. The toy-makers said they would come if assured of 
larger profits than at present, and had no doubt correctly guaged the popular taste for cheap and gaudy articles in 
preference to those which exhibit greater artistic beauty at a higher price. Europeans have not influenced the 
fashion in toys, except by furnishing models for the grotesque figures that abound of Sahibs and Memsahibs, 
soldiers, policemen, and the like, and the terra-cotta figures made at Ambala by an old man named Husaini are 
copies, made in moulds, of English models bought in the bazar, but he makes very few of them, and depends 
chiefly on his work as a potter, for he has no market for his goods. A notable use to which the skill of a toy- 
maker in Delhi. has been turned is in making terra-cotta models of snakes, copied from the plates in 
“ Thanatophidia” and other books, which are beautifully made and coloured. The present style of toy is 
characteristically Indian and must remain unchanged till the zamzndar and other buyers of toys have acquired 
some of the rudiments of artistic taste. Under the conditions in which the industry is carried on it is unlikely to 
increase in extent; but, on the other hand, the import of cheap German and other European toys of wood and tin 
is said to be making its influence felt, and the native industry, small as it is, appears to have a still more restricted 
future before it. 


Il I.—GLaAss. 


The manufacture of glass in the Punjab is divided into two branches, viz., the manufacture of glass bangles 
called churzs, and the manufacture of bottles, chimneys and other articles. Nearly all the glass-workers in the 
Province are churigars, and they are found in 17 districts. 


The glass of which churis are made is called kanch, but its composition varies, because the materials out of 
which it can be made, and which can be locally obtained, are various. Glass-workers in Ambala, Sialkot, 
Amritsar and Lahore prefer to import their £anch, and can get it from Delhi, Agra or Mainpuri at Rs.2 or Rs. 2-8 
per maund. In Hissar also kanch is not made, but old glass, kanch, and broken churis are bought up at Re. 1 per 
maund and re-melted for use. ‘The commonest way of making kanch is that of mixing together equal parts of 
powdered sandstone and saz7z (carbonate of soda, usual price Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per maund) and melting them together. 
This is the method followed in Lahore, Jhelum and Panipat (for churis) and also in Mooltan and Dera Ghazi 
Khan, which both get their stone from Sakhi Sarwar: it costs Rs.2 per maund in Mooltan. But Jhelum, like 
Lahore, is taking to importation from Delhi; for though both sandstone and sajjz are obtained locally, it is found 
that the large amount of firewood required for the manufacture renders the local kanch more costly than the 
imported. In Gurgdon red is mixed with saltpetre and heated for one night over a slow fire, after which it is 
subjected to fierce heat for a day. 


Rohtak churigars use an alkaline earth found near Wazirpur and Babli in Gurgaon, and which costs them 
nothing but carriage. Kanch is made from this by simply mixing it with water and heating it. In a maund of 
the kanch used in Hoshiarpur there are the following materials: 3 sérs of saz7z are pounded with 2 sérs of quartz 
and mixed with water. This mixture is made into balls (fzzmas) which are heated to a red heat and then cooled 
and pounded. 14 sérs borax, 1} sérs saltpetre, and 1} sérs £a//ar is mixed to the powder thus obtained, and the 
whole is put into the furnace in an earthen vessel, and after three days’ heating it forms kanch. Borax costs Rs. 5 
per maund, and saltpetre Rs.8 per maund. The Kangra sanch—which, like that of Hoshiarpur, is used for 
bottles, &c., besides churis—is made from a mixture of lac, charcoal and sayz, and in Peshawar the glass, also 
used for bottles, &c., is made from European glass, tin, copper, zinc, sayjz and lead. The finer kind of glass used 
at Panipat is made, as described in ‘‘ Punjab Manufactures,” II., 237, of red sandstone, saj7z and saltpetre. 


The method otf working kanch and the description of furnace and tools used is uniform. The furnace (see 
No. 42) is pakka, and is built partially underground. It has a dome above the ground level which is pierced by 
4 or 5 openings. Inside each opening a bracket or ledge of earth is built against the wall to serve as a rest for 
the crucible (dara) in which the £anch is melted for use. Screen walis run out from the dome, so as to form a 
separate compartment before each opening, and each compartment is used by one workman. Before the spot 
where the workman sits, a stone slab, called patrz, is fixed in the ground, and in front of this again there is a sink. 
As great heat is required, the furnace is always fed with wood, ézkar and farrash being preferred, and costing 
about Re.1 for 2} maunds. 


The instruments used in glass-work are described in “ Punjab Manufactures,” and are represented in No. 42. 
They are— 


1. Ankrior kundi. An iron rod about a foot long, with a curve or hook at the end. 

2. Sinkh or sallakh. A \ong pointed iron rod. 

3. Mala. A narrow iron bar (not a spoon). 

4. Trakla, tarkla or tirkla. An iron rod which has a thick butt and tapers off to a point. Called phala if fitted 
with a handle. 

5. Kalbut, a cone of clay fixed on the end of an iron rod. The whole instrument is called salendhi, sarkandi or 


sarbandt, and the clay cone is known as sa/dut. 


. 
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An iron spoon (kharcha or kharchz), tongs and bellows are also necessary articles in a glass-worker’s outfit, as 
well as the madi or blowpipe, and /happas or stamps are sometimes kept for the purposes of impressing patterns on 
churis, as afterwards described. 


To make chur?s, the furnace is heated and a crucible filled with powdered kanch is placed on the ledge 
inside. When the workman—by testing with an iron rod—finds that the kanch has melted into a thick viscous 
liquid, he takes up enough to form a churi on the hook of his ankrz. The &harcha is used, if necessary, to add 
powdered anch to the crucible in place of that just extracted. The an&rz is held in the right hand, and the 
kanch upon it is wound round the szzkh which the workman holds in his left hand. A thick ring is thus formed, 
which is slightly cooled and detached by resting the s7wkh on the patri and striking it gently with the mala. The 
ring is then put on to the end of the ¢ak/a, which is put in the furnace through the opening before the workman, 
and as the ring is heated it is twirled round and round on the point of the ¢ak/a, so that it becomes thinner and 
larger. When the ring has opened out sufficiently, it is transferred to the Za/but, which is rested upon the patriz 
and spun round. The ¢ak/a is used to adjust the churz upon the cone, and when the hot ring has reached the 
required size it is slipped off the ka/but into the sink of water. 


Churis are sold either plain or ornamented, and plain churzs are made of various colours. The colour is 
obtained by using coloured kanch or by colouring churis of white kanch after manufacture. The imported kanch 
which is sold can be had of all colours, though green, yellow and white are preferred. When kanch is locally 
prepared, it is coloured by adding lead and ga/az to the materials used, with copper filings for green and anjani 
for purple. The amount added to one maund, while kanch, for each colour is as follows :— 


For asmani (sky blue) ... 10 chittaks copper. For saéz (green) ... .... 4 sér copper, 24 sérs tin and 
» w@a(perpie) ... ... MW anjant. 8 sérs lead. 
» sara (yellow) ... ... 8 sérs lead, 24 sérs tin and » wed... .... .. «. § SP Copper, }.etr iron filings 
12 chittaks quartz. and 4 sérs black kanch. 


Churigars, as a rule, simply make plain churzs, but they also practise one method of ornamentation, which is 
thus described in the Sialkot report :—‘‘ The rims of churts are ornamented by heating them and melting fine rods 
of glass and applying them. These rods are made by taking some melted kanch on the hook of the ankrz, and 
drawing it like wire. They are made about 3 feet long and about one-sixteenth of an inch thick, of different 
colours: sometimes black and red or black and white £anch are drawn together and twisted so that when it is 
laid on the rims of the churzs it gives them a dotted appearance, black and red, or black and white dots alter- 
nating. These rods are called sav, and this kind of ornamentation is done at the furnace by the workmen.” 


A workman can make an average of 400 large or 600 small churzs in a day, though if he be expert he may 
make as many as 1000 large and 1,500 small ones. Twenty sérs of anch give from 4,000 to 5,000 churis and 
require about 2 maunds of fuel, and though with the different methods of making kanch the cost of manufacture 
varies, it is on an average from 4 to 8 annas per 1,000 churts. The wholesale price realised by the churigars is 
from 8 to 12 annas per 1,000, and a workman’s profit may thus be reckoned as 2 annas per diem or more, in pro- 
portion as he is more skilful. The district reports give estimate at from 2 annas to 8 annas per diem. 


In factories in large towns, master workmen employ journeymen, but only two reports give particulars of the 
average wages. In Mooltan, where the master’s profits are estimated at from 5 to 12 annas per diem, it is said 
that journeymen get 2 to 4 annas per 100 chur?s, but as the daily average outturn there is stated to be from 400 
to 600 per man, this would amount to a wage of from 8 annas to Re.1—8 per diem, and as the price of churis is 
only 6 to 8 annas per 1,000 this must be a mistake. The Sialkot report—a very careful one—states that a hired 
workman is provided with a house, materials and tools, and gets one-third of the value of the churzs he makes, so 
that a good workman, if he makes 1,000 to 1,500 churis selling at 9 annas, can earn 3 annas per day. 


Churts are usually ornamented by heating them over a charcoal fire and coating them withlac. Shingrafis 
used for red and charcoal for black, and the colour is powdered over the lac and adheres to it. Sometimes sticks 
of the adhesive matter mixed with the colouring matter are made up, and applied to the churzs after heating. 
Poth (beads), mzna (scraps of coloured glass) and tin foil may be stuck on after the lac and colour have been 
applied. A way of ornamenting churzs, which is sometimes followed, is to lay on a coat of sealing wax, and cover 
this with gold or silver foil, which is then brought out in relief by means of dies or ¢hafpas of different designs. 


Kanch bangles are usually known as churts, but in Mooltan and some other districts they are called vang. 
The bangle-maker is always a Musalman (Hindus are mentioned in the Umballa report only), and according to 
the local name for bangles, he is called either churigar or vangrigar. It appears that he occasionally is not paid 
for churis supplied to a girl before marriage, but at the marriage gets about Re.1—4 and a suit of clothes. This 
method of payment seems to show that the churigar is looked upon as a sort of sep, but it is very uncommon. 
Manidars or Bangidrs and Kachers are found as churz makers, but the former are rather retailers of goods obtained 
from churigars. When the demand is slack—as in Kangra—the churigar is not abie to live entirely by his trade, 
and has to resort to agriculture or some other means of support. But in the Punjab plains the demand is large 
and not likely to fall off; the only thing the churigar has to fear is the competition of cheaper and better goods 
imported from the North-West Provinces, but as long as he has a good connection with the Manidrs, he is kept 
fully employed at his trade. 


Churis are worn both by Hindu and Muhammadan women. Among the latter they are always worn by a 
bride on marriage. In the North-West Provinces all Hindus—except Sarsut Brahmans and Khatris—wear 
churis, and regard them as semi-sacred objects, for if one should accidentally break, its pieces must be collected 
and kissed three times; and every Hindu woman wears kanch bangles till her husband's death, and she thén 
breaks them with a brick or stone, and puts on gold or silver bangles in their place. 
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These customs are not so strictly observed in the Punjab, but even so the churi is much worn, for it is a 
cheap and gaudy ornament, within the reach of the poorest and appreciated by the natives. It is not, however, 
probable that the manufacture will extend in the Punjab, unless large factories are established, where saving in 
cost can be combined with an increase of quality, for the North-West Provinces manufacturers are able to under- 
sell the local churigars, and supply a better class of goods, which are readily bought. The local makers cannot 
compete against the importers by reducing their prices, as they have to contend also against a rise in the cost of 
manufacture. Sazjz, most commonly used for making sancf, has risen in price from 12 annas to Rs.3 or Rs. 4 per 
maund, and wood is getting dearer than before, while the smallness of the factories offer no facilities for the intro- 
duction of appliances to economise labour and expense. 


The statistics given of the amount of import and export for districts where churis are made are very im- 
perfect ; for districts where they are not made, no reference is made to any import. Local demand, however, does 
not depend simply on local supply, for the fashion of wearing churis is widespread and capable of being supplied 
very cheaply, besides having some degree of religious or social meaning, and when we find that Rohtak spends 
Rs. 18,000 annually on them, while about Rs.5,000 per annum is spent in Mooltan and Rs.4,o00 in Dera Ghazi 
Khan, it is certain that there must be a large import into districts where churis are not made. But the reports 
make no mention of any import, and no idea can be formed of the annual value of the churzs that are made in and 
come into the Punjab. It is, however, clear that large quantities come in from the North-West Provinces, 
especially from Meerut, and there is also a small import from the villages of Sanjuan and Bhimbar in Jammu, 
whence churis to the annual value of Rs.1,000 are imported into Sialkot. Delhi, Lahore and Mooltan would 
appear to be the chief centres of inter-district trade, and there is also some export from Panipat. Kangra sends 
churts worth about Rs. 1,000 per annum into the neighbouring Hill States. 


The manufacture of articles other than churzs is carried on in six districts only, viz., Karnal, Kangra, Lahore, 
Peshawar, Hoshiarpur and Delhi. Except in Lahore it does not exist as separate from churi making, but in 
Lahore. there are three shops of chimney makers (chimney saz) employing six men. Looking-glasses are made in 
Delhi, and the Shahpur report mentions that they are repaired at Bhera. Looking-glasses are made as described 
in ‘‘ Punjab Manufactures,” but I am unable to give any statistics as to the trade. 


The kanch used for bottles &c., the composition of which has been already mentioned, is either blown or 
moulded. Bottles are blown inside a mould which gives them the correct shape, and the mouths of bottles and 
chimneys are opened out, while the glass is hot, by the use of a pair of compasses. Moulds are used for glasses, 
cups, garwas, &c., such as those made at Dasuya in Hoshiarpur. The articles usually made are glasses, dishes, 
phials for attar and scent, beads and pieces of coloured glass, and chorpants or shishis. The shzshi is a popular 
toy, and consists of a glass tube terminating at each end in a bulb and enclosing a small quantity of water. The 
tube is narrowed in the centre by a ring of thread, and the slow procession of air bubbles that ensues on reversing 
the tube is the point and interest of the toy. Awmm-kuma, or silvered globes, are made at Panipat and in Kangra. 
The method of silvering the glass with a mixture of lead, tin and mercury is described in ‘“‘ Punjab Manufactures,” 
II., 238. These silvered globes are broken up, and the pieces are used as mirrors in avsis or spangles on cloth, 
but English globes are now imported, and are preferred to those made here. Hugga bottoms are made in 
Kangra for about 8 annas apiece. . 


Very few details of import and export are given in the reports. The Jullundur report is the only one that 
gives a complete estimate, and from that it appears that Jullundur annually imports from Delhi bottles worth 
Rs. 1,860, chimneys worth Rs. 1,708, looking-glass and panes worth Rs.1,881, and miscellaneous articles worth 
Rs. 1,512, while from Lahore it imports Rs.600 worth, of which Rs. 100 are buttons. Lahore last year imported 
Rs. 16,230 worth of glass ; the place whence imported is not stated, and the total import is said to have been used 
locally, but the glass was probably European, and a great portion of it must have been distributed over the 
province. The import into Delhi is perhaps greater than that into Lahore, for the figures for Jullundur would 
seem to show that Delhi is the chief centre of the glass trade, but no import or export is mentioned in the report 


While rough articles are good enough to suit the purposes for which the natives require them, large and 
small bottles will be in demand till European goods become cheaper, but the articles made here are not of a 
character to compete with imported goods. The manufacture of glass can only be effectively and economically 
carried on, on a large and permanent scale, for the cost of fuel is one of the largest items of expense, and this can 
be reduced only by the erection of proper furnaces. The small scale on which the industry exists in the Punjab, 
and the import of good and cheap ware, render any advance in the character or extent of the local industry un- 
likely, and unless vitality is imparted to it by the foundation of large works (of which there is no prospect), glass- 
making will continue to exist as one of the unimportant industries of the province, for as long as there is a demand 
for such peculiarly native articles as the churi and the chorpanz there is no fear of its extinction. 





CHAURASI GUMBAZ, KALPI, N.W. PROVINCES. 


By Mr. Ep. W. SMITH, Architectural Assistant Archeological Surveyor N.W. Provinces. 


KAlpi is the principal town in the Jalaun District, lying on the right bank of the Jumna, and is some 22 miles 
from Orai and 26 west from Jalaun. ‘The remains of the ancient city stand on a steep and rugged cliff over- 
hanging the river not far from the new station of the Indian Midland Railway. It is remarkable as the birth-place 
of Mahesh-das, a Brahman who afterwards, as Raja Bir-bar, became a companion and favourite of Akbar and lived 
at Fathpur Sikri. ‘The western portion of the site is strewn with tombs and other ancient remains, by far the 
largest and most important among which is that known as the Chaurdsi Gumbaz (or eighty-four domes), and 
which stands on the south side of the main road leading from the city to Orai and about 3} miles from the railway 
station. It was erected as a mausoleum and contains several tombs, the two chief of which are beneath the large 
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chamber in the centre of the building, and face north and south as is always the case with the graves of the 
Muhammadan dead in this country. They are of stone and are richly ornamented. Some say one is the tomb 
of Lodi Shah Badshah, whilst others aver that Sikandar Lodi lies buried here, but this is not so, as his body was 
interred at Delhi. As is generally the case with important buildings in India, the structure stands upon a stylo- 
bate, enclosed within a large quadrangle formerly surrounded by groined cloisters. Owing to defective construction 
and materials, the building is in a dilapidated condition (see Nos. 57 and 58). The walls are of red sandstone rubble 
packed with blocks of azar laid in lime and mortar. On the outside they are coated with stucco cement, with the 
exception of the drip and corbel beneath, which are of stone. In design one fagade is like another, save that the detail 
is varied. They are cut up by arches and piers transversed by horizontal string courses, and at the four angles are 
bastions. In the centre of the building is a large chamber 34 feet square, originally covered by a dome supported 
on pendentives. This chamber is surrounded by a double colonnade divided up into 40 small groined apartments 
by huge piers, connected by archways, and varying from 6 feet to 8 feet 6 inches square. The exterior piers are 
panelled and ornamented with rich designs worthy of study. A specimen of one is given on No. 59. __It is from 
the upper part of a pier on the north side of the building. In height it is 3 feet 10} inches, and in width 2 feet 
g inches. For external purposes, however, it is overdone, the detail being too fine and elaborate. The inner 
face is recessed some 11 inches from that of the wall, and is somewhat marred by the introduction of a broad 
horizontal band of mouldings dividing it into two portions, to the detriment of its height, and thereby giving it a 
stunted and dwarfed appearance. The upper portion of the panel is arched and elaborately ornamented. The 
tympanum beneath is decorated with a circular shield of an intricate geometric pattern, consisting of intersecting 
circles on a field of small rosettes. Encircling the tympanum is a pretty interlacing guilloche, and surmounting 
this a free and beautiful border of floral carving enclosed by two bands ornamented with chain and strawberry 
detail. The spandrils are richly carved, and are enclosed in an ornamented frame, slightly raised from the surface 
of the wall and studded with rosettes. The lower panels (No. 60) in the piers are plain and mostly devoid of 
ornament, and were it not for the play of light and shade caused by a series of receding reveals on each side of 
the panel they would appear anything but pleasing. 


Above and below the panels are broad compound bands of ornament projecting about 13 inches from the 
walls, composed of chain, dog-tooth, and trefoil detail. The bastions at the angle of the edifice are richly orna- 
mented, and that standing at the north-west angle is illustrated on No.61. The lower portion is semi-circular, 
but some 7 feet from the ground level it assumes an octagonal form and, gradually tapering upwards, terminates 
in a ribbed and circular cap only half the diameter of the base. It is divided into four main portions separated by 
broad horizontal string courses, the upper being a continuation of the stone drip along the top of the facade, and 
which is made of thin slabs of stone cramped together and carried on a plain fascia supported on moulded corbels 
well pinned into the wall. The second and third storeys of the bastions are richly panelled, and the inner faces 
are utilized for a display of carved ornamentation which is raised and varied in design. The string courses 
(No. 62, figs. 1 and 2) are of stucco, and of delicate and intricate design, and on this account are quite unsuited 
for purposes of external decoration. The walls enclosing the central chamber are pierced by arched openings, and 
the face of the piers between are cut up by two horizontal bands of ornament separated by a space of 2 feet 
14 inches, in which are niches for lamps. The building is about 116 feet square outside exclusive of the corner 
minarets, and of considerable height. It may belong to the later part of the fifteenth century. 


No. 63 gives a detail of the bands and the recesses on the south side of the apartment. The niche or recess 
is arched, pat the wall at the back ornamented with an interlacing floral pattern, the main lines of which are 
formed by four circles connected by a bow. Both the spandrils and tympanum are ornamented with patere. 
Other details of the string courses are shown on No. 64. They are divided into two portions, a plain and an 
ornamented one; the latter being decorated with an interlacing semi-circular arcaded pattern, arabesque in 
design. Fig. 3 is the most elaborate and is rather overdone.’ Over the arcading is a horizontal band of undulating 
leaf carving. Fig. 2 is more open and plain, and unornamented at the top, but the ground is filled in with small 
raised rosettes. Fig. 1 is less elaborate than the others. In feeling the design is the same. The pattern is 
raised and stands on a plain field, enclosed by a narrow fillet slightly in advance of the ornament, and is enriched 
at the top by a well-cut guilloche moulding. 


The roof is terraced, with small domes near the four corners, together with the great central dome which has 
risen from a large neck to a considerable height above the flat roof, and added to the massive appearance of the 
building ; but this large dome is now fallen in. 


Besides the Chaurasi Gumbaz there are at Kalpi the tombs of Madar Sahib, of Ghafdr Zanjani, of Chol Bibi (a 
quadrangle surrounded by stone screens) ; at another ‘there is a statue of a lion which is assigned to a barber, 
and the lion is said to have been turned into stone when struck by the holy saint Madar Sahib.” After numerous 
changes Kalpi fell into the hands of Akbar, and was annexed to the Mughal Empire of Delhi, and it is said he 
had a mint here for the coinage of copper. High up on the bank of the Jumna is an old fort in which a few of 
the early buildings are extent. Descending from it on the west side to the river is a splendid flight of steps 
leading to an extensive bathing g#d¢ and a small temple. 


Kalpi was taken by the English in 1798, but was afterwards abandoned, and again occupied in 1803. In 
May 1858, Sir Hugh Rose defeated a large force of rebels here under the Rani of Jhansi. To the west of the 
fort is a Christian cemetery, in which lie the remains of many of our countrymen, and when the writer visited it some 
years ago he was much pained to find it ill-kept, uncared for, and generally in a most neglected and wretched 
condition. 

-- 00 =a 0 pili ae 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
52 to 56.—Designs on Tiles from the Afghan Boundary Commission. 57 to 64.—Chaurasi Gumbaz, KAlpi, N.W. Provinces. 
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60.—CHAURASI GUMBAZ AT KALPI. 


Lower Panels on the Piers. 
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61.—CHAURASI GUMBAZ AT KALPI. 
The North West Minaret. 
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62.—CHAURASI GUMBAZ AT KALPI. 
Details of String Courses on the North West Bastion or Minaret. 
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63.—CHAURASI GUMBAZ AT KALPI. 
Detail of Panel and String Moulding beneath the principal Dome. 
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64.—CHAURASI GUMBAZ AT KALPI. 
Details of String Courses below the principal Dome. 
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PERSIAN AND INDIAN BOOKBINDING. 


By Surceon Lieut.-Cot. THOMAS HOLBEIN HENDLEY, (..c 


HE best specimens of bookbinding that are now made in India come from Ulwar, 

| and are doubtless of Persian origin. I have examined a large number of books in 

the country, and have also seen many others which have generally been looked upon 

as fine examples in European libraries, but very few approach in goodness:of design and care- 

fulness of execution the work of Kari Ahmed and his sons, who were for some years in the 
employ of the Chief of Ulwar. 

It has been very difficult to obtain accurate information regarding Kari Ahmed and his 
work. The notes on the subject which were published in 1888 in my book on “ Ulwar and 
its Art Treasures” were not complete. According to Dr. Harington, Agency Surgeon at 
Ulwar, who has been good enough to make recent enquiries for me, Kari Ahmed came from 
Delhi about 1820 to Ulwar, at the invitation of Maharaja Banni Singh, the third Chief of 
that State, in order to bind a celebrated copy of the Gulistan of Shekh Saadi, which had 
been prepared for the Prince by Agha Mirza of Delhi. The son of Kari Ahmed, or Kari 
Abdul Rahman, was also an artist, and assisted in painting the borders of the Gulistan. He 
is said to have learnt this art from a Persian. Kari Ahmed himself was formerly in the service 
of the Emperor at Delhi, where his family had lived for 150 years, and had, no doubt, been em- 
ployed by the Court. They came originally, it is stated, from Kashgar in Central Asia. As far as 
can at present be ascertained, the work of bookbinding was first commenced by them at 
Delhi: according to one account it was learnt from a Fakir who came from Lahore. 

Kari Ahmed had two sons—the above-named Kari Abdul Rahman and Abdul Khalik. 
The former of these left two sons—Kari Abdul Ghafur, now aged 40 years, and Kari Abdul 
Salam, aged 32 years—while the latter is represented by one son, Abdul Gaffer, aged 21. 
These three men now carry on the profession, but in their hands it has been degenerated, as 
is naturally the case when an art is practised merely because a man’s father was skilled in it, 
and without the individual himself showing any special inclination for it. The inevitable 
result will be, first, inferior work, and then loss of the art altogether, as none of these men 
are likely to teach outsiders the different processes. 

The following extracts from the book on Ulwar above referred to will perhaps be of 


. interest :— 
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‘In their [that is, the grandsons’| hands the art is likely to become a mere trade and degenerate. Already 
defects are seen which were never noticed in Abdul Rahman’s work. It is in this way that so many beautiful 
arts are lost in India. A man of real genius developes an art from some hints he receives from strangers, 
or, it may be, discovers it himself, but from jealousy, or from fear of destroying his monopoly, teaches only the 
members of his own family, who may or may not share his skill, but too often are without genius, and thus, in 
the course of a generation or two, nothing remains but a shadow or parody of, perhaps, an exquisite 
production. The want of confidence each man has in his neighbour is at the bottom of this unsatisfactory state 
of things.” 


“In the Ulwar work the ornament is somewhat after the old Grolier style, in which the colours are painted 
on the boards and are not inlaid. In most of the designs the pattern is produced by the use of brass blocks. 
The colours are then painted on with the brush. The Ulwar artist sometimes colours the whole of the ground, 
and at others only part of it, so as to produce very different effects by the use of the same blocks. 


“The edges of [the leaves of] his books are frequently painted with designs in colour; for example, the 
Gulistan has a pretty floral border in coloured outlines. ‘The outsides of this work are done in gold on a blue 
ground, the back is a painted gold pattern on a black ground, and the insides also have a different gold design 
on a blue base. 


‘As this style of binding is only used for works of great importance it is appropriate to their contents, and 
is properly subordinated in interest and attraction to the true value of the work itself, thus being in harmony with 
one of the principal canons of design. It is expensive, as it is all hand-made. The cost when much gold is used 
is given as one rupee per square inch, but the present artists are open to bargaining, and the writer has 
obtained specimens of the best quality worked on both sides of the board at the low rate of seven annas per 
square inch. The fact is, the men ask for as much as they can get, and as their work is curious and valuable, 
and can be produced only in very limited quantities, they have, as a rule, very little difficulty in disposing of 
it. They bound the volume that contained the names of the subscribers to the National Fund which was 
established by H.E. the Countess of Dufferin. This book was presented to H.M. the Queen-Empress, and 
numerous specimens of the work of the father (Abdul Rahman) and sons have also been made for Royal and 
other distinguished persons. The art, as at present practised, is therefore peculiarly one for the rich and 
influential.” 


To these remarks it may be added that the workmen use the brass blocks handed down from their grand- 
father Kari Ahmed as well as a few which were engraved by Abdul Rahman, who was also a man of talent. 
He died only a few years ago. The family appears to be of Turkoman descent, and the probability is that they 
were taught by Persians in the employ of the Moghul Emperors. Somewhat similar work, though less beautiful 
and well finished, will be found on books which came from the Imperial Library. 


In the British Museum there is a volume which, as regards its binding, reminds one very much of the Ulwar 
style. It is thus described :—‘‘ Acts or GuipopaLpo I1., DukE or Ursino 1559—68. Oriental pattern binding 
of papiermache with sunken compartments, the latter gilt and stippled, the raised surface blue, the whole covered 


’ 


with scroll work in colours and gold respectively.” In the centre is a shield of arms very like the Ulwar work. 
I examined all the Oriental bindings in the collection, and found none superior to this, but it was not equal to 
the Ulwar examples, nor was I| able to find anything as good in the Exhibition of bookbinding. which was held 


in London last year by the Burlington Fine Art Club. 


Some of the Italian books which were bound in Oriental fashion were said to have been the work of Eastern 
artists who came to Europe by the overland route in the days when the Venetians monopolized the trade with 
Asia. 


The following seven examples of Persian binding and illumination are from “The Royal and Historical 
Bookbindings ” in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle :— 


(65) Dedication page from ‘‘ The Royal and Historical Bookbindings.” The ornament is taken from the 
Shah Jehan Nama in this work. 


(66) The Koran. MS. This beautiful copy was written by Harun Ben Bayazid, a.n. 1022, A.D. 1613—1614. 
It belonged to the Emperor Aurungzeb, and was purchased by him for 9,000 rupees. It was afterwards in the 
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possession of Tippoo Sultan, and was sent to the Royal Library by the Directors of the East India Company in 
1807. 9% by 54 in. 


(67) Specimens of Persian Drawing and Penmanship. XVII.Cent. Contemporary enamelled binding. 
17 by 11 in. 


(68) Inside cover of preceding plate. 


(69) Shah Jehan Nama. MS. The history of Shah Jehan of Delhi, father of Aurungzeb, written a.1. 1097, 
A.D. 1685, by Mohammed Amin of Meshed, and ornamented throughout with full-page illuminations of the 
highest style of painting of the period. It is stated to have cost the Nawab of Lucknow the sum of £1500. It 
was sent in 1799 to George III. by the British Minister of Lucknow through Lord Teignmouth, formerly 
Governor-General of India. 23 by 148 in. 


(70) Shah Nama, by Firdusi. XVII. Cent. MS. This splendidly illuminated copy of the poem, accord- 
ing to an inscription in the book, “is now presented by the exalted in dignity, His Majesty Shah Kamran, as a 
rare gift and token of friendship to the Morning Star of Sovereignty...... Her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain, in the month of Shuvval, 1255 a.u., Dec., 1839 a.p.” This inscription is in the hand of the wife of 
Kamran Shah, Prince of Herat. In enamelled Persian binding. 18 by 11} in. 


(71) Ganjinah i La’ali Shahwar Khakan i Namdar al Sultan Padishah Fath ’Ali.Kajar. The Treasury of 
Royal Pearls, being a collection of the poems and verses of Fath ’Ali Shah of Persia, written by H.M. Secretary 
Mohammad Mehdi, a.u. 1216, AD. 1801.’ Richly illuminated, with portraits of the Royal author and his pre- 
decessor Aga Muhammad, in fine enamelled binding. 17 by 112 in. 


The following examples are exhibited in the Jeypore Museum :— 


(72) Two Panels. (a) Panel, 53 by 33in. Red morocco. Border of gold bands; centre massive gold 
ground with raised flowers of the same; handsome medallions with blue ground and vermillion centres; the 
whole covered with flowers in gold in relief. (6) Panel, 5% by 33 in. Red morocco. Border gold stripes ; ground 
blue ; massive gold medallions with embossed flowers. 


(73) Large panel, 12} by 8} in. This was utilized to form the front cover of my work, the ‘‘ Memorials of the 
Jeypore Exhibition,” of which there were four separate volumes. Even in cloth the designs are very handsome, 
but in a few copies prepared in morocco, the effect is not much behind that of the originals. The gilt scrolls 
on a black ground which cover the centre are very graceful and delicate. There are five central and four corner 
medallions in chocolate and blue on gold, all deeply countersunk and embossed. The middle medallion, which is 
larger than the others, has a bright orange centre. The border is golden on the red morocco ground. It may be 
observed here that the pigments used by the Ulwar men are entirely mineral, and that many of them are prepared 
solely by them and are very lasting. This design, with a different scheme of colouring, has been used in ‘‘ The 
Royal and Historical Bookbindings” in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle. This work contains 152 examples 
of English, French, German, Italian, and Persian bindings.* From the Persian bindings seven examples (Nos. 65 
to 71) are included in this monograph. 


(74) A fine panel. Used for frontispiece of the “‘ Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition.” In the centre are 
numbers of large quatrefoil figures with blue ground and orange centres, the whole on a rich surface of gold, 
which is ornamented with delicate arabesques and flowers. The border has a groundwork of red and gold, in the 
latter picked out somewhat irregularly with dark blue. Some connoisseurs have thought that, as the whole of - 
these figures might have been so treated, the artist was working with designs which he imperfectly understood. 
It seems more reasonable to believe that he judged it better not to use too much of the bright blue pigments, 
thus avoiding overloading his work with one colour. This seems to be proved by the variety he constantly gave 
to a few designs by varying the application of his colours. 


(75) Another fine panel. This was used to form the title-page of Volume IV. of the “ Memorials of the 
Jeypore Exhibition,” and is extremely effective. There are rich oblong, deeply sunk compartments, with flowers 
in gold, embossed on a deep lapis lazuli ground, the whole on a basis of gold, with borders of scrolls alternately 


on black and gold. 


’ * This work, “ Royal and Historical Bookbindings,” 152 examples selected from the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, is in course of distribution to subscribers. 
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The following are illustrated in the work on “ Ulwar and its Art Treasures” :— 


(76) Panel. Cover utilized to form the front board of the binding of ‘‘ Ulwar and its Art Treasures.” Red 
morocco, with edge of delicate pendants in gold, and another border of gilt flowers on black. In the centre are 
five handsome medallions of gold embossed flowers with blue ground work. 


(77) Three back pieces. (a) 12} by 12 in. Gold floral scrolls on black morocco. (6) 12} by 1$ in. Gold 
arabesques on red morocco. (c¢c) 12} by 1}in. Gold flowers on black morocco. 


~— = <= 8 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The border used on first page, seven specimens of bookbindings, and sheet of MS. (Nos. 65—71) are from 
the “Royal and Historical Bookbindings,” selected from the Royal Library, Windsor Castle. Six specimens 
(Nos. 72—77) are from examples in the Jeypore Museum. 

















65.—PERSIAN ORNAMENT FROM THE SHAH JEHAN NAMEH (No. 69). 


The ornament of the Dedication is taken from the Shah Jehan Nameh by W. Griggs for 
the ‘“‘Royal and Historical Bookbindings” selected from the Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 
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66.—THE KORAN (with Sheet of MS. by Charles Wilkins, Librarian, East India House, 1807). 


This beautiful copy was written by Harun Ben Bayazid, A.H. 1022, A.D. 1613—1614. It 
belonged to the Emperor Aurungzib, and was purchased by him for 9,000 rupees. It was 
afterwards in the possession of Tippoo Sultan, and was sent to the Royal Library by the Directors 
of the East India Company in 1807. 9% by 5} in. 


(From “The Royal and Historical Bookbindings.” The Royal Library, Windsor Castle). 
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67.—SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN DRAWING AND PENMANSHIP. XVII. Cent. 


Contemporary enamelled binding. 17 by 11 in. 
(From “The Royal and Historical Bookbindings.’’ The Royal Library, Windsor Castle). 








68.—INSIDE OF COVER OF NO. 67. 





69.—SHAH JEHAN NAMEH. MS. The history of Shah Jehan of Delhi, father of Aurungzib, 
written A.H. 1097, A.D. 1685, by Mohammed Amin of Meshed, and ornamented throughout with 
full-page illuminations of the highest style of painting of the period. It is stated to have cost the 
Nawab of Lucknow the sum of £1500. It was sent in 1799 to George III. by the British Minister 
of Lucknow through Lord Teignmouth, formerly Governor-General of India. 23 by 14% in. 





70.—SHAH NAMA, BY FiIRDUSI. XVII. Cent. MS. 
(From “The Royal and Historical Bookbindings.” The Royal Library, Windsor Castle). 
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73.—BoOoK COVER. 


(From examples in the Jeypore Museum). 

















74.—BOOK COVER. 


(From examples in the Jeypore Museum). 

















75.—BooK COVER. 


(From examples in the Jeypore Museum). 












76.—‘ULWAR AND ITS ART TREASURES.” 
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77.—THREE BACKS OF BOOKS. 


(From examples in the Jeypore Museum). 
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A NOTE ON THE ART INDUSTRIES OF MIRZAPUR. 


By Mr. WILLIAM CROOKE, Co ttector. 
| N the good old days of John Company, ere the Railway had opened up the Gangetic Valley, Mirzapur was 





one of the leading commercial and manufacturing centres of Upper India. It owed its prosperity in a large 

measure to its position. It was about the highest point to which steamers of any considerable draught 
could make their way up the Ganges. It was at this point, too, that what was known as the Great Deccan Road 
joined the river. This was the main highway between Bengal, Bombay, and what are now known as the Central 
Provinces. All through the trading season this road used to be covered with enormous caravans of Banjaras, the 
great carriers of Upper India, who brought down to the river the produce of the Central Indian Highlands, wheat, 
cotton, lac, dyes, fibres and oil seeds, and returned with consignments of piece goods, metals, and the numerous 
articles of ornament or luxury which were collectively classed under the designation of Bisat or pedlars’ wares. 

Mirzapur was a great place in those times. She provided business not only for a branch of the Bank of 
Bengal, but had a local bank of her own. In those days her Arathyas, or wholesale merchants, were about the 
most considerable traders in Upper India. All business then was done through the wholesale broker, whose 
transactions were very large. One Marwari merchant, who remembers the times before the Mutiny, tells me that 
as much as 25 lakhs worth of piece goods have passed through his hands in a year, and he remembers seeing as 
many as 50 steamers anchored at the ghats. 

With the completion of railway communication from Calcutta to Bombay, nearly all this trade has dis- 
appeared. The wholesale business has been lost because the petty trader corresponds direct with the agent of 
the English firm at the seaboard, and the produce of Central India now passes direct to Bombay or Calcutta 
along the Great Indian Peninsular or Bengal Nagpur lines. The glory of Mirzapur as a trading centre has dis- 
appeared ; and all that is left to show her former prosperity are the ruins of the cotton storehouses along the river 
bank, and the stately houses of the Mahajans in the Bundelkhandi and Muzaffarganj wards, which, with their 
narrow doorways and massive loopholed walls, recall the time when a raid of dacoit hillmen was a contingency to 
be guarded against. 

At present, in the days of her decadence, the main art industries of Mirzapur consist of stone work, carpet 
weaving, and brass founding. I will note these in order. 

The hard granular grey sandstone procurable in numberless quarries all along the line of the Vindhyan Hills, 
which here closely approach the Ganges until they meet it in the picturesque rugged mass on which the famous 
fort of Chunar is built, is well adapted for fine work, and the stone workers of Mirzapur and Chunar have always 
enjoyed a high reputation. From time to time Mirzapur has supplied stone for most of the considerable buildings 
in Upper India. Recently the new Docks at Calcutta, the Dufferin Bridge over the Ganges at Benares, and 
similar structures have drawn much of their finest stone from this district. Even this trade, however, is in a 
depressed condition. The Government royalty on stone, which reached a maximum of #s76,458 in 1887—88, 
fell last year to Rs52,819. This is due partly to the disuse of stone sugar-cane mills, which have been replaced 
by an improved iron machine, partly to the cessation of large engineering works in the neighbourhood, and partly 
to the opening out of new quarries in other places along the Vindhyan range. Chunar still does a considerable 
business in monumental statuary. 

In recent years the skill of the Mirzapur stone carvers is best represented in the stately Town Hall (No. 79), 
which is, perhaps, the finest building of the kind on a comparatively small scale in the Province. It owes its origin 
to the Agra Exhibition, when a fine clock constructed by Bennett & Co. of London was purchased by Lala Sohan Lal, 
a great merchant of the Khatic caste, and presented by him to the town in 1867. The Municipality then recently 
established undertook to build a tower for its reception, and the scheme ultimately developed into the erection of 
a stately Town Hall, which consists of the clock tower, now complete to the height of 94 feet from the ground, 
of a hall, supported on massive monoliths 40 feet broad and 50 feet long, a municipal office, and accommodation 
for a tolerably good library of modern English books, founded as a monument in memory of the Earl of Mayo, 
Governor-General. The building has cost up to date about one lakh of rupees, of which a quarter was contributed 
by the liberality of private citizens, and the balance was provided by the Municipality. The upper part of the 
clock tower is still incomplete owing to the financial depression of the Municipality, but the clock has recently 
been erected. The building must await completion until the funds (about s15,000) needed to finish the work 
can be provided. 


The tower (No. 80) is an interesting example of modern native work. It was entirely planned, and the lavish 
ornament with which it is covered designed by a native mzstrz, or head workman, named Bisheshar, who did not 
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live to witness its completion. His services will be recorded in a tablet which will be erected when the building 
is finished. Most of the ornamental work was designed by him, except some of the beautiful lattices, which are 
copied from the originals of the best style of native Muhammadan art in the Durgah or tomb of the Saint Qasim 
Sulaimdni at Chunar, a building which is said to have been the original model on which the great Taj Mahal at 
Agra was planned. The beauty and elaborateness of some of this ornamentation are well deserving of study. 

At least two other modern buildings in Mirzapur are fine examples of the skill of the local craftsmen—the 
Pakka Ghat, or stone bathing steps on the Ganges, erected by Lala Lakshminarayan, merchant, and a private 
temple in honour of Siva now being built by Lala Bindesari Prasdd in the Muzaffarganj quarter of the city. 

Next comes the carpet industry. They are of the well-known Oriental pile pattern, of which perhaps the 
finest examples are made by the convicts in the Agra Central Jail. The trade is believed to have been in existence 
for about 80 years, but it fluctuates in amount, according to the varying taste for home decoration in Europe and 
America. The annual outturn may, perhaps, be estimated at Rs50,000. The carpets are made by weavers in 
their private houses, on advances and with materials furnished by a number of middlemen, who distribute the 
work and intercept a considerable portion of the profit. The white wool is brought from the Western districts of 
Agra, Gwalior, Fatehpur, Jhansi, and Bandu ; most of the black wool is furnished by local shepherds. The best 
white wool costs from Rs 20 to Rs22, and the black from #s14 to Rs16 per maund of 82 lbs., The wool is first 
cleaned and spun into hanks (/a¢hzya), and then boiled with lime, soap and soda. It is then washed in the 
Ganges, and the process of dyeing commences. It is needless to say that only vegetable dyes should be used, 
and the best firms guarantee that no aniline dyes are employed; but they are certainly used to a considerable 
extent for low class work. To produce the red colour for high-class carpets, barley flour is boiled with water and 
coloured with lac dye. The mixture is left for some days, and then the skeins of clean thread are soaked in it for 
a week, or until they develop the necessary shade. They are then thoroughly washed in Ganges water, and are 
ready for weaving. For the rose colour /odh, the bark of the Symplocos racemosa is used; for scarlet, turmeric ; 
for orange, harsengdr, or the weeping nycthantes ; different shades of blue, with indigo and 4arra or myrobolan. 
The loom used is of the ordinary standing shape. A boy sits beside the workman, and from a pattern reads out 
in a sing-song monotone the colours as the weaving progresses. The excellence of a carpet depends on the 
strength of the foundation, the quality of the wool and dyes, and the closeness with which it is woven. A first- 
class carpet should contain eight or nine stitches to the linear inch. The prices and cost of material vary 
considerably. A superior quality of carpet will require per square yard 33 sérs of wool and 1 sér of thread, costing 
Ks. 2 - 9 as., and the labour will be about as follows: clearing the wool, 4as.; spinning, 4 as.; making warp, 3 as.; 
weaving, Re.1-4as.; dyeing, Re.1 - 4 as.; total, Rs.5-13as. Such a carpet will sell for Rs.7 per square yard. 
Similarly, what are known as “first class” carpets cost Rs.5, and sell for Rs.6 per square yard; and for the lower’ 
grades known as “middle,” “ordinary,” and “inferior,” the cost will be respectively Rs4-8 as., Rs3 - 6as., 
Re. 1 - gas.-6p., and the selling price Rs5, Rs.4, and Rs. 2 per square yard. The wages are, to a great extent, 
regulated by the amount of advances and the credit of the workman. 

But carpets are often made to order from designs forwarded from Paris or New York. It is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to say that the adaptation of Western designs to Oriental art has not been successful. On the whole, 
Mirzapur carpets are on the wane. Competition is very severe, and there is a much larger demand for inferior 
qualities, in which aniline or non-permanent dyes are largely used. Something has been done by circulating among 
the trade, examples of fine Oriental patterns, but, unhappily, the public taste is often unable to appreciate them. 

The illustrations of brass work represent portions of a collection in the possession of Lala Sambhunath, a 
member of the old Chandhari or ‘Master of the Guilds” family of Mirzapur. They were first exhibited at the 
local exhibition held at Mirzapur in 1891. Practically, no work of this kind is carried out now-a-days in Mirzapur, 
and the decorated brass trade has been concentrated at Benares. The wanderer in the bazar will now and then 
pick up a good example of the ancient work. This generally runs in the form of standing chandeliers, peacock 
lamps, idols or figures, and sacrificial or temple utensils. (No. 81). 

The modern Mirzapur brass work is confined to the preparation of the common domestic vessels. Some of 
these, such as trays (¢ha/z), are beaten out of the plate on a small anvil, and the constant din which resounds in 
the 7hatheras’ quarter renders it an unsuitable place of residence for anyone troubled with weak nerves. The 
chief business, however, is in moulding the various water and cooking vessels of the /o¢a and gagra types. 

Round the city there are extensive beds of a peculiar kind of clay, out of which the moulds (sducha) are 
constructed. This mould-making is a special prosperous craft by itself. Here, too, business shows signs of 
decline. The rise in the price of copper and the increased cost of firewood has enhanced the cost, and demand 
has fallen off in response to a series of indifferent harvests and the costliness of food-grains. The work is 
laborious and poorly paid. For moulding the remuneration is 4 annas for each charge of the furnace (dhd¢¢hz). 
The vessels when moulded are polished on a sort of rude lathe. Small /o¢as and datuas are polished at the rate 
of 64 to the rupee. For larger vessels the rate is 48 to the rupee. An ordinary ¢4d/z, or cooking tray, costs in 
materials 13 as., and in wages 4as.,or Re.1 -1 a. per sér, and the retail vendor sells at 1 a. in the sér profit. In 
the same way /o¢as cost 11 as.; #atoras or cups, 10as.; and handas, or large cooking pots, 13 as.-9 p. per sér, 
and are retailed at a profit of 1 a. per sér. ae 
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79.—THE DOORWAY OF THE MAYO MEMORIAL LIBRARY, MIRZAPUR. 
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DRAVIDIAN ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 


By Mr. A. REA, SuPERINTENDENT, ARCHAEOLOGICAL SuRVEY, MapRAS. 


HE accompanying plates are from drawings prepared under the superintendence of Major Cole, R.E., 
while Curator of Ancient Monuments in India. Tracings were sent to me by the Government of India, 
in order that explanatory notes might be written. 

The details are from the great temples of Srirangam, Ramésvaram, and Madura. They illustrate features in 
the later Dravidian architecture of the 17th century. It is impossible in outline drawings such as these to re- 
produce the effect of the originals. Many are glaringly painted in the primary colours. The impression thus 
produced is, however, not by any means always unpleasing, especially in dark gloomy interiors where the bright 
tints are toned down. When to this, the pieces of varying colour are lessened and blended in the distant per- 
spective of corridors such as we find at Ramésvaram, we can only wish that the result had been attained with less 
obliteration of architectural detail. 

As exemplifying its introduction in situations exposed to the full glare of the sunlight, Madura may be 
mentioned. At this temple, the great outer entrance towers or gépurams are covered, from the first storey up- 
wards, with a multiplicity of mythological figures in plaster. All are highly coloured. Referring to this, 
Mr. Sewell, in his Lest of Antiguzties (vol. i. p. 291), writes :—‘‘Seen at a little distance, with the brightness 
toned down, the masses of colour thrown on to the brick work of the great pyramidal towers over the gateways 
of the courts is peculiarly effective, and even when seen close the general result is very striking.” Much has 
been written on the glaring vulgarity of colour employed in the decoration of these temples; and, unquestionably, 
it is used indiscriminately in places suitable and unsuitable. But it should not be altogether judged by the 
standard of tone applicable to the dull atmosphere of England: the bright tropical atmosphere demands a high 
shade of colour. The taste for bright colours is one peculiarly Eastern: it is seen equally in the dress of the 
people, as in their mode of architectural decoration. Colour as applied to Indian architecture generally will not 
bear close inspection ; and is best seen at some distance, when the crudeness of the individual parts is lost in the 
blended mass of the whole composition. Although there is very little to be learned from even the best examples 
of this class of painting, it is otherwise with much of the ornamental carving, which to the architect or artizan is 
fruitful in suggestions for design. 

I include a sheet of sketches (No. 84), among which is one representing the mode of coloured decoration as 
applied to the ceiling lion brackets at Ramésvaram. 

It is not generally known, among English architects at least, that the principal details of Indian architecture 
are, though less strictly than in the classical styles, designed according to certain rules laid down in an ancient 
architectural treatise, the Sz/pa sastra. Though the main proportions of the parts are thus fixed—to give continuity 
to the style—variety of treatment is carried out to its fullest extent. Thus in a wall plinth, though the numbers, 
contour, relative height and projection of the mouldings composing it, follow the rules laid down, the applied 
ornament may vary, or be altogether wanting. Bases will be of varying proportions, according to their position 
in the building. 

As an example, and for comparison with those illustrated in these plates, | give in the accompanying figure 
No. 82 the outline of a shrine base from a Tamil palm-leaf manuscript of the Vzmdna Sastra, a section of the above 
work which treats of the proportions and constructions of shrines. Various forms of plinth, used in different 
kinds of shrine, are therein described ; but one will suffice. 

The whole height of the shrine is described as a human figure, of which the wall pilasters (4d/, literally leg) 
represent the upper portions of the legs. The athisttanam, or base, is the lower part of the leg from the knee 
downwards. The various mouldings of the base are equivalent to leg ornaments, and are named after them, or 
flowers which they resemble. Each single moulding, or group of mouldings, has its particular name and relative 
position. Usually mouldings of one outline are known by the same name, being described as great or small. 
Thus, the great curved cornice of the wall head is named fodunkaz, while a similar member of the base is véthzkatz. 
In the two accompanying illustrations (Nos. 82 and 83), it will be noticed that the lowest curved member of the 
former and the moulding under the abacus of the latter are both known as padmam. Again, the pa/akaz is a flat 
member used in the base, and also in the abacus of the capital. The name is applied singly to the upper member 
of the latter, or, to it in continuation with the cyma recta below it. Its meaning is ‘‘a plank,” and may have been 
given from its resemblance to such, or to the fact of a board or plank having been originally used in the position 
it occupied. As many of the plates are illustrative of the different forms of piers, 1 should have included a 
diagram of proportions, if my manuscript had described one; but it does not do so. The nearest approach to 
them is in the &a/ or shrine wall pilaster, whose description is given. I reproduce one of the accompanying 
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figure (No. 83). It will be observed that though the details are varied to suit the position, it is formed of the 
same members which compose the shafts and pilasters of the piers. Unlike the module of the column in the 
classical styles, which supplies the measuring unit of proportions, the height of the pilaster is regulated by that of 
the main base, and its several parts bear reference to that height. Thus, the whole pilaster, including the 
brackets, is twice the height of the wall base. The height thus found is divided into seven parts. The top 
seventh is allotted to the védzya/ or super capital brackets. The remaining six seventh parts form the £d/ or 
pilaster proper, including its base and abacus. This latter height is then subdivided into three parts. One third 
of this is the béshanam or capital, and the lower two-thirds the £a/saram or shaft. The déshanam is again sub- 
divided into fifteen parts for the measurement of the several details included in it. 
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ABSTRACT FROM DR. FUHRER’S ARTICLE ON 
‘“INDO-SCYTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE OF THE MATHURA SCHOOL.” 








Surveyor, N.W.P. and Oudh, and which is under publication by that Government, an account is given of 
excavations at Mathura (Muttra) of two “‘ Jaina” temples and a “ Jainastupa.” An inscription dated a.p. 156 
states that the latter ‘‘was built by the Gods,” i.e., it must have then been so ancient that its origin was unknown. 

Dr. Fuhrer is of opinion that these discoveries prove that the national arts of architecture and sculpture 
flourished in a high degree at Mathura during the sway of the Scythian over Northern India. However this may 
be, the decorative carvings are some of them of considerable excellence, as is shown by the specimens (Nos. 88 to 
go) which are illustrated in the present number of the Journal of /ndian Art. The following description is given 
by Dr. Fuhrer of the purely decorative ornaments :— 

‘The purely decorative ornaments which adorn most of the sculptured panels are of a great variety, and may 
be divided into three classes, according to their prevailing subjects, as animal, flowered, and geometrical. The 
animal designs include elephants, horses, human-headed winged lions, bullocks, dromedaries, deer, geese, horned 
griffins with wings, crocodiles, snakes, owls, centaurs, harpies and mermaids or zaga kanyas. Most of the animals 
occurring are surrounded with flowered borders, which are by far the finest works of the kind that is to be found 
in India. 

‘The most striking amongst all geometric patterns is the svastzka, or mystic cross. This symbol is generally 
held to be equivalent to a prayer for success, and to resemble, in its use, the svas¢2 which appears at the beginning 
of old Sanskrit inscriptions. The symbol is spread wide over the whole world, and the opinions of scholars vary 
as to its meaning, nothing satisfactory being as yet settled. Whatever may be its origin, it is certain it has been 
used by men of different faiths, who may most reasonably be supposed to have different reasons for the common 
reverence in which they hold it. The modern Jains call the symbol satéhio. They regard it as the distinctive 
mark of suparsva. It holds the first place among the eight auspicious marks of the Jains, viz., a cross (svastika), 
a mirror (darpana), a pot (a/asa), an hour-glass-shaped cane seat (dhadrasana), two small fish, a flower garland 
and a book. The Jains believe the svastzka to be a figure of s¢ddha; as they hold that according to a man’s 
karma, or deeds in any life, a person is subject to one of four conditions in the next succeeding life; he either 
becomes a god or deva, or goes to hell (xavaka), or is born among the lower animals, or is born again a man. 
But szddha is free from these states as karma, their source, is extinct with him, and attains to uzrvana. The 
svastika represents such a szddha in the following way. The point or ézdu is the centre from which the four 
paths symbolize the four conditions of life, but the s¢ddha is free from all these, the end of each line is turned to 
show that the four states are closed for him. 

‘‘Another favourite design with the ancient Jainas of Mathura was the wheel, either occupying the summit of 
a pillar or being represented as an object of worship. The principal Jaina symbol of the Mathura school, how- 
ever, is the ¢vzvatna symbol, which is represented encircling the images of the 77rthaznkaras. This triple symbol, 
which signifies the 77rthainkara, the law dharma, and the community or sazmgha, was a very favourite form for 
the pinnacle of a gateway, or the earrings of a lady, and for the point of a military standard, or the centre piece of 
a necklace. 

‘In the flowered representations, the central portion is always a many-leaved lotus plant or vine. The 
flowers are always full blown, with the different rows of leaves well displayed, the leaves are generally pointed 
with rounded sides. The simple lotus flower, without borders or ornamental additions of any kind, forms a 
common and effective decoration; but the favourite design would appear to have been the full-blown lotus, 
surrounded with a broad border. In these borders the artist has shown both fertility of design and delicacy of 
taste, and the result is a series of ornamentations of rare beauty. Sometimes the border is confined to another 
row of leaves, divided from the central flower by a circular band, either plain or ornamented. But the more usual 
form is a border of a distinct design, either of animals, or of ornamented chains, or of geometrical figures, or of 
representations of small flowers, or a continuous undulating stalk studded with leaves and flowers.” 
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TOTAL HEIGHT OF PILASTER, INCLUDING VEDIYAL, IS TWICE THE HEIGHT OF ATHISTTANAM. 
PILASTER, FROM BASE TO UNDER SIDE OF ABACUS, MAY BE SQUARE, ROUND, OR OCTAGONAL. 
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83.—A SHRINE PILASTER. 
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SINDUPATTI AND TIRUPPAVAGAM TEMPLES. 


SKETCHES FROM RAMESVARAM TEMPLE. 
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85.—Door JAMB. 
From Ancient Jaina Temple at Mathur. 
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86.—DOOR JAMB. 
From Ancient Jaina Temple at Mathur. 
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87.—FRAGMENTS OF TORAN BEAMS. 


From Ancient Jaina Stipa at Mathura. 
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88.—TILE. 


From water colour drawing from the collection of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 









































89.—TILE. 


From water colour drawing from the collection of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 














90.—TILE. 


From water colour drawing from the collection of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 
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THE SILVER WORKERS OF CUTCH (WESTERN INDIA). 


The following note has no pretensions to originality: it is based on a paper from India by Mr. B. A. Gupte 
communicated by Sir Edward Buck, Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture. The facts are mostly stated on the authority of Mr. Gupte; for the reflections suggested by the 
subject, I am alone responsible. 

Oxford, 1893. —-— B. H. BapEN-PowELL. 


HE manufacture of silver and gold ornaments for personal wear is, perhaps, the most universally practised 
handicraft in India. There is no province—I might rather say, no district—that has not silversmiths 
who are more or less skilful in making the traditional ornaments, male and female, worn by the different 
castes—ornaments so varied that there is hardly a district in which some local form is not noted as peculiar, while 
some regions have quite distinctive forms, as well as original methods of decoration. This variety has probably 
resulted from the fact that the present population consists of different races locally established, and also is largely 
the result of a long continued fusion of different elements, each tribe or class having contributed some character- 
istic form which has become fixed by tradition, although the real origin may be forgotten. 

The universality of the art is the result, partly of the natural desire of primitive races to load themselves with 
ornament, and still more of the fact that for centuries past in India, gold or silver jewellery has been the form 
in which portable wealth has been habitually preserved: it takes the place of the savings bank. Life and property 
were so insecure, that something which could be buried without injury and easily concealed would be looked on as 
the most desirable form of movable wealth. 

While remarking the fact that different parts of the country have strikingly different modes of ornamentation, 
and that these differences can be connected with the /oca/e of special tribes or castes, which shews that the varieties 
are due to tribal tradition, it should not be supposed that there is a total difference, or an absence of all generic 
resemblance. There are evidently some ideas common to all jewellers; indeed, some natural forms of seeds, 
fruits, flowers, &c., appear to have universally attracted the goldsmith’s attention, and been made use of in 
characteristic ways. Everywhere, for instance, ornaments may be found in which the buds of the champa flower 
are imitated ; and often grains of barley, the spiny burr or gokhri, the heart-shaped leaf of the Azpa/ tree, and 
other forms, have suggested and given names to varieties of personal jewellery. Sometimes the use of particular 
forms is confined to certain places; I am not aware, for example, whether the flower of Acacia arabica (babul) 
has suggested a form of ornament at any other place than Delhi; and in the Cutch collection, to which this note 
especially refers, the date stone appears to have suggested what is, I believe, a quite peculiar kind of necklace 
called £hajuir?. (The ordinary Bombay term for the date palm is s¢wdz, implying its original introduction from 
Sindh or the Persian Gulf; £4aziir is the Hindf). 





The convenience of jewellery as a portable form of wealth has often had a bad effect as regards beauty ; for 
the tendency is to produce many ornaments chiefly remarkable for solidity and consequent value. Nothing is 
commoner than to hear of a present of ‘‘a pair of bracelets of 200 rupees,”—the value, not the beauty, being 
thought of. Among the Cutch jewellery I noticed an enormous pair of silver rings to be worn on the ankles; they 
are thick and broadened out on one side, and are almost destitute of ornamental work (as they certainly are of 
beauty): they are, in fact, obviously designed to carry between them, Rs635 worth of silver! 

While, however, the art of the silversmith is so widely spread, there are still some places more than others, 
which are celebrated for special delicacy of work; and in these places the craft is generally confined to a few 
families. This is more remarkable in the case of personal ornament making, than it is in the production of 
“silver plate”; for these latter articles being only required in the houses of the wealthy and at the courts of 
princes, they naturally find their places of manufacture only at the larger towns and capitals of States. 

Silver and gold vessels for temple use and in the houses of the wealthy are, however, an ancient introduction. 
They are mentioned in the Veda and in many other ancient books; and a certain virtue has been ascribed to 
vessels made of the precious metals.* 

Among the places noted for silver ornaments, Cutch on the west side of India, and Katék (Cuttack) on the 
east side, have become, perhaps, the most familiar: the filigree work of the latter, though confined to a very few 


‘ bs = Gupte quotes the Kdlika-Purdna as saying that the use of silver vessels influences the action of the liver; and that the use of gold vessels improves 
the eyesight. 
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workshops, is certainly very delicate, and the effect is often enhanced by the whole piece being outlined in black, 
by the curious device of fixing round the edge one of the thick black hairs which fringe the end of the elephant’s 
tail. Articles of silver plate (either wholly silver repoussé, or metal decorated with silver inlay or damascene) are 
produced in Bengal at Patna and Purniyd, at Lucknow, at Srinagar in Kashmir, and at Poona, Bombay, Cutch, 
and Ahmadnagar. All these places are either royal cities or the centres of trade and commercial wealth. 

The styles of decoration adapted at each centre are more or less distinct and characteristic, though the 
modes of work are similar. Either the silver is worked in repoussé, or by an incised ornamentation, or else a 
blackened zinc or other metal vessel is decorated with thin slips of silver hammered in and burnished down, or 
else (as at Lucknow) encrusted in slight relief. It is always possible to tell by the style, where a vessel has been 
made. Thus, the Kashmir silver work is known by a certain graceful but rather monotonous ornament, which is 
closely related to the forms used in shawl weaving. The Muhammadan arch, the long tapering ornament which 
has been called a pear, a pineapple, and by other names, but is really (as its name savv or saro implies) the taper- 
ing cypress tree, the slender top of which is so often noticed to be curved over. These are the usual forms; the 
spaces being filled with an almost unvarying conventional tracery of slender twigs and small narrow leaves.* 

The inlay work of Lucknow has always the silver leaf-pieces (where foliage is represented) of the shape of 
grains of wheat; that of Hyderabad in the Dekhan is distinguished by the fact that the flower and leaf forms are 
composed of small narrow strips of silver foil.t 


It is remarkable that the makers of silver plate have but little eye for external form, as distinguished from 
surface ornamentation. The Kashmir surdéhi, or water goglet, with its tapering neck, is very graceful, but it is a 
traditional form, either gained by accident—perhaps from the unconscious grace which the swing of the potter's 
wheel may have imparted to a clay original—or borrowed from Persia. But certainly many similar water-bottles 
are quite stiff and ugly. I have one now before me, made at Hyderabad, though the surface silver inlay is 
extremely beautiful. 

The same want of feeling for form is evinced by the Cutch workers. In the photograph which accompanied 
Mr. Gupte’s note are a number of vases, teapots and other objects, apparently copied at hap-hazard from 
the most worthless European forms. Among them I notice a common quart beer bottle reproduced in silver, and 
covered with delicate repoussé. This is remarkable, because some years ago | asked a Lucknow inlayer to.make 
me a specimen of his work, expressly leaving it to him to make what pleased him, and what he could do according 
to his own taste and traditions. He sent me also, an exact copy of a beer bottle—flange at the neck. and hollow 
bottom exactly copied—but beautifully decorated in silver with the Lucknow royal fish-emblem and other devices. 
I thought at first it was done for a joke, but found it was entirely dond fide. 5 

Turning more especially to the Cutch work, it will be seen at once, that the work in silver and gold bracelets 
and other ornaments for wear, is entirely different in style and character, and has nothing in common, either in 
the patterns or mode of decoration, with the work on silver plate. The curious triple flowers and the leaf and 
scroll ornaments found on the silver plate, never occur in the personal jewellery. The Cutch ornamentation is 
not (when looked into) in the least like the Persian ornament used in Kashmir; and it belongs to the same general 
style which is traceable in the wood carving or stone ornament of Western India. 

A glance at the map of India will show the native State of Cutch (Kachkch) with its capital at Bhuj. At 
first sight, the place appears to be an island, but it is not so. To the south, indeed, is the sea (of the Gulf of 
Cutch), but to the north and east are great tracts of low-lying salt desert. The eastern or lesser tract is liable to 
inundation from the sea, and the upper tract is, during the rainy season, partly under water. These desert tracts 
are called “‘ Run” (vax, connected with the Sanskrit word zvzud, or desert). Neither tract is impassable, except 
at certain seasons, and access is regularly had by camel caravans to Sindh. 

The population of the habitable part of Cutch is under half a million, and the revenue is about £175,000 
(counting 15 rupees=£1). The country shares with the adjacent districts of Kathiawar and Jhalawar—indeed, 
of Gujarat generally,—in the mixed origin of its population and the frequent incursion of different tribes and races 
in the distant past. The upper part of Bombay known collectively as Gujarat, is for the most part a wealthy 
country, and has long attracted adventurers from all parts. It was, in very remote times, occupied by Aryan 
chiefs, seemingly belonging to that part of the race which, on entering India, marched down the Indus valley to 
Sindh, and which seems, from some cause, to have severed itself from the more famous Aryan group which 
crossed the Panjab and occupied the Ganges valley to the south-east, there developing the arts and the literature, 
as well as the law and philosophy, which we associate with the ancient Hindu name. In turn, Gujarat became the 
prey of Grzco-Bactrian, Parthian, and Sindhi conquerors. Then followed the early Pathan conquerors, then the 





* See examples of the Lucknow and Kashmir work in Vol. I. of this Journal. 
+ This is well shown in a drawing in Birdwood’s Industrial Arts of India, Plate 33, and in Vol. I. of this Journal. The work is an excellent instance of 
decorative ideas adapted to the material to be used, a feature so often lost sight of in Europe. 
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Great Mogul, and finally the Mardthds. All these foreigners have had their share in forming the population, to 
say nothing of so-called “aboriginal” races, Koli, Bhil, Mér and others. The ruling family of Cutch is now of the 
Jarejaé or Jadejd (Rajput) clan, who conquered the State in the fifteenth century. That Cutch should have 
become the centre of a silver manufacture is probably due to its sea-trade, which enabled the gold of Arabia, and 
silver of Africa, to be procured. Capt. MacMurdo (T7vans. Lit. Soc. Bombay IT. 230) giving an account of the 
trade of Cutch, says that early in the present century, a brisk trade was carried on with Bombay and the West 
Coast of India as well as with Arabia and Africa. Upwards of 800 boats of from 14 to 100 tons burden, were 
engaged. Among the articles noted as imports, are bullion from Makha (Mecca), and from the Swaheli land or 
Eastern Coast of Africa, silver “dollars.” At the present day Bombay and Cutch are closely connected in trade ; 
most of the leading Cutch traders have agents or branch houses in Bombay; and it is through the latter that 
European customers are supplied with silver articles made in Cutch. 

The caste or “guild” of these silversmiths is, as usual, called Sondr or Sonz; and a provincial name is added, 
so that there are Kachchi Sonar, Gujardthi Sondr, and also Marwadi Sonar, the latter coming from Marwar 
(Udaipur) in Rajputdna. Already the Cutch Sonis are subdivided into separate groups. Some sixty families in 
all, practise the art; of which about ten devote themselves to the repoussé silver plate ware. The Sonis called 
Pardjia and Patan claim to be of Kshatriya origin, and are refugees-in Cutch from the times of the Raja Sidraj- 
Jaisingh, so much celebrated in the bardic histories of Gujarat (a.p. 1094—1143). The story goes that this prince, 
who reigned at Anhilwdra-Patan, was a great encourager of arts and crafts. At his court were two rival smiths, 
Gangti and Nandi, who were invited to a contest of skill. Gangti made some fishes of such delicate work, that 
when filled with some kind of winged insects called bdghdi, they floated and moved in the water. Nanda, not 
to be outdone, hearing of the device by which the fishes were made to float, constructed an automaton crane, 
which, on being placed on the water, pecked at the rival’s fishes, and thus, letting loose the insects, caused them 
to sink. The king, in Oriental fashion, offered Nandi a boon—‘‘to the half of his kingdom”—and he asked to 
reign for a few days as king : during this time he released all the prisoners, and distributed all the money he found 
in the royal treasury, in alms. In commemoration of this liberality, it is said that certain mendicant orders to this 
day abstain from asking alms of the Parajia community. But Nandt’s triumph was shortlived; he incurred the 
displeasure of the king, and being banished, took refuge in Cutch. The Parajias and Patans remain separate to 
this day. 

These are not the only craftsmen; a few families of Waniyd caste (‘‘Baniya” of other parts—representing the 
older Vaisya) have taken to the work ; and some Kansdrds, who were originally coppersmiths or workers in brass 
alloys (Kaus), also now work in silver. The same is true of the Lohars, or blacksmiths; and it is said some 
Muhammadan Sa¢ars learned the art of enamelling on silver. I have not, however, any specimen of Cutch 
enamelling, nor does Mr. Gupte’s paper give any examples. Perhaps it is to these families that the jewelled work 
is due; for there are some examples of stone-setting which are very effective in design, and are evidently of 
Muhammadan origin. 

Lastly, among the silversmiths are a few of the Mochi (cobbler) caste, who are now exclusively devoted to 
this work: they originally worked at decorating armour plates, but, as modern times bring no demand for such 
work, they have turned to silver ware. It is to this group the Umarsi Mdoji, the best of the Cutch silversmiths, 
belongs. The Parajia and Patan Sonis speak the Cutchi dialect, the others the Gujarathi. 

The development of the modern trade is due to the encouragement of the Rdo Desalji II. (1819—1860), who 
not only brought the art to notice at the London Exhibition of 1851, but gave presents of it on ceremonial 
occasions. This prince was not the first friend of the silversmiths; a predecessor, as far back as the 16th century, 
was also noted as having encouraged the art, and invited good workmen to settle in Cutch. Originally, the silver 
plate was solely for the use of the Court and for wealthy native houses. Such vessels are still made in the old 
forms : they are chiefly platters or salvers (adévi and tabak), vases for sprinkling rose-water (gulab-pdsh), spice 
boxes (chauphald ), betel leaf boxes (péudén, holding the materials for chewing the leaf), scent vases (atrdin), 
cups for drinking (va¢kd), and water pots (Jofé). It is to be noted that no attempt has apparently been made to 
apply the art to the hwkd, or water pipe. These are often handsomely decorated in Hindustan—the water bowl, 
stem, and pipe bowl being all in chased silver. Perhaps the form of pipe locally used does not lend itself to this 
form of enrichment. 

The silversmith’s art in Cutch is one of those crafts which stand in need of help and supervision. There 
are, indeed, some authorities on Indian art with whose enthusiasm for the purely ancient and traditional forms 
cannot but receive sympathy: such writers will perhaps deprecate any attempt to teach or to direct the develop- 
ment of native art: they would seem to consider that if the craftsmen cannot live by making only the ancient and 
traditional forms of vessel, in the old way and for the old purposes, the art had better be left to die out; at least, 
that would, in many cases, be the practical result. But, unfortunately, the people w2// seek to make their craft 
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pay; and it seems better, by means of Schools of Art directed on strictly ‘‘conservative” principles, to help the 
craftsmen with good ideas and suitable adaptations, than leave them to copy the worst models without guidance. 

In England, unfortunately, while the beauty of finish and excellence of work in silver plate are beyond praise, 
the ordinary forms of domestic silver vessels,-and the styles of chasing and engraving, are about as feeble and 
commonplace as anything can be. A few wealthy and artistic persons now and again design and carry out, pieces 
of silver work which are worthy of Cellini; but the ordinary middle-class household has to put up with cups, tea- 
pots, spoons and salvers, all more or less alike, often of uninteresting, if not rigid and ungainly, forms; while the 
details of ornamentation, as witness the abominable art of engraving the same eternal scrolls, badly drawn roses, 
ferns, and the like, are altogether below contempt. The consequence is, that the Cutch workers will get hold of a 
number of the feeblest models—badly shaped teapots, jugs and bottles, vases (with snakes twisted round them!), 
and other such goods; these they copy, covering them with their own decoration. Here and there a good form 
is to be found: some of the “prize” cups turned out are really works of art. 

The decoration is, perhaps, somewhat wanting in variety, but it is very rich in general appearance; and being 
all really modelled and worked out, it has none of that false appearance of delicacy observed on the rubbishy work 
called ‘“‘Benares brass work,” which affears to be richly patterned, but when looked into, is found to be only 
covered with unmeaning cuts and scratches. The Cutch worlgis repoussé, the flowers, foliage and stems being 
somewhat highly raised and delicately and sharply defined. Good work is at once known by the sharp and clear 
cut, and good modelling of the forms, as well as by the grace of the curves. In general, the effect is of white 
frosted silver, with only the higher surfaces bright, and the rims and bases burnishéd.* The tendency of the 
workmen is to a fault common to all the decorators of this class—namely, to coveg too much of the surface 
uniformly all over with the branching work, leaving no bands or margins of plain metal to contrast with and set 
off the repoussé pattern. 

I have drawn out a small piece of a Cutch vase in my possession, taking the vessel as it came. The pattern 
is not repeated, like the pattern on a wall paper or a woven fabric; the workmen seem just to go on adding branch 
to branch, and floret to floret, as the fancy strikes them: the flat portions of the work (between the scrolls) are 
finished with a minute stippling, produced by light blows of a pointed iron tool (sum). The artists are also able 
to produce a filigree work, and among Mr. Gupte’s pictures is one of an ornament,.which well illustrates what has 
been said ; the whole consists, in fact, of a stiffly rounded dush of sprays of flowers and leaves, disposed entirely 
without grace, elegance, or lightness, but the individual flowers.and leaves are marvels of delicacy. It is deplorable 
to notice that the English “centrepiece” has been adopted, and. that in an old. form now discarded in England. 
We have reproductions of the impossible cranes, camels, goats, &c., standing under palm trees or oak trees, of 
course, out of all proportion one to the other, and crowned by a glass dish! It Would be surely admissible to 
furnish the smiths with really suitable outline suggestions of form, for graceful dishes, compotiéres, candelabra, and 
other table ornaments, in place of the dreadful objects which: they appear to have obtained some thirty years 
ago. Our illustrations include one centrepiece of greater merit than usual. 

A few details of the customs of life and methods of working followed by the Cutchi Sonars may be added. 
The Hindu Sonis are allowed to eat fish and flesh; they do-not appear to have any very distinctive costume ; the 
Parajias speak the Cutchi dialect, other castes the Gujarati: ‘Fhe workers are employed from 8 a.m. till noon, and 
again from 2 p.m. till 5 or a trifle later. The demand for the Work is said to be not very steady, ‘“‘owing to com- 
petition with Poona, Bombay, and Ahmadnagar.” ‘The workers ‘observe a number.of Hindu holidays, on which 
no work is done, and this includes the days of solar and lunar eclipses. 

The workers employ bar silver, which they buy from the Baniya traders : these require payment in money, 
and do not take silver goods in payment ; if they give credit they take 6 per cent interest. The mode of working - 
is similar to that everywhere in use in India. The,work.is always done from the outside, i.e., the ground is punched 
ix instead of the pattern being punched oué from the back.._, A slightly elastic, but sufficiently resisting medium, 
called £2/, is purchased in the bazaars. It is chiefly composed, of wax and resin. The vessel is filled up with this, 
and part of the work done: it may be that the vessel is ‘then emptied, partly cleaned and heated, and is filled 
again for the finish. At last the £z/ is melted out, and the burnishing and frosting processés are completed. The 
punching of the repoussé pattern is done with a blunt-pointed steel tool, like a large nail, driven with a hammer : 
their tools are, of course, of various sizes, and with points or ends of different shapes and sizes. The vessel is 
cleaned by heating it and plunging in a weak solution of nitric acid. This imparts a white frosty appearance; the 
finish is given by washing and rubbing with a sort of (corundum?) powder called Sangbdri-retz, or Zanzibar sand. 
The bright parts are polished with steel needles (vwk), and by rubbing with steel tends or globules called chzdi. 


* The native taste, unless it has now altered under the influence of Western example, does not much appreciate bright burnished silver: it prefers a dull, 
massive metal, or for new work the white “frosted” appearance, which the native process of cleaning with some weak acid, always imparts. 
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91.—LARGE CENTRE-PIECE, Silver. Cutch. 
Presented by H.H. the Thakur Saheb of Gondul, K.C.I.E., to M. M. Bhownaggree, Esq., C.L.E. 











92.—TopP OF LARGE CENTRE-PIECE, Silver. Cutch. 
Presented by H.H. the Thakur Saheb of Gondul, K.C.I.E., to M. M. Bhownaggree, Esq., C.I.E. 
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94.—GOBLET, Silver. Cutch. 
The property of M. M. Bhownaggree, Esq,, C.1.E. 











95.—SILVER CENTRE-PIECE, supported on elephants. Cutch. 
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97.—SILVER GOBLET. SILVER SNAKE-HANDLED CLARET JUG 
Cutch. 
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99.—SILVER SALVER. Cutch. 
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102.—SILVER PICTURE FRAME. Cutch. 
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103.— OUTLINE EXAMPLES OF CUTCH SILVER DECORATION AND FORM. 


- 4, Atrddn or scent vase in filigree. 2. Prize cup, repoussé. 3. Gu/aéb-pésh (rose-water sprinkler). 
4, Decorated bottle and cup. 5. Portion of detail on a repoussé vase. 6. Ornament on silver bracelets 
by soldering on little silver balls and wires. 7. A jewelled pendant. 
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